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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

the state department of education 

Office of the President of the University 

AND Commissioner of Education 

Albany 

January 22, 1^16 
Dear Doctor Emerson : 

I transmit herewith the report of the examination of the Buffalo 
public schools, made by this Department in accordance with your 
request of May 27, 191 4. This examination conducted under the 
immediate and active supervision of Dr Thomas E. Finegan, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, and carried on in its detailed labor 
by members of the staff, through many weeks, with patient, un- 
ostentatious, close observation, has had the sole purpose of giving 
to the city of Buffalo such possible help as it has a right to ask 
from the State. 

You will note that considerable attention is given to the laws 
under which the school system has been organized and developed. 
This has been done because of the patent fact that the weaknesses 
of your school system are fundamentally those inherent in its 
organization. The endeavor has been to call attention to the 
sources of the weaknesses and to suggest means of remedy. You 
will note, also, the absence, which is regrettable, of any consideration 
of the financial side of the management of your school system. 
This is due to the fact that the Department of Public Works has 
the direction and supervision of about one-half of the expenditures 
made for public school purposes, and that the department of which 
you are the head has the direction and supervision of the remaining 
expenditures. Any adequate investigation of the financial manage- 
ment of your school system would involve an examination of the 
expenditures made for educational purposes, not only by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction but also by the Department of 
Public Works. Your request for an examination of the Buffalo 
school system did not properly place it within the province of this 
Department to extend the inquiry into the administration of a dis- 
tinctly separate city department. 

The reports upon the school plant, the teaching staff, the organ- 
ization of the schools and the supervision of teaching, present de- 
tails some of which may be indicative only of individual efficiency 
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or shortcoming. But they are given in all their detail because in 
their mass they show where strength and weakness lie. It should 
be added that where suggestions or criticisms have been made it 
has not been with a view to reducing the schools of a great city to 
any preconceived type, or to imposing a system that does not have 
vital relationship to its natural environment. 

Whatever suggestions are made as to changes, it is repeated, 
spring out of the Department's earnest desire to be of service to the 
citizens of your city. 

And I would emphasize the view intimated above, that, while 
there may be improvements here and there under the present system, 
and while there may be, conceivably, an excellent general condition, 
as there are now excellences of individual schools and teachers, no 
enduring progress can be expected until the whole system is so 
organized as to confide the direction and control of the schools 
in a board of education, independent of political association, which 
shall have full power to administer the schools and full responsi- 
bility for the results. 

Sincerely yours 




President of the University 
and Commissioner of Education 
To Dr Henry P, Emerson 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LETTER TRANSMITTING REPORT TO j 

PRESIDENT FINLEY 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THC STATE DCPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 

ALBANY 

Thomas E. Fineqan 



rOR CLKMCNTARV BDUCATION 



November 15, IQ15 
Dr John H. Finley 

President of the University 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dear sir: 

The report of the examination of the public school system of the 
city of Buffalo by members of the official staff of this Department 
is handed to you herewith. Your direction to make this investiga- 
tion was received June 5, 1914. It was then so near the end of 
the school year that it was not feasible to undertake the performance 
of such examination until the opening of schools in that city after the 
summer vacation. The examination was commenced in September 
1914 but was not completed until February i, 1915. All members of 
the staff of the Inspections Division and several other members of 
the Department staff assisted in the examination. 

The aggregate amount of time spent in the examination was about 
fourteen weeks for each of ten men. About one-third of such time 
was devoted to an inspection of the school plant and two-thirds of 
the time to an observation of the work of instruction and to an ex- 
amination of the general administration and management of the 
school system. 

The men employed in the examination of the school plant worked 
in groups of two. Each school building was examined and as much 
time devoted to such examination as was necessary, usually from a 
half day to a day and a half, to make measurements and to ascer- 
tain the condition, accommodations, equipment and furnishing of 
such building. 

In the visitation of schools for the purpose of examination into 
the work of instruction and administration, the men worked in 
groups of three. The_tQtal number of classroom visits was_3Pii. 
The work of niore than iioo grade teachers was observed for a 
period of time averaging_45 minutes. All the teachers in a school 
'wer'e '^observed in their work except those whose work was being 
temporarily carried on by substitutes, or who worked in more or less 
distant annexes, or who for various reasons could not be seen with- 
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out undue expenditure of time. Conferences were held with all 
the principals and with many of the teachers. 

Our appreciation of the services rendered by the superintendent 
of education, his associates and the teaching force of the city, and 
of the courtesy shown the representatives of this Department who 
made the examination is acknowledged. 

Very respectfully yours 




REQUEST OF SUPERINTENDENT EMERSON 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
superintendent's office, buffalo, n. y. 

Dr John H, Finley 

Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

May 27th, 1914 
Dear Dr Finley : 

Much interest is being manifested by the people of this city in the 
enactment of a law which shall provide the most modern and ac- 
ceptable organization of their public school system. In order that 
the best possible organization may be obtained, I should be pleased 
to have an impartial and competent opinion expressed of the actual 
workings of the present system, both on its business side and on its 
educational side. We should be glad to have such data and expert 
ideas concerning our present system made available as would be of 
assistance to the citizens of Buffalo in dealing with this question. 

I understand that the State Education Department has, from 
time to time, made an examination of the school systems of other 
cities, and I am, therefore, requesting your Department to make a 
thorough and complete examination of the legal organization, 
methods of administration, and all other facts bearing upon the 
effectiveness of our school system, that our citizens may know 
what defects, if any, exist, and what legislative action, if any, should 
be taken in reference thereto. 

If your Department will undertake this work, I assure you not 
only of my hearty cooperation in this matter, but of the cordial 
support of those immediately associated with me in the manage- 
ment of the schools of this city. 

Yours very truly 

Henry P. Emerson 

Superintendent 



PRESIDENT FINLEY'S REPLY TO 
SUPERINTENDENT EMERSON'S REQUEST 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE STATE DCPARTMCNT OF EDUCATION 

ALBANY 

Office of the President of the University 
and commisioner of education 

June 5, 191 4 
Dr Henry P. Emerson 

Superintendent of Schools 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dear Doctor Emerson : 

Your letter of recent date, requesting an examination of the 
Buffalo school system, was duly received. We shall be quite willing 
to cooperate with you in this matter and to make a careful ex- 
amination into the whole educational situation in Buffalo. I am 
gratified to receive this request because it is in harmony with my 
ideas and accords with the policy which I expect to pursue. It is 
my intention to make a careful inquiry into the management of the 
schools of various cities, from time to time, in order that we shall 
have accurate knowledge of their excellences, their defects or their 
needs. We shall be glad to begin this work in Buffalo, with the 
expectation that it will be of service not only to the city of Buffalo 
but to the other cities of the State. 

I have assigned Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, Assistant 0)mmis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, to take charge of this work, and 
he will be in Buffalo in the near future to take the matter up with 
you. Very truly yours 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMMrSTJRAT-ION 
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Historical review of the legal organization. A bnVf ixamm^-- 
tion of the history of the enactment of the several laws relating io - 
the control and management of the schools in Buffalo since their ' 
establishment in that city will reveal public opinion in its relation 
to the development of public education and will furnish informa- 
tion which will be serviceable in reaching a proper understanding 
of the reasons which lead to the development of the system of edu- 
cation which has been in operation in that city for many years. 
The information thus afforded should be of assistance in forming 
conclusions upon the fundamental defects in that system and the 
means of correcting them. 

The town of Buffalo was formed under the Laws of 1801, chapter 
163; the village of Buffalo was organized under the Laws of 1813, 
chapter 106; and the city of Buffalo was established under the Laws 
of 1832, chapter 179. 

None of these acts contained provisions under which common 
schools might be organized and maintained. The first local law 
relating to the establishment of schools in the city of Buffalo was 
enacted in 1837. Previous to that year the public schools operated 
in the city of Buffalo were controlled by the provisions of the 
general law enacted in 1812, and amendments thereto, providing for 
the establishment of a system of common schools throughout the 
State. Three local agencies were created by this law, as amended, 
for the administration of schools. These were : 

1 Trustees of school districts 

2 Town commissioners of common schools 

3 Town inspectors of common schools 

Each school district elected three trustees who were charged with 
the following general duties : to call meetings of the district, to 
make out tax lists and annex thereto the trustees' warrant, to lease 
or purchase sites, to erect and repair school buildings, to provide 
fuel and necessary supplies, to have the custody of school property, 
to employ teachers, to pay teachers, to exempt indigent persons from 
payments required under the rate bill, and to issue the rate bill and 
annex the trustees' warrant for the collection of the same. In 
other words, the trustees of school districts were charged with the 
general business affairs of the district. 

Each town chose at the annual town meeting three commis^ 
sioners of common schools. The duties of these officers were, in 
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-•• •" 
general, as follower*. tx^ '.divide towns into school districts, to alter 
the bound^des\of .SeJiobl districts, to apportion to the several dis- 
tricts iip^pys "f eceived from the State, to be the custodians of the 
.^ : ••/4iA5^ apportioned by the State to the several districts of the town 
*•. tifid to have the general supervision of these funds, to make such 
reports in relation to finances and other matters in connection with 
the schools ;as the State Superintendent of Common Schools re- 
quired, to ccJllect funds from predecessors in office, and to bring 
suits to recover funds, etc. 

As the State appropriated its funds for the support of schools, it 
created an agency in every part of the State to see that such funds 
were wisely and properly expended. These agents or officers, 
although chosen by and exercising their functions in the several 
towns and cities of the State, were representatives of the State. 
The fundamental principle that the supervision and control of the 
State must follow the funds of the State was therefore established. 

Each town chose at the annual town meeting three persons to be 
called inspectors of common schools. Associated with these three 
inspectors were the three commissioners of common schools so that 
each town had six inspectors of common schools. The duties of 
these inspectors were, in general, as follows : to examine and license 
teachers, to annul teachers certificates for cause, to visit all schools 
within their town at least once each year, to examine into the con- 
dition of such schools, to give advice and direction to trustees and 
teachers in relation to the discipline and government of schools and 
the courses of study to be given therein. These inspectors were the 
State's first local supervisory school officers. The State exercised 
its right and authority to determine who should be employed as 
teachers in her public schools. 

In 1837, by chapter 392 of the laws of that year, the charter of 
the city of Buffalo was amended by incorporating in it provisions 
for the operation of a city school system. The public schools of 
the city had already been operated for five years under the general 
law, which undoubtedly required modification to meet the more 
complicated conditions of a city of about twenty thousand people. 
The machinery established under the act of 1837 for the operation 
of the schools of the city was quite similar to that provided under 
the general law for the management and control of the schools 
throughout the State. Of course, these charter provisions did not 
repeal any part of the general act. All provisions of the general 
act which were not superseded by the provisions of the act of 1837 
were still operative and applied to the schools of the city of Buffalo. 
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The school districts which were organized in the town of Buffalo 
were continued in the city of Buffalo after the establishment of 
such city, and the plan of holding the annual and other district 
meetings was also continued in the city districts. The office of 
trustee in the school districts in the city was discontinued. The 
powers conferred on district meetings under the general law were 
still exercised by meetings of the district in the city, except as 
otherwise provided in the city charter. The powers and duties con- 
ferred on the trustees of school districts were conferred upon the 
superintendent of schools. 

The original act specifically applying to the city of Buffalo estab- 
lished certain agencies for the administration of the schools of that 
city which were similar, but in a somewhat modified form, to the 
agencies created for the administration of schools under the gen- 
eral law. These were (i) a superintendent of common schools; 
and (2) the commissioners of common schools. 

The superintendent of common schools was made an important 
officer in the school system. He was to be to the school system of 
the city what the trustees and the inspectors of schools had for- 
merly been to the schools of the city and what these officers were 
generally to the schools of the several towns of the State. This law 
conferred upon the superintendent of schools all the powers, au- 
thority, duties and obligations in relation to the schools of the city 
of Buffalo which the general law at that time conferred upon in- 
spectors of schools in the several towns of the State and the trus- 
tees of school districts. The superintendent was further required 
to perform such other duties in relation to the schools of the city 
as the common council should from time to time direct. This act 
relating to the city of Buffalo was the first law enacted by any 
state in the Union creating an officer for the supervision of the 
schools of a city. This officer has come to be known throughout 
the country as city superintendent of schools. 

Under this act the mayor and the ten aldermen of the city were 
made ex officio commissioners of common schools in and for the 
city. The charter of the city provided that the board of aldermen 
should constitute the common council, and under the amendment of 
1837 provision was made to the effect that the mayor and aldermen 
should exercise their duties as commissioners of common schools 
'' in common council." Authority was given to the common council 
to raise funds for the support of the schools and to exercise other 
necessary powers in relation to the schools. As the mayor and the 
board of aldermen were made commissioners of common schools 
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and as the common coimcil consisted of the aldermen, it was pro- 
vided in this law that the common council should elect the superin- 
tendent of common schools. In the performance of this duty, how- 
ever, the members of the common council were exercising the func- 
tions of commissioners of common schools and not the functions of 
a board of aldermen. Although the officers constituting the common 
council were identical with the officers constituting the commission- 
ers of common schools, yet such council and such commissioners as 
a body each formed a separate and a distinct corporation, for it was 
provided by section 42 of article III of the Revised Statutes that the 
commissioners of common schools should have the powers and privi- 
leges of a corporation. This special Buffalo act conferred upon the 
commissioners of common schools for that city all the powers and 
duties which were conferred by the general statutes on the commis- 
sioners of common schools for towns. In the enactment, therefore, 
of the first special statute relating to the schools of the city of 
Buffalo it was clearly the intention that the commissioners of com- 
mon schools for the city should stand in the same relation to the 
schools riiaintained by the city as the commissioners of common 
schools under the general law stood to the schools maintained by the 
towns. However, as the functions of the commissioners of common 
schools were exercised by the aldermen ex officio and '* in common 
council," the controlling body of the school system was generally 
recognized to be the common council. 

In the following year, 1838, under chapter 63, the powers and 
duties of the trustees of school districts, the superintendent of 
schools, and the commissioners of common schools were fully de- 
fined and incorporated into the charter of the city. The provisions 
of the act of 1837 conferring upon the superintendent of common 
schools the powers and duties of trustees of school districts, were 
repealed and provision was made for the election of one trustee in 
each school district in the city by the inhabitants of such district at 
the annual meeting. The powers and duties of the trustee, how- 
ever, were made merely nominal. The trustee could call a meeting 
of the inhat)itants of the district, determine what indigent parents 
should be excused from paying their proportionate share of the 
rate bill, inspect schools of his district and report thereon, and per- 
form such other duties as the common council imposed upon him. 
Under the general law, the inhabitants of a district could designate 
a site for a schoolhouse, purchase or lease a site, and build or hire 
a schoolhouse for the district. Such power was transferred, under 
the law of 1838, from the inhabitants of a district tq the common 
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council of the city. The powers and duties, therefore, of the 
voters of school districts and of the trustees chosen by the voters 
of school districts were greatly restricted und^r the provisions of 
this law, and the functions which had been formerly exercised by 
annual meetings and by trustees of districts previous to the act of • 
1837 were divided, part of them being conferred upon the common 
council and the other part upon the superintendent of schools. 

In 1839, ^y chapter 24 of the laws of that year, the schools of 
the city of Buifalo were made free to all children residing in the 
city under the age of sixteen years. The common council was 
authorized to levy and collect a tax upon the real and personal prop- 
erty of the city sufficient to pay the expenses of the maintenance of 
schools after there had been applied for this purpose the moneys 
appropriated by the State, and provided also that schoolhouses were 
built and furnished by the several districts of the city. This same 
act authorized the common council to purchase a site and erect 
thereon a suitable schoolhouse for the purpose of maintaining a free 
school for the colored children of the city of Buffalo. Buffalo was 
therefore one of the first cities in the State to provide free schools 
for its children. 

In 1843, by chapter 132, the charter of the city of Buffalo which 
had been enacted in 1832, and the several amendments thereto, were 
revised and consolidated. The laws relating to the school system of 
the city were incorporated into the charter under title IX. Under 
this amendment, the trustees of school districts were continued 
with the limited powers and duties which they possessed under the 
previous charter; the superintendent of schools was continued as 
the chief executive officer of the common council in relation to 
school matters with powers and duties similar to those which he had 
formerly exercised under the amended act of 1837, ^^^ the mayor 
and the aldermen of the city were still continued ex officio commis- 
sioners of common schools and were required to perform their 
duties " in common council." No material change was made in the 
title of the charter controlling the schools and the common council 
was still continued as the controlling body of the school system. 

In 1853 the charter was again generally revised under chapter 230 
of the laws of that year. This revision of the charter made impor- 
tant changes in the general machinery of the school system of the 
city. The offices of commissioners of common schools and trustees 
of school districts were abolished. The law directly conferred upon 
the common council the powers and duties which had been formerly 
exercised by the commissioners of common schools. It was only 
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natural that this action should follow what had been the general 
practice in the city since 1837. Although the commissioners of 
common schools had a separate corporate existence, the functions 
of their office were merged in the functions of the common council 
to such an extent that the public generally did not recognize such an 
officer as a commissioner of common schools. All the functions of 
these commissioners were exercised in the common council and for 
this reason the title of the office of commissioner of common schools 
was omitted in the revision of the charter, and the powers and 
duties of these officers were conferred directly upon the common 
council. As the duties of trustees were merely nominal and these 
officers performed no real service to the school system, it was useless 
to continue them. 

A new agency in the administration of the schools was introduced 
into the system by this law. The act created a board of examiners 
to consist of three persons. The law made it the duty of this board 
to visit and examine all the departments of the schools of the city 
and to make a report to the common council at the close of each 
term on the condition and progress of such schools. It was believed, 
evidently, that visitations made by a board having jurisdiction over 
all the schools of the city would be more effective than the per- 
functory visits which had previously been made, if made at all, by 
the trustee elected in each district at the annual meeting. Then, too, 
it should be observed that this board was very similar to the board 
of school inspectors in the several towns of the State which had 
been in existence since the organization of the State school system 
in 1812. The powers and duties of this board of examiners were 
also similar to the powers and duties of the town inspectors, as 
they were to examine all the departments of the schools of the 
city once each term, report their condition to the common council, 
and make suggestions in relation to their general improvement. A 
compensation of not to exceed two dollars for each day actually 
spent in the performance of official duties, for not more than fifty 
days, was allowed each member of such board. 

Under this act the term of the superintendent of schools was 
fixed at two years and the method of selecting such officer was 
changed from appointment by the common council to election by the 
people. This method of election has continued in operation from 
that date. The common council was also given the authority to 
organize and maintain a central school in which the higher branches 
of English education might be taught. That body was authorized to 
purchase a site and erect school buildings for such purpose. This 
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act, therefore, laid the foundation for the organization of a city high 
school system. 

In 1858, by chapter 372, the restriction which was incorporated 
into the act of 1853 which limited instruction in the central school 
to the higher branches of English education was eliminated and the 
superintendent of schools and the school committee were given the 
power to determine the subjects which should be included in the 
course of study maintained in the central school. 

In 1 861, by chapter 2^2 , it was provided that all repairs to school 
buildings which amounted to less than $25 should be a charge upon 
the city, and that all expenses for repairs which exceeded $25 on a 
school building should be a charge upon the district in which such 
building was located. This provision was the beginning of a move- 
ment which was to place all expenses involved in repairs and con- 
struction of school buildings upon the city at large instead of upon 
school districts, as the practice had been until this time. 

In 1870 the charter of the city was again generally revised by 
chapter 519 of the laws of that year. This act introduced an excep- 
tional principle of school administration into the management of city 
school systems which should be given consideration. It has been 
shown that under the amendments to the charter in 1853, the powers 
and duties which were formerly exercised by the commissioners of 
common schools were conferred directly upon the common council 
and that the office of commissioner of common schools was abol- 
ished. In the act of 1870, instead of conferring these powers and 
duties upon the common council of the city, the powers and duties 
in relation to the schools were directly delegated to the city itself. 
The title of the office of superintendent of common schools was 
changed to superintendent of education, and that officer was made 
the head of the educational department. The board of examiners 
established in 1853 was not continued under this law. 

In 1872, by chapter 828, the superintendent of education was 
authorized to appoint a clerk who should be well versed in the Ger- 
man as well as in the English language, and the salary of such clerk 
was fixed at $1200. It is evident that there was a demand from the 
large German population of the city for the teaching of German in 
the public schools, and the object of this law was to provide for the 
proper supervision of the instruction in German which the city 
deemed advisable to include in the public school curriculum. 

In 1888, by chapter 127, the term of the superintendent of educa- 
tion was changed from two to three years. 
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In 1891, by chapter 105, the charter of the city of Buffalo was 
again revised. The provisions relating to education were incorpo- 
rated in title XII under the caption " Department of Public Instruc- 
tion." The act conferred broad powers upon the city authorities in 
relation to the general management and control of schools and in 
relation to the maintenance of high schools, manual and technical 
training schools. Under this act the board of examiners was re- 
established and the mayor was authorized to appoint a board of five. 
One member was appointed each year and the term of the members 
of the board was fixed at five years each. Advanced standards 
were also set for the qualifications of teachers employed in the 
schools of the city. 

Since 1891 the schools of the city of Buffalo have been regulated 
under the law enacted in that year and modified from time to time 
by minor amendments. In 1895, by chapter 805, the term of the 
superintendent of education was changed from three to four years. 
In 1905, by chapter 109, the superintendent of education was author- 
ized to appoint and remove janitors. In 1908, by chapter 336, the 
law regulating the method of conducting examinations for teachers 
certificates was amended. In 1896, by chapter 928, the teachers 
retirement fund was established and this act was generally amended 
in 1909, by chapter 554. 

Analysis of 1891 act. The foregoing review of the history of 
legislation affecting the public schools of the city of Buffalo leads 
to a special consideration of the local educational statutes which 
have controlled and regulated the administration of the schools 
therein for nearly a quarter of a century. This law will be found in 
appendix I of this report. 

An analysis of the provisions of law and of the ordinances which 
have regulated the schools of Buffalo since 1891 shows the following 
principal features : 

1 The city has had no board of education. 

2 The powers universally conferred upon boards of education 
have been conferred, by this law, upon the city itself. 

3 The common council, as the governmental agency of the city, 
has possessed the general power to control and regulate the opera- 
tion of the school system of the city. That body has possessed the 
following specific powers: 

a To determine the course of study which shall be pursued in 
the schools of the city. 

b To fix the compensation and the terms upon which teachers and 
all other employees shall be employed. 
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c To prescribe the tenure which shall be granted to teachers and 
the basis on which such tenure shall be established. 

d To repeal all tenure provisions or to modify such provisions at 
its pleasure. 

e To supplement by ordinance the provisions of the statutes re- 
lating to the examination and certification of teachers. 

/ To determine the amount of the budget to meet contingent ex- 
penses for the maintenance and operation of the schools. 

g To determine where school buildings shall be located and to 
accept plans and specifications prepared by the department of 
public works for new school buildings, or to obtain plans and 
specifications for such buildings through its own initiative. 

h To acquire under its ordinances sites for school buildings and 
to authorize the construction of buildings. 

i To adopt on its own initiative ordinances in relation to the 
general management and discipline of the schools. 

4 Under this law the mayor of the city has possessed the power 
to perform the following duties in relation to school aflfairs : 

a To appoint a board of five school examiners. 

b To suspend and, for cause, remove members of the board of 
examiners. 

c To approve or disapprove the findings of the superintendent of 
education on charges for the removal of teachers and therefore to 
determine whether or not teachers shall be removed for miscon- 
duct or inefficiency. 

d To determine if the action of the superintendent in imposing a 
fine upon a janitor for neglect of duty is just and fair. 

5 The city has a superintendent of education. Such officer has 
been chosen by popular vote at the same time and in the same 
manner as other purely city officers have been elected. Under such 
law the superintendent has possessed the power to perform the fol- 
lowing duties: 

a To be the head of the department of public instruction. 

b To recommend from time to time to the common council the 
course of study to be pursued in the schools. 

c To recommend to the common council such other measures as 
will, in his judgment, render the schools more serviceable to the 
people. 

d To select the teachers to be employed in the schools of the city, 
as- provided by the charter and by ordinance of the common council, 
from names certified to him by the board of school examiners. 
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e To have general supervision and direction of the teachers em- 
ployed in the schools. 

/ To suspend a teacher for cause. 

g To place a teacher on trial for misconduct or inefficiency and 
to report his determination to the mayor, for the mayor's action. 

h To make an annual comprehensive report to the common 
council of the condition of the schools in the city. 

% To appoint a citizen well versed in the German as well as the 
English language to superintend the teaching of German in the 
public schools. This supervisor of German must also act as clerk 
to the superintendent. 

y To appoint janitors and to remove them at his pleasure. 

k To impose upon a janitor a fine or forfeit of a portion of his 
salary for neglect of duty or incompetence, subject, however, to the 
approval of the mayor. 

6 There is a board of examiners which must consist of " five 
citizens of Buffalo." The term of office is five years and one mem- 
ber is appointed each year. These officers receive a salary fixed by 
the common council, which at the present time is $1000 each. No 
qualifications are prescribed for the members of this board. The 
board is required to perform two principal duties, as follows : 

a To have general supervision of the examinations set for the 
purpose of determining the qualifications of teachers to be em- 
ployed in the city. 

h To visit and inspect each school in the city at least once each 
term, to file with the common council official reports thereof, and 
to make such suggestions as will, in its judgment, improve the 
schools of the city. 

Educational provisions of new charter. The law which has gov- 
erned the administration of the schools of Buflfalo for nearly twenty- 
five years is to be superseded by the provisions of another statute. 
The people of Buffalo voted at the general election in 19x4 to adopt 
a charter providing for the commission form of municipal govern- 
ment. This charter becomes operative January i, 1916, and on that 
date the administration of the schools of Buffalo will pass under the 
control of the provisions contained in that act. The legislative, ex- 
ecutive and administrative powers of the city are vested in a body 
called the council. This council consists of the mayor and four 
councilmen who are elected by the people and whose terms of office 
are four years each. The provisions of that law relating to the 
schools are as follows : 
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TITLE VIII 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

ARTICLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION 

§ 290 Until otherwise provided by the council, the department of 
public affairs shall include within its jurisdiction the matter of 
public instruction, of which a board of education shall be the head. 
Such board shall consist of not less than five members, and as many 
more as the council shall by resolution determine, one of whom 
shall be a woman. The members of the board shall serve without 
pay. Under the control of the council, they shall have charge of 
the public schools, their property, expenditures and affairs. The 
superintendent, selected by the council, shall have the immediate 
supervision of the schools, the hiring and discharge after a hearing 
of teachers in accordance with the provisions of this charter, or the 
rules adopted by the board of education, and subject to the general 
ordinances and regulations adopted by the council, and shall have 
the powers now possessed by the superintendent of education, 
not inconsistent herewith. 

§ 291 The city has power to estabHsh, maintain and regulate 
public schools. The city shall be, by ordinance, divided into school 
districts, and from time to time redivided, and in each district there 
shall be maintained one or more primary or grammar schools. Such 
schools shall be open and free to all persons between five and 
twenty-one years of age, residing within their respective districts. 
The city may maintain and regulate one or more high schools, and 
it may also maintain and regulate schools for manual and technical 
training, into which may- be admitted pupils who shall possess the 
qualifications prescribed by ordinance. The high school shall share 
in the literature fund of the State, and in all appropriations to 
academies. The primary and grammar schools shall share in the 
school fund of the State, and in the appropriations made to public 
schools. 

§ 292 All expenses of the school department shall be included 
in and paid out of the general fund. The council is hereby author- 
ized to embrace in its estimate a sum not exceeding three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars annually, which shall be used solely for 
the purchase of school lots, and the erection, enlargement, repairs 
and furnishing of school buildings. It shall be lawful for the city 
to raise an amount of money not exceeding three hundred thousand 
dollars to erect school buildings and to furnish the same and for 
such purpose it shall be lawful for the council of said city by a 
vote of four-fifths of its members from time to time to authorize 
the issue of the bonds of said city to an amount not to exceed in 
the aggregate three hundred thousand dollars, bearing interest at 
the rate of not more than five per centum per annum, interest to 
be paid semiannually ; said bonds to be due in not less than twenty 
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nor more than fifty years from their date and to be sold at not 
less than their par value. 

§ 293 New teachers shall be selected for employment in the dif- 
ferent schools after this act takes effect from lists prepared as to 
grades and qualifications of applicants in the manner provided by 
resolution of the council ; all teachers shall be hired for the period 
of time and at the compensation and upon the terms and conditions 
provided by ordinance. The courses of study and systems of edu- 
cation shall be established by ordinance or in such other manner as 
the council may prescribe, and until provided shall remain as now 
established. 

§ 294 The council shall be the trustees and have the general care 
and management of the public school teachers retirement fund as 
now existing and shall have and possess all the powers relating 
thereto now possessed by the board of trustees thereof ; the council 
is authorized to establish such rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration and investment of said fund as it may from time to 
time deem best. Investment of the fund may be made in the name 
of the council, in bonds of the United States or of the State of 
New York or of any municipal corporation of the State. The 
fund shall consist of the moneys composing it at the time this act 
takes effect, and moneys to be hereafter paid to it in accordance with 

the provisions of this act. 

§ 295 The pubHc school teachers retirement fund, created by this 
act, shall consist of the following moneys, to wit : 

1 All moneys comprising the public school teachers retirement 
fund at the time this act takes effect. 

2 An amount not less than one per centum per annum, nor more 
than two per centum per annum of the respective salaries paid to 
the superintendent of education, assistant superintendent, super- 
visors, directors, principals and teachers, who are regularly em- 
ployed in the public schools of Buffalo or in the department of 
public instruction of said city, to be taken from said salaries in four 
equal quarterly instalments in the manner hereinafter described. 

3 Any moneys which may be appropriated for said fund by the 
council of said city. And the said council is hereby authorized 
and empowered in its discretion to appropriate annually for said 
fund and to include in its annual estimate a sum of money which 
shall not exceed, however, the amount deducted for the previous 
school year from the salaries of the superintendents, supervisors, 
directors, principals and teachers, as provided in the foregoing sub- 
division 2 of this section. 

4 All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests or 
otherwise, for and on account of said fund. 

5 All moneys which may be derived by such other methods as 
may be duly and legally devised for the increase of said fund. 

§ 296 All persons employed in the department of public instruc- 
tion and hereinbefore mentioned as contributors to said fund, shall 
become annuitants under this act in manner following, to wit: any 
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female teacher, officer or employee of the department of public 
instruction enumerated in section 295 of this act who shall have 
served for twenty years, and any male teacher, officer or em- 
ployee of the department of public instruction enumerated in sec- 
tion 295 of this act who shall have served for twenty-five years, 
may be retired by the board of trustees on the recommendation of 
the superintendent of education and become an annuitant of this 
fund during life, if such teacher, officer or employee of the de- 
partment of public instruction enumerated in section 295 of this 
act has become permanently incapacitated for further efficient 
service; provided, however, that four-fifths of such service shall 
have been rendered in the public schools or department of pub- 
lic instruction of the city of Buffalo, and any female teacher, 
officer or employee of the department of public instruction enumer- 
ated in section 295 of this act who shall have served thirty years 
and any male teacher, officer or employee of the department of 
public instruction enumerated in section 295 of this act who shall 
have served thirty-five years, shall have the right to retire and be- 
come an annuitant of said fund during life, provided, however, that 
four-fifths of such service shall have been rendered in the public 
schools or department of public instruction of said city. In case 
any teacher, officer or employee of the department of public in- 
struction shall fail to be reappointed after having served such period 
of time as would entitle him or her to the benefits of said fund 
under the provisions of this act, such teacher, officer or employee 
shall, notwithstanding such termination of service, receive the 
annuity hereby provided. But in case any such teacher, officer or 
employee shall be removed or dismissed from service, or fail of 
reappointment, by reason of misconduct, charged and established 
at the time of such termination of service, such, teacher, officer or 
employee shall not be entitled to receive the benefits of said fund, 
but shall be entitled to receive forthwith, without interest, all 
moneys paid into said fund by him or her during such period of 
service. 

§ 297 Any teacher, officer or employee so retired or retiring shall 
receive as an annuity an amount equal to one-half of the annual 
salary paid to such teacher, officer or employee at the time of such 
retirement ; said annuity shall not exceed the sum of eight hundred 
dollars per annum, which shall be paid by the said board of trustees 
out of the fund created in accordance with this act. 

§ 298 (i) All persons who are annuitants, as provided by this 
act, may become participants in full benefits provided that each 
such person pay into the public school teachers retirement fund 
such additional sum as will make his or her total payments equal to 
forty per centum of his or her salary at the time of his or her 

retirement. 

2 No person shall become an annuitant under this act until he 
or she shall have paid into the retirement fund an amount equal 
to forty per centum of his or her annual salary at the time of 
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retirement ; provided, however, that no person shall be required to 
pay into said fund more than fifteen hundred dollars. 

§ 299 When in its judgment the available fund shall be inadequate 
fully to carry out the provisions of this act, said council is hereb> 
given the power to use both the principal and the income of said 
fund for the payment of annuities hereinbefore mentioned, and 
shall have power to reduce from time to time the amount of all 
annuities; provided, that such reduction shall be at the same rate 
in all cases. 

§ 300 If at any time a teacher, officer or employee of the depart- 
ment of public instruction enumerated in section 295 who shall be 
willing to continue to serve shall not be reelected or reemployed, or 
shall be discharged before the time when he or she would under the 
provisions of this act be entitled to an annuity, then such teacher 
shall be paid back all the money, without interest, which may have 
been deducted from his or her salary under the provisions of this 
act. 

§ 301 Deductions from salaries of teachers, officers or employees 
shall be made quarterly at the following rate, to wit: One per 
centum per annum of the salary of each of the persons enumerated 
in the foregoing subdivision 3 of section 295 until such person shall 
have reached the maximum salary of the class or grade in which 
he or she is employed; and two per centum per annum thereafter: 
provided, however, that no person shall be required to pay into said 
public school teachers retirement fund more than the sum specified 
in section 298. 

§ 302 The superintendent of education shall, quarterly, in making 
the payrolls for the school department or the persons entitled tc 
share in the fund hereby created, deduct a sum not exceeding the 
amount or proportion prescribed in section 301 from the salary of 
each of such persons, and shall certify the amount of such deduc- 
tions and the names of the persons from whose salaries such deduc- 
tions shall have been made ; and such certificate shall accompany the 
payroll, and a warrant for the amount of the deductions so certified 
shall be drawn payable to the order of the city treasurer, who shall 
retain the same as a part of the fund, subject to the disposal of the 
council. 

§ 303 The treasurer of the said city shall be the custodian of 
said fund and he shall execute a bond to the city with good and 
sufficient sureties to be approved by the council, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office. Such bond shall 
be filed in the office of the clerk of the city, and in case of a breach 
of the same or the conditions thereof, suit may be brought on the 
same in the name of said city for the use of the council or of any 
person or persons injured by such breach. 

§ 304 The word '' teacher," as used in this act, shall include al! 
employees of the department of public instruction enumerated in 
subdivisions 2 and 3 of section 295 of this act. 

There are several other sections of the charter which contain pro- 
visions relating to public education. Under section 5 the corpora- 
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tion of the city is authorized to take and hold property for educa- 
tional purposes, to maintain a school department, and to establish a 
system of pensions for the school department and to regulate the 
existing pension system. Under section 13 the council is given 
general authority to perform or supervise the performance of all 
the duties of all city departments and boards, to prescribe the powers 
and duties of the officers and employees in each department, to pre- 
scribe ordinances for the protection of buildings etc., to require 
bonds and undertakings of city officers and deputies, and to pre- 
scribe methods of incurring, auditing and paying indebtedness. 
Under section 14 all city ordinances now existing shall continue in 
force until regularly superseded or amended. Section 42 relates to 
the assignment of councilmen to the superintendency of the dif- 
ferent departments of the city government ; section 44 provides for 
the appointment of the board of education by the council on the 
nomination of the mayor, and also for the removal of members of 
such board ; section 45 requires all appointments and promotions in 
each department of the city government to be under civil service; 
section 46 confers upon the council the power to fix salaries of all 
officers, employees etc., and section 49 requires the council to pro- 
vide the different departments with suitable rooms and accommo- 
dations and also requires the publication of notice before awarding 
a contract in excess of $1000. 

Articles i, 2 and 3 of title V and sections 380 and 381 relate to 
the method of raising taxes and issuing bonds; title VI relates to 
the condemnation of lands for public purposes. 

Ordinances. Since 1853 power has been directly conferred upon 
the common council of the city to adopt ordinances to regulate and 
control the school system upon all questions which have not been 
determined by the law itself. Under such authority the common 
council has from time to time prescribed 114 ordinances. These 
ordinances have the same binding effect upon the management of the 
schools as the law itself. Under the provisions of subdivision 11 of 
section 14 of the new charter all ordinances in effect on January i, 
1916 are continued in force. Such ordinances must be enforced as 
rigidly as the law itself is enforced. They may be modified by action 
of the council and through the regular procedure defined in the new 
charter. Of the ordinances adopted, attention is directed to the 
following : 

2 There shall be maintained in each district one primary or gram- 
mar school, and in the city at large two or more high schools, in 
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which the course of study now pursued shall continue to be taught 
until changed upon the recommendation of the superintendent with 
the approval of the common council. ^ 

10 The superintendent may, with the approval of the common 
council, provide instruction in sewing in those grades of the several 
district schools in which such instruction shall from year to year 
seem advisable. 

14 The superintendent, with the approval of the common council, 
shall designate the character of the school to be maintained in each 
district and the course of instruction to be pursued therein. 

19 The superintendent shall report to the board of public works, 
from time to time, the needed alterations or improvements in or 
additions to the school buildings. 

55 No pupil shall be sent for any purpose whatever from his or 
her classroom without the consent of the principal, nor shall any 
pupil be sent to look up absentee pupils during school hours. 

62 Pupils shall not be transferred from one grade to a higher 
one, except after an examination in which they have demonstrated 
their fitness to do more advanced work. 

63 Pupils that evince habitual indifference to study may be trans- 
ferred to lower grades by the principal. 

72 They [janitors] shall keep all gates locked during th« time 
when there is no school; prevent, so far as possible, boys from 
assembling in the yard or congregating near the school building to 
play, and at all times exercise a watchful care over the school 
property, to protect it from injury. 

74 As a penalty for neglect of duty or for incompetence any 
janitor shall, at the option of the superintendent, with the concur- 
rence of the mayor, either forfeit a portion of his salary or submit 
to dismissal. 

77 . , . Whenever, in his judgment, the public interest shall re- 
quire it, the superintendent may suspend any teacher by an order 
filed in his office, of which a copy shall be forthwith delivered at 
the place of residence of the teacher as registered on the books of 
the department.. With the copy of order of suspension sent to the 
teacher shall also be sent a brief statement of the reasons for such 
suspension. Within ten days after the date of such order, he may, 
and, at the written request of any suspended teacher, he shall either 
file written and specific charges against such teacher in his office 
and deliver, or cause to be delivered, a copy thereof to such teacher 
and to the mayor, or reinstate such teacher without loss of pay. In 
case the written request, or the charges, above specified and the 
teacher shall not have been reinstated within said ten days, such 
teacher shall be deemed to have resignied, and his or her pay shall 
thereupon cease.^ In case charges are filed, the superintendent shall 
hold a hearing, giving five days' written notice to the mayor and to 
such teacher of the time and place of such hearing. Upon the 
hearing the accused shall have the privilege of counsel. Within 
five days after the close of such hearing the superintendent shall 
make his decision in writing and deliver the same to the mayor, 

1 So in printed ordinances. 
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who shall, within five days, file with the city clerk and deliver to the 
superintendent a written statement of his concurrence therewith or 
dissent therefrom, together with his reasons therefor. The super- 
intendent shall immediately thereupon notify such teacher in writ- 
ing of the mayor's decision. If the superintendent decides that 
such teacher should be dismissed, and the mayor concurs in said 
decision, such teacher shall thereby and not otherwise, be dis- 

misseci. . . . 

96 it shall be lawful for the citizens of Buffalo to use the public 
school buildings for the discussion of public questions under the 
following conditions and restrictions: 

1 Whenever the citizens of any school district within the city 
shall desire to hold a meeting in any public school building for the 
discussion of any public question not of a religious or partisan 
character, a written application shall be made to the superintendent 
of education for a permit therefor. Such application shall be signed 
by ten reputable, responsible and adult citizens residing in the school 
district. Before the permit for the holding of such meeting shall 
be given, the application must be approved by indorsement thereon 
in writing by the principal of the school. The application shall give 
the residence addresses of the petitioners, state the object of the 
proposed meeting, and the date and hour at which it is proposed to 
be held. 

2 The persons making the application shall deposit the sum of 
ten dollars with the superintendent of education at the time the 
application for the meeting is filed with that official. In case such 
application is granted, three dollars of such sum shall be paid to the 
janitor of the school building where the meeting is held as com- 
pensation for his services in opening, lighting, looking after such 
building, and cleaning up after such meeting; the remaining seven 
dollars shall be returned to the appHcants upon the presentation of 
a certificate from the superintendent of buildings stating that the 
said school building or furniture or appurtenances thereto were not 
damaged in any way at such meeting. If the superintendent of 
buildings refuses to issue such certificate, on the ground that dam- 
age was done, the commissioner of public works shall determine the 
amount of damage and the same shall be paid out of the seven dol- 
lar deposit, provided the damage shall be less than seven dollars, or 
if it be greater than seven dollars, then the whole of the deposit 
shall be so applied. The balance of said deposit, if any remains, 
shall be returned to the persons making application for the meeting. 

3 All public meetings shall be held in the school buildings at 
such times as shall not interfere with regular school sessions. Not 
more than one meeting shall be held in the same school building on 
the same evening. 

4 It shall be unlawful for any of the participants to any public 
meeting in any school building to engage in religious or partisan 
controversies or to behave in a disorderly manner. The buildings 
are not to be used for recreative purposes, and dancing and smoking 
shall be prohibited. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to 
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prohibit meetings of organizations or societies of the pupils of the 
public schools of the city, but all such meetings shall be subject to 
and under the supervision, regulation and control of the superin- 
tendent of education. 

Analysis of new law and of ordinances continued thereunder. 

An analysis of the foregoing provisions of the new charter which 
becomes effective January i, 1916 and of the ordinances of the old 
common council continued in force under such charter, reveal the 
following prominent features: 

1 The department of public affairs includes within its jurisdiction 
matters pertaining to public instruction ** until otherwise provided 
by the council." 

2 The charter specifically provides that the council shall desig- 
nate one of its members to be the superintendent of the department 
of public affairs. This councilman, therefore, has under his gen- 
eral supervision matters pertaining to education. He may also 
nominate deputies and such other officers as the council shall de- 
termine necessary and is therefore given the power to appoint all 
new officers or employees, created by the council, to serve in the ad- 
ministration of the public school system. 

3 The council is given such broad and general powers over the 
schools that it possesses absolute control of the school system. That 
body is given the following specific powers: 

a To supervise or provide for the performance of the duties of 
all officers connected with the school system, including the board of 
education and the superintendent of education. 

b To determine by resolution the qualifications of teachers and 
to provide the method by which all new teachers shall hereafter be 
appointed. 

c To determine the period of employment, the terms and con- 
ditions thereof, and the salary to be paid teachers hereafter ap- 
pointed. The tenure provided teachers under the ordinances 
adopted by the common council and continued in force under the 
provisions of the new charter are undoubtedly subject to repeal or 
modification by the council. 

d To determine by ordinance the courses of study which may be 
maintained in the schools of the city. The council may in its dis- 
cretion provide some other method for determining what courses 
shall be maintained. 

e To appoint, on the nomination of the mayor, members of the 
board of education and the superintendent of education. It may 
also by resolution increase the number of members on the board of 
education. 
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/ To remove members of the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of education or other officers employed in the administra- 
tion of the school system and, on the nomination of the mayor, to 
fill the vacancies caused by such removals. 

g To adopt resolutions and to enact ordinances within the limi- 
tations of the charter for the control and management of the school 
system. 

h To determine the amount of funds to be included in the annual 
budget for the support and maintenance of the public schools. 

i To include in its estimate of municipal expenses a sum not to 
exceed $350,000 to be used solely for the purchase of school sites 
and the erection, enlargement, repairs or furnishing of school build- 
ings. It may also authorize, by a four-fifths vote, the expenditure 
of an additional sum of $300,000 from time to time for the con- 
struction of new buildings, furnishing the same and issuing bonds 
therefor. 

4 A board of education is created and is made the head of mat- 
ters of public instruction. Members of this board serve without 
pay and for an indeterminate period. At least one member must be 
a woman, and the board must consist of at least five members. The 
members of this board are nominated by the mayor, subject to con- 
firmation by the council. This board is given charge of the public 
schools, their property, expenditures and affairs, subject, however, 
to the control of the council. 

5 The office of superintendent of education is continued, but that 
officer is to be appointed by the council on the nomination of the 
mayor. The superintendent of education is given the " immediate 
supervision of the schools *' and is empowered to hire teachers and 
to discharge them. His authority, however, in the discharge of 
teachers is greatly limited. 

6 Many of the ordinances in effect relate solely to administrative 
and educational questions which should be determined by the super- 
intendent of education, the principals of the schools and the teachers 
in the classrooms upon their knowledge, judgment and discretion, 
and which can not properly be determined upon arbitrary rules of 
administration fixed by the council. 

Fundamental defects. In the foregoing analysis of the principal 
features of the new statutes under which the school system of the 
city of Buffalo is to be managed and operated, there stand out so 
many provisions in direct opposition to the general practice in the 
cities of the entire country and to the generally accepted prin- 
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ciples of sound school administration that these features should be 
given special consideration in this report. 

The real authority in control of the schools is the council and the 
powers which that body exercises over, and the duty which it per- 
forms in relation to, the schools are not even defined in the law. 
The council is given the most sweeping powers conceivable through 
its authority to adopt resolutions and to enact ordinances to control 
the operation and management of the schools and to supervise and 
control the school officers. There is not one provision in the law 
defining the powers and duties of the board of education, except 
the broad statement that the board shall have charge of the schools. 
Every function, however, which the board may perform is depend- 
ent upon the authority given to it by the council and even then in the 
performance of its duty the board is subject to the supervision of 
the council and also to the supervision of the councilman at the 
head of the department of public affairs. Under the new law, 
therefore, Buffalo affords the one exception among the cities of 
the whole country wherein a board of education is nominally charged 
with the management and administration of a school system but 
doe? not have conferred upon it by the laws governing such system 
a single power or duty, and is limited and controlled in the exercise 
of every detail of its official functions to such matters ^s may be 
delegated to it by the municipal council. 

It is apparently intended that the council may provide that mat- 
ters of public instruction may be placed under the jurisdiction of 
some official authority other than that of the department of public 
affairs, as there is a provision in the charter that these matters shall 
be under such department " until otherwise provided by the 
council." The control of a matter of such vital concern to every 
home in a great city as the instruction of its children, should have 
a stable foundation and should not be subject to transfer from one 
official department or authority of the city government to that of 
another department or authority of such government. It may be 
claimed that the council has authority under this provision of law to 
place the schools under the general management of the board of 
education. Such action would be wise, but the control of the schools 
of a great city should not rest upon the disposition of a municipal 
council to enact an ordinance which a succeeding council may 
modify or repeal. The law should make definite provision for the 
control and management of the schools by proper and responsible 
authority. 
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The council may, by the adoption of a resolution, increase the 
number of members on the board of education. Whenever the 
board of education declines to comply with a request of the council 
or of a mayor or of any other single individual who may at some 
time be able to control the action of the council (incidents common 
in the municipal life of the couijtry) the only action necessary to 
compel obedience to such request is the adoption of a resolution in- 
creasing the number of members of such board. It is difficult to 
devise a more vicious or dangerous provision of law regulating and 
controlling a school system, than that conferring upon the council 
the right to increase at its pleasure the number of members of the 
board of education. 

It has been shown that the council may remove members of the 
board of education and the superintendent of education but such 
power of removal is not predicated upon inefficiency, wilful neglect 
of duty or other good cause. This drastic provision, taken in con- 
nection with the provision which gives the council the power to in- 
crease the number of members of the board, places in the hands of 
the municipal council the power to control the action of members of 
a board of education and the superintendent upon every question 
on which the members of such board and such superintendent should 
possess absolute freedom and authority to exercise their inde- 
pendent judgment. 

The method of selecting the superintendent of education presents 
another anomalous situation. The mayor of the city nominates the 
superintendent of education and the council of the city confirms the 
nomination. The superintendent of education is the chief profes- 
sional officer of the school system. The board of education, which 
is to be held responsible for the general management of the school 
system, has nothing whatever to say about the selection of the 
principal educational officer of the city or of its own chief ex- 
ecutive officer. 

The same violation of sound procedure in administration is made 
in conferring upon the councilman the power to nominate deputies 
and other officers who may be created for the proper management 
of the school system. If the council deems it necessary to create a 
new office in connection with the administration of the school system 
of the city, it may create such office irrespective of the judgment of 
the board of education. If such new office is created, the person 
appointed to that office is nominated by the councilman and ap- 
proved by the council without reference to the wishes or judgment 
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of either the superintendent of education or of the board of edu- 
cation. If the board of education should deem it for the best edu- 
cational interests of the city to create a new office such, for in- 
stance, as an associate superintendent of education, it has not the 
power to create such office. The board' might express its judgment 
and desire upon such matter to the council and that body might 
create the office ; but even then neither the board of education nor 
the superintendent of education would have the right to select such 
officer, but the appointment of such associate superintendent would 
be made by the councilman, subject to confirmation by the council. 

The authority given the superintendent of education in relation to 
the dismissal of teachers is one of the most ineffective provisions 
of law that could be enacted to accomplish the end sought. The 
superintendent may exercise his authority in this respect subject 
to the provisions of the charter, subject further to the provisions 
of the rules adopted by the board of education, and subject still 
further to the city ordinances and to regulations adopted by the 
council. The ordinances adopted by the common council relating 
to the removal of teachers are continued in force under the new 
charter and under such ordinances the superintendent may institute 
proceedings against a teacher for misconduct, inefficiency or other 
good cause and when he has reached a conclusion he must file a 
report of the same with the mayor. The mayor then decides 
whether the superintendent has reached a sound and just decision 
and whether or not the teacher shall be dismissed. If the provisions 
of the charter, the provisions of the regulations adopted by the 
board of education, the provisions of the city ordinances and the 
reviewing or affirming power of the mayor do not afford teachers 
sufficient protection in their rights and if an injustice should be in- 
flicted upon them by the pernicious activity of a superintendent in 
the discharge of teachers, such teachers still have the additional 
protection afforded in the Education Law of the right of appeal 
from aggrieved action to the Commissioner of Education. 

Neither the superintendent of education nor the board of educa- 
tion is given authority in the determination of the necessity for 
additional school buildings, or of the location of such buildings. 
These questions are to be determined not by the authorities charged 
with the administration of the school system of the city who. 
because of their relation to the schools, possess knowledge essential 
to the proper determination of such questions, but by the munldpal 
officers of the city. 
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Certain ordinances have been adopted to regulate the use of 
school buildings for community purposes. These regulations, how- 
ever, are of such character as to restrict the use of school buildings 
for such purposes instead of facilitating their use therefor. Ordi- 
nancje 72 provides, for instance, in connection with the duties of 
janitors, as follows: 

They shall keep all gates locked during the time when there is no school; 
prevent so far as possible, boys from assembling in the yard or congregating 
near the school building to play, and at all times exercise a watchful care 
over the school property, to protect it from injury. 

If the citizens of a community desire to use one of the school 
buildings for any proper purpose, they must make a deposit of ten 
dollars, three of which is paid to the janitor and the remaining 
seven is retained until it is known whether injury has been made to 
the property. If no such injury has been made, this money is re- 
turned. If the property is injured, the money is retained, or so 
much thereof as is necessary to meet the amount of the injury. 
There is no security for any injury greater than seven dollars. 

The ordinance, however, specifically provides that the buildings 
shall not be used for recreative purposes and that dancing in the 
buildings shall be prohibited. 

School property in the city of Buffalo has an estimated value of 
$10,500,000, and the people of the city therefore have that amount 
of funds invested in such property. The schools are in session for 
not more than one-third of the usual time which people give to em- 
ployment and recreation. For the remaining two-thirds of this 
time, therefore, that vast sum invested in school property is 
bringing no return whatever to the children and to the taxpayers 
of the city of BuflFalo. The city should encourage in every practi- 
cable way the use of its property by the children and by the citizens 
themselves for all social, recreational and educational purposes 
which will raise the common intelligence and uplift the moral stand- 
ards of her people. 

The organization created for the administration of the Buffalo 
school system has compelled the superintendent of education to 
attend meetings of the common council, and meetings of the several 
committees of that body which have relations with the school sys- 
tem, in order to obtain necessary appropriations, to advocate the 
adoption of ordinances which may be necessary or desirable and to 
protest against the adoption of ordinances which are unnecessary or 
undesirable. The superintendent of education has been compelled 
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to be constantly, week in and week out, during the entire year, ap- 
pealing to the members of the common council for the necessary 
funds to operate the schools, for such improvements and additions 
to the school plant as are necessary for the enactment of ordinances 
conferring on him the usual powers possessed by a superintendent 
of schools, and for the defeat of proposed ordinances detrimental 
to the schools. He has been compelled also to make appeals to the 
mayor for the approval or the disapproval of the action of the com- 
mon council in such matters. His time has been given to the prepa- 
ration of arguments to be presented to the committees of the com- 
mon council and to the mayor. About one-half of his time has been 
wasted in the performance of these duties and to the great injur3'^ of 
the schools. Moreover, one familiar with the operations of common 
councils knows that, when an officer is dependent upon that body and 
is constantly appealing to it for funds and for sufficient authority to 
enable him to perform his legitimate functions, demands are made 
upon him by members of such council and the political influences 
represented by the members of that body which would not be made 
if such officer had unrestricted authority to perform his duties and 
to be independent in his official action. 

It has been shown that the common council and the mayor have 
for years possessed and exercised powers over the management of 
the public schools of the city superior from every viewpoint to the 
powers possessed and exercised over such schools by the superin- 
tendent of education. The tenure of the superintendent even has 
been dependent upon party nominations and election by popular vote. 
The law fixing the legal status of the superintendent of education 
has placed that officer upon the same plane as .that of all the purely 
city officers. The appointment of officers in the school system for 
professional services; the certification, terms of employment, dis- 
missal, tenure and compensation of teachers ; expenditures for every 
purpose in connection with the operation and maintenance of 
schools; the adoption of regulations for the government and disci- 
pline of the schools and for their professional as well as their busi- 
ness management, have been under the control of the mayor and the 
common council. The superintendent of education, the official re- 
sponsible for the results achieved in the schools, has never been a 
vital factor in the consideration of any of these questions. 

Divided responsibility in the operation of any business generally 
results in friction, inefficiency and in great waste. This principle 
applies to the management of a school system as well as to that of all 
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other affairs. The experience of the cities throughout the nation 
show that if a school system is to be managed with efficiency and 
economy, the power to determine all questions involved in the man- 
agement of such system must be conferred upon those who are held 
responsible for results. Power and authority must accompany 
responsibility. This principle of school administration has never 
been applied to the management of the Buffalo school system. 

From the enactment of the law of 1837 relating to the schools of 
Buffalo to the enactment of the charter for that city in 1914, the 
tendency has been to depart farther and farther from the estab- 
lished practice of the State and the country at large, and to submerge 
the school system of that city deeper and deeper into municipal and 
political control until the department charged with the supervision 
of public education has become a powerless and ineffective school 
organization. 

Under the charter of 191 4, the mayor, the council and the council- 
man who is the head of the department of public affairs are given 
the absolute control and management of the school system. These 
officers will stand practically in the same relation to the school sys- 
tem under the new charter as the mayor and the common council 
stood in relation to the schools under former statutes. The board 
of education and the superintendent of education are subordinated 
to the municipal officers in the professional as well as in the business 
management and operation of the schools just as the school officers 
have been under the statutes which have been in force for many 
years. 

The ineffectiveness of the supervision of the schools, the ineffi- 
ciency in the teaching force, the utter lack of respect for superior 
authority which permeates the whole system, the waste of pupils' 
time and of taxpayers' funds, the absence of good business methods 
and procedure, and the failure to obtain from the public school sys- 
tem the greatest service which that system is capable of rendering 
the city, all of which will be clearly shown in the succeeding chap- 
ters of this report, are directly traceable to the type of organization 
under which the school system of Buffalo has been controlled, oper- 
ated and managed for a half century. The continuance of the same 
general plan of school organization does not give to the city of 
Buffalo encouragement to believe that the city will have under such 
plan a more stable, independent, efficient and effective administra- 
tion of her public school system. 
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Progressive features. Notwithstanding the weak points in the 
Buffalo school system, which are indicated in this report, and the 
criticisms which are made upon it, such system may be regarded 
as having possessed many progressive features. Many phases 
of public education recognized everywhere as the legitimate func- 
tions of a modern school system have, from time to time, been 
incorporated into the Buffalo system. The following facts regard- 
ing the Buffalo school system illustrate this statement: 

1 Buffalo was the first city in this country to create the office of 
superintendent of schools, thus recognizing the necessity of proper 
direction and supervision of the school organization. 

2 It was one of the first cities in the country to make schools free 
to all the children, thus recognizing one of the fundamental princi- 
ples in American education — that all the property of the State 
shall educate all the children of the State. 

3 It made early provision for placing expenses upon the city at 
large for repairs to school buildings instead of upon the several 
districts in the city, since this action would guarantee better school 
facilities and would be more equitable in the distribution of taxes. 

4 It transferred at an early period the power from local districts 
and trustees thereof, in the selection of sites and the erection of 
school buildings, to the central city authority charged with the ad- 
ministration of schools. The result of this action gave more ade- 
quate and better school accommodations to the children of the city. 

5 It established central schools for instruction in the advanced 
subjects and paved the way for its extensive system of high schools. 

6 It was one of the first cities of the State to differentiate in the 
courses of study in the seventh and eighth grades, and to make such 
courses sufficiently flexible, to meet community conditions in all 
parts of the city. 

7 It was one of the first cities to recognize the value of vocational 
and technical training and has laid the foundation for comprehen- 
sive and effectual work along such lines. 

8 While the city has recognized the necessity of providing a sys- 
tem of instruction which shall meet the demands of large industrial 
classes, it has not overlooked the vital necessity of making its 
courses of study cultural and of including comprehensive outlines 
of work in literature, history, music and art. 

9 In 1 89 1 the first kindergarten was established and at the present 
time a kindergarten is maintained in nearly four-fifths of the schools 
of the city. 
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10 It is administering a system of medical inspection with such 
completeness and efficiency through the employment of full-time 
physicians, dentists and nurses, as to merit special commendation. 

11 It has established several open-air schools, with a separate 
school for children who are afflicted with tuberculosis. It has also 
established a tuberculosis dispensary and has arranged several 
classes for defective and backward children. 

12 It has adopted a comprehensive and practical system of voca- 
tional guidance. 

13 It has constructed many fine, modern elementary school build- 
ings and there is not a city in the land which has provided high 
school accommodations for its young people more generously and 
adequately and in a manner more representative of its industrial, 
social and cultural environment. 

In justice to the superintendent of education, it should be 
stated in this connection that he has pointed out to the common 
council in his annual reports to that body some of the vital weak- 
nesses of the Buffalo school system. These reports have been 
printed and the public has therefore been informed of the views of 
the superintendent on this subject and on some of the existing con- 
ditions of the Buffalo school system. In these reports he has specifi- 
cally stated that repairs to school property and construction of new 
buildings have been characterized by wastefulness, unbusinesslike 
methods and wilful extravagance. He has cited specific cases in* 
proof of his allegations. He has further stated in these reports that 
he has been compelled to give so much of his time to office details 
that he has not had time for careful study of the problems involved 
in the proper administration of the expanding school system of the 
city, that the supervision of the schools needed reorganization and 
that the children and the taxpayers were suffering a serious loss 
through the inefficiency of the present system. He has also shown 
the evils and extravagances resulting from the authority conferred 
upon the common council and the department of public works in the 
selection of sites and the construction of school buildings and 
pointed out the benefits which the public interests would reap by 
placing the management of the schools under the control of a board 
of education. 

The remedy. If the vital defects in the organization and admin- 
istration of the public school system of Buffalo, which are responsi- 
ble for the inefficiency existing in the work of the schools, are to be 
eliminated and such schools are to be organized and administered 
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for the sole purpose of rendering the greatest possible service to 
the children and therefore to the people of that city, the legal foun- 
dation upon which the school system is operated and maintained 
must be wholly reconstructed. The officers of the educational sys- 
tem, who are generally regarded by the public as responsible for the 
results achieved by the schools, must be given powers and authority 
in the performance of their duties, commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities. The law regulating and controlling the public school sys- 
tem of Buffalo should therefore be amended so as to accomplish the 
following changes in the plan of administration of such system : 

1 There should be an absolute divorcement of all school affairs 
from the municipal and political affairs of the city. 

2 The essential, fundamental provisions of the law regulating the 
school system should be incorporated into the statutes and the con- 
trolling body of the school system should be given the power to 
supplement these statutes through the adoption of regulations. 

3 The board of education should be made the supreme local au- 
thority in the government and administration of the school system. 

4 The board of education should be given the authority to appoint 
the superintendent of education. It should also be authorized to 
appoint such other officers and assistants as may be necessary for 
the proper administration of the school system and to appoint all 
principals and teachers employed in the schools. These officers, 
assistants, principals and teachers, however, should be appointed 
from eligible lists, upon the nomination of the superintendent of 
education. The board should also be given the power of removal 
for misconduct or inefficiency. 

5 The board of education should be given the power and au- 
thority to create such organization as may be necessary to manage, 
operate, supervise and maintain the school system of the city and to 
modify such organization from time to time as changing conditions 
may require. 

6 The board of education should also have the power to select 
school sites, to approve plans and specifications for school buildings 
and to repair and construct school buildings. 

7 Provision should be made in the law for the general mainte- 
nance of the schools by some method which will afford definite ap- 
propriations based upon the increasing needs of a school system to 
be maintained in a city having such progressive ideas on economic 
and social questions as the residents of Buffalo have shown them- 
selves to possess. 
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8 The professional powers and duties which are the recognized 
functions of a superintendent should be definitely conferred by law 
upon the superintendent of education. 

9 All teachers should be required to hold certificates of quahnca- 
tions prescribed under the general Education Law and should also 
meet such additional qualifications as the board of education shall 
prescribe. 

10 All new teachers hereafter appointed should serve for a pro- 
bationary period of not less than one year and not more than three 
years. Upon the completion of a satisfactory probationary service, 
such teachers should be appointed to permanent positions. These 
teachers should then be removable by the board of education for 
misconduct or inefficiency on charges and after a hearing. 

11 A minimum salary for all officers, teachers and employees 
should be fixed in the law and the annual increases and the maxi- 
mum salaries to be paid should be determined by the board of edu- 
cation and based upon efficient service. 

As has already been indicated, the weaknesses in the management 
of the Buflfalo public schools, in the selection of the teachers, in the 
supervision of the instruction, and in the character of the classroom 
teaching spring mainly from the statutory basis upon which the 
schools are instituted and operated. Given an educational statute 
with the broad, general provisions above outlined, the great city of 
Buffalo might then hope to maintain such a system of schools as 
her educational needs demand. The characteristic weaknesses 
of the system, now so apparent, would then as inevitably disappear 
as they now inevitably arise. Some of the principal defects of the 
system, which are discussed in detail in the succeeding chapters of 
this report, and which would yield to correction under a wisely con- 
stituted school organization, may be briefly summarized as follows : 

I The school plant. School districting which fails to make the 
proper use of available buildings ; serious lack in number and extent 
of playgrounds; inadequacy of school accommodations in certain 
sections of the city and the deplorable conditions of a few buildings ; 
the use of unsuitable rented rooms, and the wide and continued 
use of annexes intended only for temporary accommodation ; the 
failure of at least half of the grade rooms of the city to conform 
to one or more of the accepted standards of school hygiene — 
these are the principal weak points in the Buflfalo elementary school 
plant. A school board and a superintendent of schools, given 
adequate and independent authority, might readily transform the 
whole material side of the school system. 
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2 The teaching staff. A board of unprofessionally trained 
examiners fix the qualifications for teachers and determine the basis 
of their certification. Preference in appointments is given to resi- 
dents of Buffalo. The tenure of ofllice is such as to make removal 
of a teacher for just cause practically impossible. The salaries of 
teachers are predicated more upon length than quality of service 
and the salaries of principals more upon the registration roll than 
upon evidence of fruitful work. A professionally sound administra- 
tion in Buffalo would make merit and thorough pedagogical training 
the primary basis in the selection of teachers and productive service 
the basis of tenure of office; and would counteract the pernicious 
" inbreeding " of the present system by the free selection of qualified 
teachers without any reference whatever to their place of residence. 

3 Supervision, Lack of authority and of professional independ- 
ence on the part of the superintendent of schools under the present 
system results in an almost complete lack of soundly conceived 
and intelligently directed supervision of the teaching throughout 
the city. Directors and supervisors and principals continually work 
at cross-purposes. Productive results can be secured only by giving 
a superintendent of schools power to compel as well as to persuade 
and by giving him the protection of a board of education possessing 
broad and independent powers. 
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Chapter II 

THE SCHOOL PLANT 

This chapter discusses the Buffalo school plant, under four 
principal heads: (i) Distribution of schools, (2) School grounds, 
(3) Elementary school buildings, (4) High school buildings. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 
Distribution of population. Buffalo, the second city in size in 
New York State, is one of the most rapidly growing cities in the 
United States. In 1910 the population was 423,715; an unofficial 
estimate from the office of the Secretary of State places the popula- 
tion in 191 5 at 457,354, an increase of 8 per cent in five years. 
The following table indicates the general distribution of the popu- 
lation according to the 1910 census: 

Native born 121 465 28.66% 

Foreign born 118 523 27.97% 

Native born of foreign or mixed parent- 
age 183 727 43-37% 

Total , 423 715 100 % 

The distribution of that part of the population which is foreign 
bom, or native bom of foreign-bom parentage, is shown by the 
following table : 

German 141 969 47 % 

Irish ,.; 32893 10.9% 

Canadian , 30 940 10.2% 

Italian 19 123 6.3% 

Russian 17 022 5-6% 

Austrian 14 931 4-9% 

All others 45 372 15-1% 
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Total 302 250 100 % 

These figures suggest some of the problems to be solved by the 
school officials of Buffalo. 

School districts. A study of the map shows graphically the num- 
ber and distribution of the public, private and parochial schools in 
Buffalo and also the boundaries of the public elementary school 
districts. The school population is most congested in the section of 
the city lying along the northern side of the tracks of the New 
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York Central Railroad, and also along the Niagara river front, and 
the lake front north from the city hall. Nearly all the school build- 
ings in these sections of the city are either filled to capacity or over- 
crowded. The school population seems to be increasing toward the 
northwestern, eastern and southeastern portions of the city. 

The district boundaries are fixed by the board of aldermen and 
not by the superintendent of schools, and the adjustment of bound- 
ary lines between districts can be made only through formal action 
of that body. The fact that many of the schools in certain sections 
of the city are filled to capacity or overcrowded while in other sec- 
tions the schools contain many unoccupied desks seems to indicate 
either that the boundaries of districts were not determined in the 
first instance on the ground of the convenience of the pupils resid- 
ing therein or that readjustment in district boundaries has not kept 
pace with fluctuation in population. 

Many districts are so peculiar in shape that they occasion incon- 
venience to pupils. For instance, the northern section of district 
number 55 includes territory within one block of the school building 
in district number 39. Pupils in the western end of district number 
24 are nearer to schools 8, 39, 48 or 53 than they are to their own 
school. Pupils in the southern part of district number 47 are 
nearer to schools 12 and 32 than to their own school. In certain 
instances schools that are badly overcrowded are situated within 
easy reach of schools that have room to spare. 

The need of redistricting and providing additional school facili- 
ties in certain of these districts is further indicated by the following 
table which shows the seating capacity of the school buildings in 
certain of the congested districts in comparison with the number of 
children of school age residing in these districts: 

CAPACITY 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF OF SCHOOL 

DISTRICT CHILDREN BUILDING 

47 • 4 529 852 

31 4 527 2 050 

55 3 182 I 116 

57 8 273 I 020 

58 3 581 I 66s 

44 5 642 I 864 

43 2 459 I 350 

9 2 579 I 545 

24 2 999 I 48s 
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34 771 12 947 
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At the present time the following schools, which are for the most 
part in the congested Italian or Polish districts, are either filled to 
their capacity or overcrowded: numbers i, 2, 5, 7, 9, 22, 26, 28, 31, 

36, 39> 40, 42, 43> 44, 45> 47, Si, 54, 57, 58, 59 and 60. 

In other sections of the city comparatively few schools are over- 
crowded. In some sections, in fact, the school population is de- 
creasing. There are districts in which schools could be combined 
with resulting economy. For instance, district 13 could be combined 
with adjoining districts; districts 14, 36 and 46 could be combined, 
as could districts 30 and 34. In these districts there were in 1913, 
1269 unoccupied seats in the elementary schools. Some of the 
school buildings in the districts mentioned might be abandoned if 
a readjustment of boundaries were effected. The money now ex- 
pended in the maintenance of unnecessary buildings could well be 
expended in providing better school accommodations in the over- 
crowded sections of the city. The failure to provide adequate 
school facilities in a number of districts in the overcrowded sections 
has compelled parents to send their children to private or parochial 
schools. This should not be necessary. No parent should feel com- 
pelled because of the inadequacy of public school facilities to meet 
the expense incident to the education of his children in a private 
school. Every parent who desires to have his children enjoy the 
advantages of attendance upon a public school is entitled to have 
such privileges afforded his children. It is a basic principle of the 
public school system of our State that equal privileges and oppor- 
tunities shall be provided for all children of school age wherever 
they may happen to reside. In this respect, Buffalo fails to meet its 

just obligation. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS 

In the majority of cases the sites of the Buffalo schools are as ex- 
tensive as usually found in large cities, but in twenty-three cases 
(approximately one-third of the entire number) they are noticeably 
small; in some instances they are barely sufficient for the building 
and its approaches. As typical cases of schools with inadequate 
lots, numbers 7, 30, 31, 40, 42, 44, 45, 50 and 55 may be cited. In 
several instances, sites of satisfactory size for a single original 
building are now crowded because of the erection of additional 
structures not anticipated when the site was purchased. 

Adornment of sites with well-kept lawns and suitable and well- 
placed trees, shrubbery and flowers has in many cases received 
careful attention, but in a much larger number of school grounds, 
some or all of these features are noticeably lacking. 
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Playgrounds are found in connection with 45 buildings. Only a 
few of these are of good size; the most of them are too small to 
serve well their purpose. In most instances no apparatus is pro- 
vided. In two of the three cases where the grounds belong to the 
City Playground Commission, there is, however, a good supply of 
apparatus. The city should be unsparing in its efforts to procure 
proper grounds fit for the use of those elementary schools where at 
present little or no provision for lawns and playgrounds is made. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
The following discussion of the grade school buildings of Buffalo 
is taken up under four headings, as follows: (i) General con- 
ditions, (2) Special features, (3) Statutory and State requirements, 
(4) Provision for special needs. 

General conditions. Of the approximately 100 separate build- 
ings, including annexes, now in use for ekmentary school pur- 
poses, 40 were erected before 1890, 9 before 1870 and 2 before 
1850. Fifty were erected between 1890 and 1910, only 6 being 
built since 1910. There are now in use 66 brick buildings, 47 of 
which are three stories high, approximately 30 frame buildings, 
mostly one story high for temporary use, and certain rented 
quarters. 

A study of the permanent school buildings in the city of Buffalo 
shows a steady improvement in type for a period covering more 
than two generations. There are four types of buildings that call 
for a brief description : 

1 A typical building of an early period was in the form of an 
oblong with entrance hall, stairs and small recitation rooms across 
the front, recitation rooms occupying a corresponding area in the 
rear, and the middle of the building devoted to a large study hall 
lighted from both sides. The addition of wings on the sides of the 
study hall has in some cases shut off much of the light. Hooks in 
the halls and along the stairways take the place of coat rooms. 
Access to the rear extension toilets is through a dark basefment. 

2 A type dating from about 1870 has an entrance hall leading to 
a well in the center containing a composite staircase. This is sur- 
rounded by a narrow floor space, from which access is gained to 
six rooms on each floor except the first, where the hall occupies the 
space of one room. Coat rooms and toilets are in the basement. 

3 A feature of one small class of buildings erected about 1895 is 
a combination auditorium and gymnasium on the ground floor in 
the form of a central rear extension, in some cases furnished with 
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movable settees, 'f he ground floor auditorium has been revived in 
some of the newer buildings. 

4 The buildings of recent construction are all of approved 
modern type and conform to State standards in general design and 
in most of the important details. In even the newest and most ex- 
I>ensive, however, some classrooms have a window area of less than 
one-fifth the floor area, the minimum State standard. 

A careful examination of the floor plans of the buildings shows 
that in many cases they were not economically planned, although on 
the whole they compare favorably with similar buildings in other 
cities constructed at corresponding dates. There are in some too 
many angles and projections, the proportions are frequently un- 
wise, and there is often a lack of compactness. In approximately 
one-third of the buildings, valuable space is wasted in the corridors, 
much of it in some cases, such as in numbers 2, 6, 19, 24, 25, 56 
and 57, where the corridors are from 18 to 25 feet in width. There 
appears to have been at no time any fixed rule in regard to the 
width of corridors or the relative amount of space to which cor- 
ridors should be limited. Although the recent buildings are much 
less subject to criticism in this respect than the older types, there is 
among the last ones completed no uniformity in this respect, but 
instead a variation of 50 per cent in the width of corridors in 
buildings of like size constructed in the same year. 

Most of the older buildings were planned as complete units with- 
out provision for subsequent enlargement. Many of them have, 
however, been enlarged, some several times, so that their original 
capacity has in some instances been more than doubled. In the 
enlargement, classrooms have frequently been darkened; corridors 
have become tortuous or have been cut oflF at either or both ends to 
form new classrooms ; adjacent cloak rooms have been thrown to- 
gether to form grade rooms ; dark, unventilated basements and low, 
dimly lighted attics have been turned into schoolrooms. In some 
cases, passage from one part of a building to another rs gained 
only through cloak rooms or classrooms ; in other cases, the floors 
in different parts of a building are at levels varying as much as 
half a story. 

Portable annexes, one story frame structures, usually heated by 
stoves and not well ventilated, are used in connection with about 
one-half of the schools. Such structures are intended for temporary 
relief of congestion, or for other emergent conditions, their use 
otherwise being indefensible. In many cases, annexes have been 
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used for a number of years in connection with the same buildings — 
in one case for a period of fifteen years or more. Such extensive 
and extended use of these annexes is far from creditable to the 
city. 

The rented quarters are often thoroughly unsatisfactory. Two 
of the worst cases may be cited. In district 3, a building is in use 
which was formerly a saloon and rooming house. There is a 
blacksmith's shop on one side, a livery stable on the other, and a 
saloon across the street. There is no way of ventilating one room 
in this building except by opening the windows, and if this is done 
it gives the children a direct view of habitual indecent exposure by 
men in the blacksmith shop. In another case of rented quarters, 
within a block of the municipal building, the toilet conditions are 
intolerable. The continued use of such buildings by the city for 
school purposes is inexcusable. 

Special features. Toilets. Toilets are usually convenient, light 
and reasonably well ventilated. In these respects they deserve ad- 
verse criticism in but ten cases. The plumbing in use is of many 
kinds and varying degrees of efficiency. Individual toilets and 
continuous latrines running through separate stalls are in use. 
These are supplied by automatic seat flush and by group and in- 
dividual time flush. In a few cases, a latrine urinal is used, but in 
most cases an unbroken vertical slate wall covered with a film of 
running water is provided. A large proportion of the toilet seats, 
though separated by partitions, are without doors, and, as has just 
been stated, the urinals are usually without partitions. The lack of 
privacy resulting from this arrangement of toilet seats and urinals 
is undoubtedly a bad feature. 

Coat rooms. Coat rooms, convenient and adequate, and for the 
most part contiguous to the classrooms, are provided in about two- 
thirds of the buildings. In many of the newer buildings, and in 
some of the older ones, wardrobes in wide corridors are substituted. 
In a number of the older buildings, however, only small, dark base- 
ment rooms or hooks in halls or along stairways are provided. 

Stairways. Stairways commonly show conformity to statutory 
requirements and for the most part are well placed for convenience 
and safety. In many of the newer buildings they are fireproof. 
In at least two buildings, however (numbers 14 and 36), there is 
a winding turn near the bottom. In one or more, as for example 
in number 7, the hand rail is dangerously low. 

Interiors. The interior walls in 47 of the buildings present an 
attractive appearance. They are in almost all cases covered with 
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some one of various shades of green or tints of buff. The green in 
many cases is so dark as materially to contribute to the gloom 
already induced by insufficient window area. The buff is brighter 
and more cheerful, and it should be used in rooms that do not have 
free and full exposure to the sun during a large part of the school 
day, A restful tint of green is preferable in sunny rooms. In, at 
least half of the buildings some attempt is made at decoration of 
walls with pictures. In many cases, the pictures are not especially 
appropriate nor are they well hung; in others, a well-sustained and 
intelligent scheme of decoration has been planned and carried out. 
From observation it would appear that the decoration of each 
building is left to the principal to be executed according to per- 
sonal taste and resources, and that in most cases the responsibility 
is shifted to the shoulders of the individual teachers of the various 
rooms. 

School furniture. The general character and condition of the 
school furniture are commendable. A reasonable supply of adjust- 
able desks is found in nearly every classroom, and the desks 
throughout are modern, well graded and in excellent condition. It 
should be noted, however, that many of the ninth grade rooms 
where instruction in commercial branches is given are fitted with 
only ordinary desks. 

Blackboards, Blackboards of generous area, usually of care- 
fully jointed wine-colored slate, set, however, without regard to the 
age of the pupils, are found in nearly all classrooms. This slate, in 
the older buildings, is in many cases of poor quality, badly spotted 
with rough green areas. A good quality of black slate is used in 
the new buildings and in a few rooms of the older buildings. 

Drinking fountains. The use of some form of conveniently 
placed sanitary drinking fountains is nearly universal. 

Repairs. The state of repair of the buildings owned by the city 
is generally good, though several cases of defective roofs were 
noted, and in a few cases where replacement of an old building 
seems probable minor repairs have been badly neglected. 

Statutory and State requirements. There are certain regu- 
lations regarding school building construction which are generally 
observed throughout the country. In New York State, these re- 
quirements are enforced partly by law and partly by the State De- 
partment of Education. The Department has legal authority to 
prescribe regulations governing the construction of school buildings 
in all parts of the State except in cities of the^ first and second 
classes. Regulations regarding floor and air space, heating and 
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ventilation, fire escapes on three-story buildings and out-swinging 
doors are matters of statute; the requirement concerning the neces- 
sary amount of window space is a Department ruling. 

Floor and air space and light. The statute requires 15 square feet 
of floor space and 200 cubic feet of air space to each pupil; the 
Department ruling in regard to the lighting of school buildings 
is that the glass area shall equal at least one-fifth of the floor area, 
and that the light shall come from the left, or chiefly from the left 
with supplemental light from the rear. 

In the elementary schools of BuflFalo there are approximately 
1289 classrooms with seats for 56,311 pupils. An application of the 
standards just explained gives the following results : 

Floor area sufficient in 783 rooms, insufficient in 506 or 39% 
of the total number; air space sufficient in 698 rooms, insufficient 
in 591 or 54% of the total number; window area sufficient in 335 
rooms, insufficient in 954 or 74% of the total number. 
The distribution of the 74 per cent of rooms with less than the 
normal amount of glass surface is as follows : 

31% of total number of rooms from .9 to i of normal 
14% " .8 " .9 

9% " .7 " -8 

7% " .6 " .7 

8% " .5 " .6 

5% *' under .5 

Windows are usually at the left and rear, in the newer buildings 
mainly at the left. Cross lights are found in the older buildings and 
in a few cases the children face the windows. 

There are other conditions which tend in many instances to make 
the lighting poorer than the preceding figures indicate. A large 
proportion of the classrooms throughout the city are decorated in 
colors that absorb rather than reflect the light; other rooms are 
badly shaded by adjacent buildings. Except in new buildings, 
windows are not placed close together as present practice demands, 
but are placed at intervals. This arrangement causes alternate 
bands of light and of shadow to be thrown across the room. In 
many of the older buildings, windows are a foot or sixteen inches 
from the ceiling, a condition that prevents the light from entering 
the room at the most eflfective height. 

Provision is commonly made for artificial light where needed. 
Gas, either with or without mantles, is usually found, but electric 
light is in use in many rooms. 
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Heating and ventUation. The statute requires that a public 
school building must have a heating and ventilating system capable 
of maintaining a temperature of 70° in any weather and of supply- 
ing 30 cubic feet of fresh air each minute for each pupil. Venti- 
lation tests were made in 208 typical schoolrooms in 60 buildings. 
All types of buildings and of rooms are represented in about equal 
proportion. The outside temperature at the time was between 10° 
and 35° above zero, an excellent range of temperature for the 
satisfactory operation of a heating and ventilating system. In all 
but three cases the grate surface and the boiler capacity seemed 
adequate. Of the 208 rooms tested for ventilation, 76 received 30 
or more cubic feet of fresh air a minute for each pupil, 27 received 
from 20 to 29 cubic feet, 25 received from 10 to 19 cubic feet and 
from 10 to 19 cubic feet and 80 received less than 10 cubic feet. In 
other words, 36 per cent of these rooms complied with the law, 
and 38 per cent of them had less than one-third the fresh air supply 
required by the law. 

Temperature readings were taken in 175 typical rooms. In 70 
of these rooms the temperature was within the commonly accepted 
range of from 65° to 70°; in 80 rooms the temperature ranged 
from 71° to 75° and in 25 rooms it was below 65° or above 75^. 

The best authorities agree that the relative humidity in a school- 
room should range from 50 to 60, and should not fall below 40 
even in extreme winter weather. In only 9 rooms out of 159 was 
the humidity found to be up to this minimum of 40. The range 
in 114 rooms was as follows: 

NUMBER 
OF ROOMS 

16 

9 

12 

II 

7 

O 

8 

The range in 19 out of the remaining 36 rooms was below 20, and 
in 17 was between 32 and 40. 

Precautions in case of fire. The law requires that school buildings 
having more than two stories used for school purposes shall be pro- 
vided with fire escapes, and that all outside doors of school buildings 
shall open outward. Fire escapes, many of them erected this year. 
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28 


22 
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29 


23 
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30 


24 
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31 


25 
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32 
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are found on most of the three-story buildings, but there are still six- 
teen without them. In ten of the sixteen, it is noted that the build- 
ings are fireproof or of slow-burning construction, but the law 
(chapter 140, Laws of 1910, article 16, section 453) is mandatary in 
requiring fire escapes. Exits to fire escapes are now generally 
through metal doors properly fastened, though at last observation 
some were still throi^gh windows with the ordinary sliding sashes 
and with the sills at considerable elevation above the floor of the 
room and the platform of the fire escape. 
Other fire precautions are employed as follows : 

1 Outside doors open outward and are properly fastened as re- 
quired by statute. 

2 Automatic sprinkler systems are installed in the basements of 
about 50 of the buildings. 

3 Asbestos protection on the under side of the floors over the 
furnaces and protected doors for the boiler rooms are common, the 
former nearly universal. 

4 Fire extinguishers are found in a few instances where the 
hazard seems particularly great. 

5 Interior fire gongs are general and in some instances connection 
is made with the fire alarm system of the city. In other cases boxes 
are located near the building. 

Provision for special needs. Rooms required for special forms 
of school work are provided to the extent indicated by the following 
summary : 

1 Assembly rooms are found in 20 per cent of the buildings. 
In about 12 per cent more a fair substitute is arranged by the use of 
rolling partitions so that two or more rooms or two rooms and a 
part of the dividing corridor may on occasion be used as a single 

' room. 

2 Cooking rooms, well fitted, are found in one-third of the build- 
ings, so distributed as to serve as centers for the others. 

3 Sewing rooms are found in about one-fourth of the buildings 
and are supplied with special furniture for this work. These also 
are used as centers. 

4 Manual training rooms properly fitted with benches and tools 
are found in two-thirds of the buildings, some of which have 
separate rooms for the younger and older boys. 

5 Gymnasiums are found in somewhat more than one-tenth of 
the buildings. These are fitted in some cases with a fair supply and 
in other cases with a meager supply of the usual apparatus, and in 
a few instances have shower baths and swimming pools. 
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6 Kindergarten rooms are found in about three-fourths of the 
buildings. 

7 Open-air rooms have been introduced but no general equip- 
ment has as yet been provided. 

8 Rooms with dark shades to be used for day time projection 
purposes are not uncommon, and in a few buildings some provision 
for moving picttu'es is made. 

9 Playrooms for boys and girls are found in the basements of 
many buildings. 

Care of buildings. The school janitors are appointed by the 
superintendent of schools from a list certified to him by the city 
civil service board, and are subject to his direction. The engineers 
for the four high schools are appointed and controlled by the com- 
missioner of public works. Such engineers should be appointed 
by the school authorities and should be under their control. 

As a class the janitors are intelligent and attentive to their duties, 

although not always responsive to the requests of the principals. 

In but few cases is there occasion for criticisms of individual 

janitors and in only one case should such criticism be severe. 

As a rule the school buildings are well cleaned and fairly free 

from dust. In a majority of cases, however, there is evident 

lack of knowledge and skill on the part of the janitors in properly 

operating the heating and ventilating systems as shown by their 

failure to secure satisfactory results. In many instances where 

mechanical ventilation is provided, it was not in use at the time 

of the inspection and in a few cases had not been in use for years. 

In some cases, it is used only in the coldest weather when least 

needed. In the light of the facts concerning ventilation already 

presented, it is clear that janitors should be instructed in the proper 

operation of ventilating systems. 

HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The Lafayette High School building, occupied for over a decade, 
is a convenient brick building in a residential part of the city amid 
appropriate surroundings. The general design is good. The rooms 
are cheerful and commodious. The heating and ventilation are 
said to be easy and effective. The blackboard, furniture, apparatus, 
libraries and supplies are satisfactory. 

The Hutchinson, the Masten Park and the Technical High 
Schools occupied new buildings in 1914. These buildings have 
been designed and erected with intent to make them as perfect as 
the most modem scientific ideas of sanitation and construction can 
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devise and money provide. They have ideal locations and are 
modem, fireproof structures. They contain auditoriums with 
bakonies, seated with opera chairs and furnished with booths for 
moving pictures. They have study halls, recitation rooms, libraries 
and art studios. Physical laboratories are furnished with water, 
steam, air, gas and both direct and alternating electricity. Instruc- 
tors' laboratories adjoin in which are found machinery and tools. 
In the Technical High School is found an elaborate equipment of 
machinery and tools for the use of pupils. The chemical labora- 
tories are designed on a similar elaborate scale. Biologic labora- 
tories have greenhouses, aviaries and aquariums. Science lecture 
rooms are fitted with every convenience including apparatus for 
moving pictures. For domestic science, kitchens, dining rooms, 
laundries, bedrooms and bathrooms are provided, each a model of 
its class, all excellently finished and lavishly furnished. 

For the physical comfort of the pupils and the teachers are found 
rest rooms, gymnasiums, shower baths, swimming pools, toilets, 
elevators, kitchens and lunch rooms, all convenient, commodious 
and attractive. 

The heating and ventilating systems of these buildings are elabo- 
rately planned with direct and indirect steaiii radiation, humidifiers, 
electrically driven plenum fans and separate exhaust fans for 
laboratories, kitchens and toilets; but at the time of the inspection of 
these buildings these systems had not been finally adjusted, tested 
and accepted by the city from the contractors. It was therefore 
deemed inappropriate to make tests and report results. 

The South Park High School building of similar scale was oc- 
cupied in 191 5. 

CONCLUSION 

In the preceding pages references have been made to old types 
of grade buildings still in use, to the crowding of additional 
annexes, wings or new structures upon lots of inadequate size, 
to the remodeling of buildings with the purpose of making 
classrooms from parts of the buildings neither designed nor fitted 
for that use. It has been clearly shown, also, that a considerable 
proportion of the schoolrooms throughout the city violate statutes 
or State requirements as to lighting, ventilation, and the number of 
pupils to be accommodated in a room, of given size. In a few 
buildings, some or all of the conditions here pointed out obtain to 
such an extent that the continued use of these buildings should not 
be permitted, even for a period of weeks or months. An example 
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of such a school is number 31. Others, among those recently con- 
structed, numbers 32 and 56 for example, seem models of ele- 
mentary school construction. 

School districting which fails to make the fullest use of available 
buildings; serious lack in number and extent of playgrounds; in- 
adequacy of school accommodations in certain sections of the city, 
and the deplorable condition of a few buildings; the use of un- 
suitable rented rooms, and the wide and continued use of annexes 
intended only for temporary occupation ; the failure of at least half 
of the grade rooms in the city to conform to one or more of the ac- 
cepted standards of school hygiene — these are the principal weak 
points in the Buffalo elementary school plant. It would be pleasant 
to turn from them to an unreserved commendation of the high 
school buildings. But this is not permitted. Beautiful and com- 
plete these buildings are, but their cost has been tpo great. The 
average cost of seventy-three recently constructed high schools in 
thirty-four cities of this country is $264 for each pupil accommo- 
dated. The average cost for each pupil of Buffalo's four recently 
erected high schools is $565, more than twice the average in the 
other cities. 

Public school buildings of the worst type and of the best type are 
to be found in Buffalo. The great need is a settled and economical 
policy of school construction which will substitute, slowly if need 
be, but systematically and persistently, measures of general improve- 
ment for neglect or makeshift in some instances, and wasteful 
extravagance in others. 
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Chapter III 

THE TEACHING STAFF 

This chapter includes discussions of the following topics: (i) 
manner of selection of teachers, (2) tenure of position, (3) train- 
ing, (4) experience, (5) salaries, (6) "inbreeding." 

MANNER OP SELECTION 

Prior to 1893, each candidate for appointment as teacher in the 
public schools of Buffalo was examined individually by the 
superintendent and appointed upon evidence of qualifications de- 
termined by him alone. These examinations were never made 
public, and no record was kept of them. Many persons were ap- 
pointed with no professional training and little general education. 
In fact, many were appointed who had not even completed the 
course of study prescribed for the grades. In 1892 a board was 
created for the purpose of examining candidates for positions in 
the schools. Since this time candidates have been required to take 
examinations prepared and administered by this board. A city 
ordinance makes it the duty of the superintendent of schools to 
prescribe or approve the scope of these examinations. 

It is generally recognized that the preparation of suitable ques- 
tions for determining the educational and professional qualifications 
of candidates for positions as teachers in public schools demands 
professional training and extended and successful experience in 
teaching. Four of the five members of the board of school ex- 
aminers, however, are laymen unacquainted with the science of 
teaching or with the administration of school work; only one of 
them has had any experience in teaching or in supervision of 
teaching. 

A board made up largely of persons untrained in the profession 
of teaching is not competent to perform satisfactorily the difficult 
task assigned to this board. As a matter of fact, its chief functions 
have been exercised by its secretary, a graduate of a normal school 
of this State and a young man of considerable tact and ability. He 
is charged with the making of all the questions for the examination 
of candidates for teachers in the grades and with most of those 
for teachers of special and academic subjects. In addition to this, 
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he takes care of all the correspondence of the office, makes out all 
the reports for the board and conducts its affairs generally. It is 
evident that, even were his scholarship, training and experience so 
unusual and versatile as to enable him properly to prepare suitable 
questions for so many diversified subjects, in the time he is able to 
devote to this work the careful preparation of such questions would 
be impossible. 

It must be said, however, that the present system of examina- 
tions with its regulations and requirements is an improvement over 
the method of selecting teachers that prevailed prior to its inaugura- 
tion. 

A statement of the general requirements, and outlines of the scope 
of the various examinations conducted by the board of school ex- 
aminers are contained in "A Syllabus of the Buffalo City Teachers 
Examinations." The requirements and outlines of material in- 
cluded in this publication are shorn of much of their significance, 
however, by two regulations. One of these provides for the giving 
of special examinations at the discretion of the board; the other 
permits the board " to alter, revise or amend without further notice 
or publication, any entrance requirement or provision printed in this 
syllabus." Another regulation provides that any person with " eight 
years' experience as a public school teacher " may receive a " high 
school teacher's certificate " or a " grammar and primary school 
principal's certificate." 

A certification of qualification is granted to each candidate who 
passes an examination satisfactorily, and his name is placed on the 
list of eligible teachers. From these the superintendent of schools 
selects the teachers for substitute, temporary and permanent posi- 
tions as vacancies occur and the needs of the schools demand. 
Superintendent Emerson, in speaking before a joint meeting of the 
Buffalo Qiamber of Commerce and the Buffalo Principals Asso- 
ciation on December 8, 1914, said, " Of seventy-five names of 
teachers submitted to me for appointment, only about ten are real 
born teachers. You can not get 1600 ideal teachers in this way. 
About one-half of them are good teachers ; the others are of the kind 
that you would not select if you had other names from which to 
choose." 

TENURE OP POSITION 

Prior to January i, 191 1, the superintendent of schools made 
annual contracts with all teachers and a teacher was dismissed from 
the service upon the superintendent's refusal to renew this annual 
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contract. In 1910 a number of teachers in the city formed an or- 
ganization with a membership of about one thousand. Through the 
influence of this organization ordinances were passed which make it 
practically impossible for the superintendent to prevent the perma- 
nent emplo3rment of a teacher who has been granted a probationary 
appointment, or to dismiss a teacher who has received a permanent 
appointment. These provisions, which are contained in section 78 of 
chapter XIV of the city ordinances, may be found in an appendix 
of this report 

In only three instances has the superintendent refused to grant 
a certificate of any one of the three grades described in the ordi- 
nance. Even this has not been done without considerable embar- 
rassment to him. 

Although there are teachers in the service who are incom- 
petent by reason of age, physical disability or general inefficiency, 
and should be retired, the superintendent states that it would be 
useless for him to attempt to dismiss them or to force them to retire 
from the service. He has not attempted to dismiss a teacher from 
the service since these ordinances became effective. A careful 
study of these ordinances makes it appear that they were passed 
for the purpose of making it as embarrassing and as difficult as 
possible for the superintendent to insist upon high standards of 
work and efficiency, and to secure loyal cooperation among teachers 
and principals. 

That the board of school examiners recognized the effect of these 
ordinances may be seen from the following quotation from their 
annual report submitted to the common council in December 191 1 : 

Where there is a permanent tenure of office, as we have here in Buffalo, 
there is a noticeable tendency on the part of teachers indifferent to their 
personal advancement and the progress of their schools to follow a routine 
rut, oblivious of the demands of the times for that progressive effectiveness 
that is absolutely necessary to teaching success. As long as there are no 
flagrant failures or absolute demoralization, the superintendent is helpless, 
the department suffers in silence, and the annual salary increase falls alike 
into the purse of the progressive and the apathetic teacher. 

Teachers who perfunctorily perform their school tasks year after year, 
dealing with the daily routine in the same manner that characterized their 
first teaching efforts, are not in the way of educational progress and teach- 
ing effectiveness. Methods of instructions are changing from year to year 
and it is necessary that teachers keep abreast of the educational advance, 
both in professional learning and in general information, if they wish to 
develop and maintain the maximum degree of usefulness in the schools. 
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As a result of the security granted by these ordinances, many 
teachers have become careless about getting to school on time, in- 
different to suggestions, disloyal to those in authority, and in some 
cases insubordinate. Moreover, these conditions lead to frequent 
lack of interest in personal efficiency and success in classroom in- 
struction. No one thing could do more to raise the standard of 
teaching in the Buffalo schools than a decided modification of these 
ordinances relating to permanency of tenure. 

TRAINING 

The following tables show the training of nearly all elementary 
school teachers, elementary school principals and high school teach- 
ers in the Buffalo system. 

The training of 1371 (approximately all) of the teachers in the 
elementary schools is shown by the following figures : 

a Graduates of colleges 3 

h Graduates of normal schools 499 

c Graduates of training classes or training schools 415 

d Graduates of high schools 1025 

e Graduates of kindergarten courses 67 

f Those who have pursued partial courses in normal,, high, or train- 
ing schools 215 

g Those who have not graduated from any institution, not even a 

grammar school 154 

During the past few years a number of elementary school teachers 
have been taking summer courses in various colleges. In addition 
to the three who were graduated from college, 102 have taken some 
college work. This tendency to take summer courses seems to be 
prompted by a desire for promotion to the position of teacher in the 
eighth or ninth grades, where teachers receive $50 a year more than 
in any of the grades below, or sis a teacher in the high school where 
the salaries are still higher. The fact that the board of school ex- 
aminers has been discussing the need of examinations for promotion 
may also have been a factor in bringing about this increased tend- 
ency to take professional training. 

It was found as a result of careful inquiry that notwithstanding 
the meager training possessed by many teachers as above indicated, 
very few of the teachers read professional or educational books or 
journals. Very little attempt is made by the majority to keep pro- 
fessionally alive. 
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The training of 57 elementary school principals is as follows : 

Graduates of high schools 

Graduates of training classes or training schools 

Graduates of normal schools 

Graduates of colleges 

Those who have pursued partial courses m colleges, normal or train- 
ing schools 



36 

7 
27 

16 
18 



V 



The following figures show the training of 182 teachers in the 
four high schools: 



Graduates of colleges 

Graduates of normal schools 

Graduates of training classes or training schools 

Graduates of high schools 

Those who have completed partial courses in colleges, normal, high 

or training schools 

Those who have pursued special courses in higher institutions 

Those who have not graduated from any high school or higher 

institution 



67 ■ C;^7 
42 
22 
150 



33 

53 

32 



SALARIES 
The city ordinances provide that 

Teachers in grades one to seven inclusive, and teachers of German, 
shall receive a minimum of $500, an annual increase of $50, and a maxi- 
mum of $900. 

Eighth and ninth grade teachers in primary and grammar schools 
shall each receive $50 in addition to the yearly salary which each teacher 
would be entitled to receive as a teacher in grades one to seven inclusive. 
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Of 1371 


teachers, 


207 receive 


. an 


annual salary of 
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180 
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$400-550 

600-850 

900 

950-1000 

1050-1350 



Those receiving $1000 or more are department principals or have 
special lines of work. 

The city ordinances provide that 

Salaries of principals of grammar and primary schools shall be based upon 
the average annual net registration of pupils during the school year imme- 
diately preceding that for which said salaries are paid, and shall be deter- 
mined and are hereby fixed as follows : 
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In schools the average annual net registration of which shall be 700 or 
under, the minimum salary shall be $1500; annual increase $100; maximum 
salary $2000. 

In schools where the average annual net registration is over 700 and not 
over iioo, the minimum salary shall be $1500; annual increase $100; maxi- 
mum salary $2200. 

In schools where the average annual net registration is over iioo, the 
minimum salary shall be $1500; annual increase $100; maximum salary $2500. 

Of the 57 grammar school principals, only one is receiving a 
salary of less than $2000; 20 are receiving $2000, 22, $2200 and 
14, $2500. 

It will be noted that salary increases for assistant teachers in the 
elementary schools are based upon mere length of service, and in- 
creases for elementary school principals are based upon length of 
service and registration of schools. 

The salaries of the 182 high school teachers may be grouped as 
follows : 
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annual 


salary of 
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$600-900 

900-1200 

1200 

1300-1500 

1500-2000 

2000 



Those receiving $2000 are heads of departments. 



EXPERIENCE 

The teaching experience of the elementary school teachers is in- 
dicated by the following table which gives by five-year periods the 
number of teachers who have taught from one to fifty years : 

BETWEEN NUMBER 

1-5 years 260 

5-10 " 312 

10-15 " 233 

15-^ " 163 

20-25 " 158 

25-30 " 115 

30^5 " 63 

35-40 " 29 

40-45 " 16 

45-50 



" 6 



Total 1355 
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The other elementary school teachers have taught less than one 
year. 

Only 290 of the 1371 elementary school teachers have had ex- 
perience outside of the Buffalo system; 1081 of the teachers have 
had no experience outside of the city. The average term of experi- 
ence for the 1371 teachers in the schools of Buffalo is 12.9 years. 
The average total experience is 13.7 years. 

The average total experience of the 57 elementary school prin- 
cipals is 26.0 years; the average experience in the Buffalo school 
system is 22.2 years. 

The average total experience of the 182 high school teachers is 
15.7 years; the average term of experience in the Buffalo high 
schools is 10.6 years. 

" INBREEDING " 

"A Syllabus of the Buffalo City Teachers Examinations" con- 
tains the following statement : ** In the employment of teachers, 
preference shall be given to residents of Buffalo." 

The proportion of elementary school teachers trained in the 
Buffalo schools is shown by the following table : 

GRADUATES OF 

High schools 1025 .•. 

Normal schools 499 

Training classes or schools 415 

Kindergarten courses ^^ 

Of the 36 elementaiy school principals who are high school 
graduates, 18 are from Buffalo high schools; of the 27 who are 
normal school graduates, 18 are from the Buffalo Normal School; 
and of the seven who are training class or school graduates, two 
are from the Buffalo training school. 

The proportion of high school teachers trained only in the Buffalo* 
schools is shown by the following table : 

GRADUATES OF 

High schools 150 

Training classes or schools 22 

Normal schools 42 

It should be noted, also, that a large proportion of the training 
school teachers are themselves products of Buffalo educational in- 
stitutions. 
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This chapter clearly shows the following fundamental weaknesses 
in the Buffalo system of selecting teachers : 

1 The regulations of the board of examiners make it possible for 
a teacher to be licensed at the discretion of the board without prepa- 
ration or training of any sort. 

2 Tenure of position is such that no teacher is compelled to main- 
tain a standard of instruction higher than her personal inclinations 
dictate. 

3 A large proportion of the teachers in the Buffalo schools have 
not had the professional training generally considered necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the work in which they are engaged. 

4 Salary increases are dependent chiefly upon length of service 
and registration of schools, rather tlian upon professional training 
and evidence of successful work. 

5 Far too small a proportion of the teachers have had training 
or experience outside of the Buffalo schools. 
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Chapter IV 

TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

This chapter considers the actual work of teaching in the Buffalo 
elementary schools, which is under the immediate direction of the 
superintendent of schools. Below the superintaident, the principal 
officials are the three supervisors to. whom is entrusted the general 
direction of instruction, as to both content and method, in the 
primary grades, the intermediate grades and the grammar grades. 

The discussion of the general subject of teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools naturally falls into two divisions: (i) supervision, and 
(2) instruction. 

SUPERVISION 

The subject of supervision will be treated under the following 
heads : 

1 Oversight of instruction 

2 Programs 

3 Promotions 

4 Records 

Oversight of instruction. The immediate supervision of instruc- 
tion in the grammar schools is in the hands of supervisors, directors 
of special subjects and principals. 

The work ojE the supervisors is the general oversight of instruc- 
tion, especially in the basic subjects, reading, English, arithmetic, 
penmanship, geography, history and physiology. The special di- 
rectors outline the work to be covered and supervise the instruction 
in the kindergarten, in domestic art (sewing), domestic science 
(cooking), art, music, penmanship, typewriting, vocational educa- 
tion and manual training, German, physical training (Swedish 
system) and German gymnastics and swimming. It is to be ex- 
pected that supervisors and directors will cooperate in their work, 
and that the principals, coming as they do into daily contact with 
the actual classroom instruction, will see to it that the policies and 
suggestions of supervisors and directors are put into effect. This, 
however, is not the case. 

While the supervisors, directors and principals may occasionally 
cooperate in certain matters, this cooperation is incidental rather 
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than systematic, . and their work is carried on as a whole inde- 
pendently of one another. Any authority of supervisors over 
directors is at most nominal. Each director is in practice a free 
lance. This is even true of the directors of departments as closely 
connected as those of physical culture and gymnastics. The direc- 
tors, with the help of special instructors, either oversee or actually 
carry on model instruction in their various fields. Their work 
is considered in special sections of this report. This section of the 
report will include a discussion of (i) the supervision of instruc- 
tion as carried. on by the supervisors; (2) the relation of the 
directors to the general organization and supervision of instruction ; 
(3) the part taken by the principals in the supervision of instruc- 
tion ; (4) the effect of " in-breeding " and " permanent tenure " 
upon supervision. 

Supervisors, There are three supervisors who are the agents and 
direct appointees of the superintendent of schools. The primary 
supervisor has general oversight of grades i, 2 and 3; the inter- 
mediate grade supervisor of grades 4, 5 and 6 ; and the grammar 
grade supervisor of grades 7, 8 and 9. This division of work makes 
it necessary for each supervisor to visit each of the schools 
scattered over the whole city. Their supervision of instruction is 
carried on directly with the teachers without reference to the prin- 
cipals. By this system, the supervisor of primary grades attempts 
to oversee directly the work of 500 teachers in all parts of the city, 
the supervisor of intermediate grades attempts a like task with 450, 
and the supervisor of grammar grades with 335 teachers. In 
addition to this work, each supervisor must care personally for 
much of his naturally extensive office work. Further, the super- 
visor of intermediate grades has charge of all grammar school 
supplies, and arranges for the services of whatever substitute 
teachers are needed from day to day. 

A large school organization that takes out of the hands of the 
principals the immediate supervision of instruction in their schools 
sets up an impossible task for the few general supervisory officers 
who supplant them and at the same time lessens the dignity of 
their positions and hinders their professional development. 

Such a system naturally results in the kind of supervision 
actually found in the schools. The supervisors make short visits 
to classrooms two or three times a year and do little more than 
observe how teachers are succeeding in covering the work outlined 
in the course of study. They can not and do not give the effective 
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assistance that must constitute so large a proportion of any really 
valuable classroom supervision. Moreover, their necessarily in- 
frequent visits render it impossible for them to make certain that 
their general policies as well as their specific instructions are carried 
out. 

In addition to their actual classroom visitationsi the supervisors 
from time to time assemble the teachers for general conferences. 
These conferences seem to be largely devoted to outlining work to 
be done and giving rather general suggestions and instructions as 
to the conduct of this work. These suggestions are frequently, if 
not usually, given out in typewritten form and often embody minor 
revisions of the syllabus. 

The general character of these instructions is fairly suggested 
by the following: 

First grade — Number work largely incidental. Watch for oppor- 
tunities to have children count, compare, measure, estimate in connection 
with stories, games, reading, word study, distribution of materials, 
manual training, schoolroom life. Be alive to the " phychologic moment " 
in which to relate idea and symbol. How many bears? Which is 
larger? Largest? How much porridge? How many blue squares? 
How many ^ys in this row? Avoid drills ; they belong to higher grades. 

Language — primary grades 

Point of view— "Comt let us live with" and "teach the children" 
not studies nor grades. " I believe that education is a process of living 
not a preparation for future living." John Dewey. 

Language — This reflects the whole life and spirit of the school. It 
also reflects the teacher, giving evidence of her personality, her sympathy 
and heart, her cultivation; it has the impress of the books she reads, 
of her familiar associations, of the English spoken in the life outside 
of the school. The importance of her example ; imitation is a more 
vital factor in language teaching than rules and definitions are. The 
teacher's example should be judged by a high standard. Is it reasonable 
to expect that the language of pupils will be interesting, correct, fluent 
and agreeable if the teacher's language lacks these qualities? . 

Phonics — A few minutes each day should be devoted to drill in spell- 
ing, by sound, distinct articulation and correct pronunciation. Vocabu- 
lary of review work. Use the words of the Bender primer. Analysis 
and grouping of vocabulary, thus: 
Eye and ear 

1 Say good naturally 

2 Cover ood, have g sounded 

3 Cover g, have ood sounded 

4 Uncover, sound, blend 

Emphasize practice in saying prefixes and suffixes, as afraid, array, 
dishes, going, little, sunny. 
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It will readily be seen how impossible it is to reach the inex- 
perienced, weak or careless teacher by methods of this kind. Such 
methods are weak substitutes for direct, personal supervision. 

The failure of the supervisors to work with the grammar school 
principals is again seen in the matter of teachers conferences. The 
principals are not required or even invited to attend, and are seldom, 
if ever, present. No method is employed to keep the principals in 
touch with the instruction and suggestions made by the supervisors 
to the teachers. In general, principals are neither required nor 
requested to see that these suggestions are acted upon by the teach- 
ers in their respective schools. Indeed, the principal must gen- 
erally inquire of his teachers if he would know what matters were 
taken up at the conferences. 

Again, teachers are not generally advised or encouraged to 
counsel with their principals regarding the matters presented at 
the conferences. It appears that in some cases they have been ad- 
vised to the contrary. As a natural result, the suggestions and in- 
structions of supervisors are not well followed up by the principals, 
and in the majority of cases they are not earnestly and effectively 
adopted by the teachers. Some of the principals frankly state that 
they have given up the effort to supervise instruction, because they 
are ignored by the supervisors. In the case of the majority of the 
principals, it is clear that this condition exists. A few principals 
manage to keep in touch with the directions of the supervisors and 
to follow them up in their schools. 

The directors of special subjects, in common with the super- 
visors, go directly to the teachers with their instructions. In one 
important aspect, the general organization of school work through- 
out the city is seriously interfered with by the directors and special 
teachers. The preparation and maintenance of well-balanced gen- 
eral programs, and prompt organization of school work, are rendered 
impossible by the fact that the directors prepare their own programs, 
arid ignore the principals entirely in the arrangement of their 
own special work. The interference of directors and special teach- 
ers with program making is discussed in the section on "Pro- 
grams." This unwarrantable interference by special directors 
delays school organization in many cases as late as the fifth week 
of school, or even later. 

Two specific cases may be mentioned. On the morning of Septem- 
ber 30th, when the inspectors visited one of the grammar schools, the 
principal explained that he had been unable to make out his program 
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of work and to complete the organization of his school because 
the schedules for German and manual training had not yet been 
sent to him by the directors of these subjects. The teacher of 
German had come for her first work the day before. The teacher 
of manual training had not yet reported for work. She was, how- 
ever, found that afternoon at work in her room. She came that 
morning, went to her room and notified teachers to send certain 
pupils to her for work, without having reported to the principal. 
In another school, while the inspectors were present, during the 
thirteenth week of school, the supervisor of writing appeared for 
the first time, and was found issuing instructions to pupils and 
teachers without reference to the principal. The principal had not 
heard from her before during the school year and had no reason to 
expect her on the day of her visit. It was found that for similar 
reasons other principals were unable to organize their schools until 
late in the fall. 

It is evident that the effective supervision of a large school system 
depends vitally upon the grammar school principals. It is by these 
officers that the general policies of the superintendent and his 
associates must be put into operation. Upon them devolves the 
duty of immediately supervising the work of their teachers, of 
enforcing the various statutes relating to the schools, of seeing that 
the course of study and the special phases of it which are under the 
direction of supervisors are observed so far as practicable. The 
principals come into close contact with the school community which 
each serves and can effect a spirit of friendliness between the home 
and the school. Without this assistance, the general supervisory 
officers are powerless to secure the effective cooperation of teachers 
and parents. 

The duties of a school principal are of two classes: those that 
are clerical or administrative in character, and those which have to 
do with the maintenance of standards of instruction. 

It was found that in general the administrative and clerical phases 
of the principals' work are satisfactorily cared for. Each school 
as a whole is well disciplined, although there are individual teachers 
who fail to maintain proper order in their rooms. A spirit of 
industry is usually evident. On the other hand, the" supervision of 
instruction by the principals is not satisfactory. As has already 
been pointed out, this work is largely taken out of the hands of the 
principals, although some of them nevertheless find means of carry- 
ing it on effectively. It should be noted, too, that some principals 
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are so burdened with necessary clerical duties as to have little time 
for Other work. There is a marked difference between individual 
principals in this respect. With about the same amount of clerical 
work, certain principals scarcely leave their offices all the school 
day, others do a reasonable amount of work outside of school hours 
and are thus enabled to give time to classroom visitation, while 
others accomplish the same results by carefully systematizing their 
work. Except in the largest schools, the principals who wish to 
have time for classroom visitation are usually able to find that 
time. Existing conditions indicate that in many cases classroom 
visitation is too largely perfunctory and prompted by attention to 
administrative details rather than T^y the effort to improve the class- 
room work, to encourage teachers, and to aid them in attaining 
better results in instruction. 

Less than one-third of the principals hold teachers meetings either 
frequently or regularly; and less than one- fourth of them hold 
teachers meetings to discuss professional problems. One principal 
stated that he did not believe in teachers meetings ; others expressed 
themselves as thinking that time spent in such meetmgs was wasted. 
The principals themselves have meetings from time to time, but 
not for the discussion of problems of instruction or of school ad- 
ministration. 

This lack of helpful and stimulating supervision has a deadening 
effect upon the work of the principals as well as upon that of the 
teachers. While it is true that certain of the principals lack ade- 
quate preparation, successful teaching experience and due apprecia- 
tion of what is justly expected of them, it is also true that the 
system of which they are a part is to a large extent responsible 
for their failure to maintain reasonably high standards of instruc- 
tion in their schools. Undoubtedly, many of the principals of whom 
this statement is now true would before this have measured up to 
their duties and opportunities had they been given reasonable au- 
thority in matters of instruction and then been held responsible 
for results in their schools. 

Another source of weakness in the supervisory system of the 
Buffalo elementary schools is that a large number of the teachers, 
as well as many of the principals, are products of the Buffalo sys- 
tem and naturally see little, if anything, wrong with it. Further- 
more, permanent tenure of office has given the weak, nonprogres- 
sive teacher such a sense of security in her position that she is not 
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prompted to vigorous effort and concern as to the general char- 
acter of her work. Such a teacher is often not amenable to sug- 
gestions from supervisory officers, especially if the carrying out of 
the suggestions involves additional work or change from methods 
of long standing. On the other hand, many teachers expressed 
themselves as feeling the need of professional advice and direction, 
but as receiving very little or no help whatever in methods of 
instruction and of classroom management. 

In the preceding discussion it has been necessary to point out 
certain elements of weakness in the supervisory system of the 
elementary schools. The attempt of the supervisors to direct the 
work of several hundred teachers by means of necessarily infre- 
quent visitations and by the issuance of mimeographed instruc- 
tions, with entire disregard of the normal function of the principals 
in this work, the resulting hindrance of the professional develop- 
ment of many principals, the irresponsibility of the directors and 
their entire freedom in program making for their several subjects 
without reference to the requirements of more basic subjects, the 
indifference to the suggestions of supervisory officers on the part of 
many teachers due to the feeling of entire security in their positions 
— these are the marked defects in the supervision of the Buffalo 
elementary schools. 

Programs. Program making is one of the most difficult problems 
in school organization. The brevity of the school day, the large 
number of subjects taught in a modern school, the fact that a type 
program should be varied somewhat from school to school in order 
to meet the varying needs of pupils in different localities and in 
different sections of the same locality — all these necessitate care- 
ful adjustment of the programs of individual schools, even though 
time allotments for different subjects have in a general way be- 
come matters of accepted procedure. That the difficulties just 
mentioned exist in Buffalo rather more than in the average city, 
may be seen from the statements that follow. The net daily time 
for actual study and instruction is not more than four hours in the 
primary grades, and four and a half in the upper grades ; German, 
in addition to the more usual regular and special subjects, is taught 
in the grades ; and the city has many types of population to each of 
which the school work needs to be adjusted. These points are to 
be kept in mind in a study of the programs of the Buffalo grade 
schools. 
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The data for this part of the report were obtained through a 
tabulation of the programs of nearly all the grade teachers of 
Buffalo. The more important results of this examination will be 
set forth under the following heads : 

1 Supervision of program making 

2 Time allotments in their relation to the relative importance of 

subjects 

3 Sequence of subjects in programs 

4 The sectioning of grades 

5 Study and recitation periods 

Supervision of program making. Conferences with all the 
principals and many teachers, and the examination of more than a 
thousand programs, show clearly that the question of program 
making has little or no attention from supervisors, and, except in 
rare cases, from principals. In a number of schools, perhaps in a 
majority of them, the programs are submitted by the teachers to the 
principals for approval, but this is only perfunctory and changes are 
very seldom made. In practice, the teachers themselves are the 
sole and final authority in program making, save only that they 
must adjust their programs to meet the demands of the directors 
and teachers of special subjects. But very little observation of the 
daily work in the Buffalo schools, and but a brief consideration of 
the programs, are necessary to make it clear that ther£ is serious 
and unwarranted interference by special teachers, with instruction 
in the regular and fundamental subjects. The seriousness of this 
condition is evidenced by the fact that a school of about 1300 pupils 
was so disorganized one half day by the joint action of two directors 
that no regular class work could be found. Another result of the 
directors' interference with program making is that the completion 
of permanent programs throughout an entire school is frequently 
delayed a month or even two months after school has opened, as 
has been indicated. It is freely granted that some maladjustments 
due to special requirements are inevitable, but it is manifest that 
the unreasonable number might be greatly reduced if supervisors, 
special teachers and principals worked in harmony to eliminate 
waste and to designate for special classes the hours offering the 
least interference with regular schedules. At all events the hours 
should be definitely fixed and rigidly followed, to the end that the 
present unannounced interruptions by directors and special teachers 
shall cease. 
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Time allotments in their relation to the relative importance of 
subjects. The majority of programs examined were far from being 
in accordance with accepted practice as to fundamental time allot- 
ments for different subjects in different grades. Moreover, there 
was frequently a diversity among programs in the same school so 
great as to be accounted for only by the fact previously stated that 
each teacher had been her own program maker. In general, the 
fact was noted that the time allotments followed no normal increase 
or decrease in advancing grades, but frequently showed a reversal 
of the usual practice in program making — decrease in allotted 
time where one would expect increase and increase where one would 
expect decrease. Instances were not lacking in schools having two 
or more sections of the same grade, of programs showing wide 
variation in the time allotted to the same subject, in the same grade, 
under apparently the same conditions, but in sections taught by 
different teachers. Moreover, the fitful character of such varia- 
tions in the programs of some of the schools — essentially normal 
in some grades, distinctly abnormal in others — makes it clear that 
accepted practice in program making is frequently unknown, or at 
least unheeded. The readjustments needful to correct the most 
noticeable abnormalities in time allotments would not be difficult. 
Doubtless the Buffalo schools would profit much by a material 
lengthening of the school day, but whether or not this action is 
taken, it is clear that the shorter the hours the greater the need of 
employing all economies and of taking advantage of all dependable 
experience in making the daily schedules. 

Sequence of subjects on programs. Although there is no recog- 
nized form for determining the sequence of subjects throughout a 
daily grade schedule, certain principles bearing upon this point have 
become well established. Among these is one that relates to the 
maintenance of a fairly equitable balance between the volume of 
class work in the morning and that in the afternoon ; another points 
out the propriety of placing the larger amount of exacting work in 
the morning when mental powers are at their best and difficult 
tasks can be more easily mastered; a third emphasizes the desira- 
bility of alternating the type of school exercise so that ^vork re- 
quiring close mental effort will be interspersed with that in which 
there is a larger proportion of manual or motor activity or at least 
less concentrated thought. It is clear also that the period just fol- 
lowing the beginning of the session, or just after recess or exercise. 
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is not a good time for work requiring a steady hand, but is de- 
sirable for work that demands a clear, fresh mind. The programs 
examined show frequent neglect of these simple principles. A fail- 
ure to secure proper rotation of formal and content subjects, and a 
massing of work in the morning so that in the afternoon work is 
reduced almost to the vanishing point, are conditions very fre- 
quently met. It is noticeable, too, that subjects are sometimes so 
placed as to yield the poorest results ; for example, arithmetic near 
the close of the morning or afternoon session, or writing or drawing 
or even physical culture immediately after an intermission. Plainly, 
a radical revision of time schedules is indispensable to secure reason- 
able effectiveness in the work of both teachers and pupils. 

Sectioning of grades. There appears to be no uniformity of 
usage in the division of grades into sections for the purpose of in- 
struction in the fundamental subjects. Teaching by entire grades is 
as common as teaching by sections of grades. Forty or more pupils 
reciting in one group in arithmetic, or geography, is not unusual. 
In such groups the number of submerged pupils is frequently quite 
large. On the other hand, in some schools certain grades are 
sectioned while others, similarly circumstanced in needs, in num- 
bers and in available teaching time, aire taught together. Some of 
the programs show careful consideration of the needs of large 
classes and are sectioned accordingly, but there appears no gen- 
eral recognition of the proper limits of successful oral instruction. 

Study and recitation periods. An unusual feature of the Buffalo 
programs is that very few of them contain periods designated as 
" study periods," yet on the typical program there is much time 
really allotted to study. A frequent procedure is to allot to one 
subject a period much longer than is usually given to this subject, 
to use the first part of the period in going over the lesson with 
the class, the books open in the pupils* hands, and to spend the 
last part of the period in hearing the lesson thus studied. Such 
a method, when generally followed, as it is in the Buffalo grammar 
schools, can not fail to destroy the initiative of the pupils and to 
keep them from forming habits of independent study. Moreover, 
with such a time allotment, there is the constant temptation for the 
teacher to demand less and less of independent work from the 
pupils, to lengthen the period with the books open, and to shorten 
the period with the books closed. It seems unquestionable that 
the usual method of definite time allotments for study (with due 
opportunity to consult the teacher) and for recitation, is the better 
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method. While it is true that in certain forms of school work it 
is not objectionable to have the recitation period follow the study 
period, the tendency of the general practice of connecting study 
and recitation periods is greatly to minimize the recognized activi- 
ties of the recitation period and to give a disproportionate amount 
of time to unwise and unnecessary assistance to pupils in their 
study. As a result, pupils were in many instance? found to be 
unable to interpret and master the ordinary language of the text- 
book. Nine geography lessons out of ten, according to the obser- 
vation of the inspectors, were taught with open books. This was 
also largely true of the history work. It is not too much to say 
that generally throughout the city, study and recitation periods are 
so confused that in a large proportion of cases neither teacher 
nor pupils realize whether a given period is for recitation or for 
supervised study. 

Promotions. A well-planned and carefully administered system 
of promotions is essential to any successful school system. Two 
extremes are to be avoided. A plan of promotions which depends 
too much upon the judgment of the teacher makes it possible to 
conceal poor instruction, and to advance pupils to their own detri- 
ment and to that of their fellows ; on the other hand, a plan based 
too rigidly upon formal tests of any sort fails to consider the 
teacher's personal knowledge of the individual pupil, without which 
any scheme of promotion must be formal and deadening. The 
problem is to find a safe and stimulating middle course. 

The official statement of the department of public instruction 
of Buffalo, relative to the promotion of pupils, reads as follows i^^- 

A pupil (grades 5 B to 9 A inclusive) whose work for the term the 
teacher estimates at 85 per cent or above in a subject, and who has been 
in regular attendance throughout the year, will be exempt from the 
examination in that subject. 

For pupils (grades 5 B to 9 A inclusive) not exempt . . . the 
final examination is furnished to guide, not to determine, promotions. 
A pupil who does not pass, but is considered able to do better work in 
the next advanced grade should be promoted, and one who happens to 
pass, but whose daily work has indicated inability for the next higher 
grade, should not be promoted. 

These reasonable regulations produce two results: (i) they give 
a desirable elasticity in the matter of promotion, which, under wise 
administration, renders it possible for a pupil to be promoted as 
his individual interests require; (2) they throw the burden of 
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responsibility for promotion chiefly upon the teacher, since, under 
ordinary conditions, the principal of a school of even moderate 
size can not keep in close touch with the progress of individual 
pupils. 

The examinations are made out by the supervisors of the various 
grades and are given semiannually in order " to guide . . . pro- 
motions." This in most cases they do not do. While the examina- 
tions are usually, if not always, given, the results as a guide to 
promotions are ignored. This fact was made very clear by the 
statements of the various principals, many of whom did not even 
mention these examinations when explaining their methods of pro- 
motion. One principal stated that the department leaves them free 
to promote as they see fit, while the principal of one of the largest 
schools in the city said that he did not understand that the term 
examinations are supposed to serve as a basis for promotion. The 
actual operation of the examinations seems to be that principals 
and teachers who are so disposed consider the examinations as a 
general test of the degree to which the various grades are accom- 
plishing the work they should cover. 

In practice, each principal determines methods of promotion to 
suit himself. The statement of eight typical methods, as explained 
by the principals employing them, follows: 

1 Promotions based on monthly tests averaged with class stand- 

ings. 

2 Promotions based on five tests given eight weeks apart. 

3 Promotions based on teachers' and principals' estimate occur- 

ring at any and all times. 

4 Principal examines all pupils who do not attain 85 per cent 

in class standing, especially those who fall below 75 per cent 
in term examinations, and promotes if he thinks best, no 
matter how low the examination marks are. 

5 Promotions based on teachers' estimates, little attention being 

paid to monthly tests or term examinations. 

6 Promotions based equally on monthly test standing and tea- 

chers' estimate, irrespective of term examinations. 

7 Promotions based on average of monthly tests and term ex- 

aminations, modified when desirable by teachers' estimate. 

8 Promotions based on midterm test and term examination, the 

teachers' estimate controlling in case of failure. 

A study of these representative methods of promotion clearly 
shows that in the great majority of Buffalo schoolrooms, the 
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teacher is practically free to promote children or hold them back 
as she sees fit. It is the teacher, of course, who gives the child his 
rating on daily work, and it is the teacher, too, who usually makes 
out test questions and marks the answers. The term examina- 
tions are not seriously considered as a basis for promotion, as has 
been shown, and principals ordinarily accept the test marks given 
by teachers as final. It is true that many of the principals examine 
the question papers, but according to their own statements few 
change the papers submitted; it is true, also, that certain question 
and answer papers are filed for examination by grade supervisors, 
but, as has been seen, they clearly do not have time to examine 
such papers adequately, if at all. 

While there are teachers who are deserving of the responsi- 
bility thus left to them, others are not. Often the teacher's esti- 
mate of the value of a pupil's daily work is a careful judgment 
based upon thoughtful observations. In not a few cases, however, 
these marks are merely the result of written tests or are per- 
functorily given, as uniformity of ratings in some records clearly 
show. It was not uncommon to find teachers using altogether too 
much time for monthly tests. These tests that should ordinarily 
take a period or at most an hour are not infrequently allowed to 
• occupy the greater part of a half-day session. Tests of this length 
given in each important subject in a grade, in connection with the 
time taken for the special subjects, go far toward breaking up the 
regular work of an entire week. This is certainly an excessive 
expenditure of time, and the waste involved is serious. 

It is undoubtedly true that in a considerable number of cases, 
this practically unrestricted power to advance pupils is systemati- 
cally abused. The failure of the supervisory system in the Buffalo 
elementary schools adequately to enforce its own regulations gov- 
erning promotions and the consequent lack of accountability of 
teachers, in actual practice, to any superior officer for the real 
advancement of their pupils tend to reduce many teachers to mere 
timeservers who perform their tasks perfunctorily and promote 
at the end of each year pupils who have gained little or nothing, 
or who have actually dropped back in mental attainments and in 
the formation of right habits of work and conduct. 

Records. By direction of the city department of public instruc- 
tion, " reports showing the work done by each pupil during the 
term are to be kept on file in the school." These records are to be 
found in every school. There is great dissimilarity, however, in the 
manner and the accuracy with which they are kept. In some cases. 
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records are neat, systematic and accurate enough to do credit to a 
well-organized business office. From these records, through all 
degrees of neatness, accuracy and system, the types of record 
systems descend to those where a different sheet has to be hunted 
up for each half year of a pupil's life, or to those where the uni- 
formity of entries suggest that there is not always a very close 
connection between the figures on a child's card and his actual 
performance in the schoolroom. 

It is important that there should be throughout the city a uniform 
method of keeping pupils' records. This is especially necessary in 
the case of a child who goes from one school to another. In such 
a case the record card does not, as it should, follow the pupil from 
one school to another. If the principal of the school to which the 
pupil goes is sufficiently energetic, he may by making a definite 
effort, secure a copy of the child's previous record. Ordinarily, 
however, this is not done. 

INSTRUCTION 

The syllabus that is made the basis of teaching in the elementary 
schools of Buffalo was issued in 19 lo. Its resemblance and re- 
lation to the State syllabus, as enunciated in the superintendent's 
annual report, dated December 12, 1910, are set forth as follows: 

NEW ELEMENTARY SYLLABUS 

As stated in the report of last year, the revised elementary syllabus 
was ready for adoption in September. Through the courtesy of the 
State Department of Education, Buffalo received several hundred copies 
of the syllabus for the use of principals and teachers in making com- 
parisons with the local course. It is not the intention to adopt, without 
modification, the State course, as local needs and conditions are not 
identical throughout the State, but it is to the advantage of all con- 
cerned that there be a general similarity and harmony of work. In two 
subjects, geography and arithmetic, important readjustments are re- 
quired; but in general, it may be said that the work of the lower grades 
in Buffalo has been for years carried on in the spirit indicated in the 
new syllabus, and hence the task of dovetailing new and old will proceed 
without serious friction or misunderstanding. Experience will guide us 
in working out changes asked for in the higher grades. 

It is to be understood that the Buffalo syllabus as outlined five 
years ago has been modified from time to time by printed and 
typewritten suggestions issued by the superintendent of schools 
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- his assistants so that the course of study now in actual opera- 
on does not in all respects represent that which is formally out- 
lined. These modifications include some readjustments in the char- 
acter and amount of work allotted to the different grades. For 
the most part, however, they appear to relate more to plans of 
procedure than to the subject matter of instruction. In its essential 
features the syllabus of 1910 stands as originally put into effect. It 
is, however, at the present time undergoing formal revision. 

Discussion of instruction in the various subjects offered in the 
elementary schools follows: 

Kindergartens. It is very difficult to record a just estimate of 
the work of the kindergartens of Buffalo because of the variable- 
ness in the quality of the work done and in the efficiency of the 
teachers. There seems to be no common standard in proficiency 
for either child or teacher. In many cases the teacher lacks a 
joyous enthusiasm and interest in her work which are inseparable 
from true kindergarten practice. She may be kindly and interested 
in a perfunctory way but this gives a very different result from a 
vital interest in the work. '* Living with the children " gives a par- 
ticular atmosphere that is known the instant it is encountered. Some 
of the kindergarten teachers belong in the lower primary grades 
and others need to be brought to a realizing sense of their own capa- 
bilities and what they owe to the children. 

The children seem to be nowhere truly self-active, that is, to be 
thinking out new problems for themselves and carrying out their 
own resolves. They lack responsibility and spontaneity along right 
lines. They are spontaneous enough in mischief, and then are 
reprimanded because their self-activity takes that form. It is the 
teacher's business to see that this activity has the right outlet. In 
too many cases the children seem to be so many pieces of machinery 
to be manipulated by the teacher, instead of human beings with 
intellects to be developed and formed in childlike ways. 

In games, the children choose haphazardly. Either symbolical 
and representative games have not been taught or they have been 
taught in such a way as not to impress the children, and so were 
not chosen. In some cases the music is very good, and in others 
poor. In every kindergarten there should be at least one teacher 
who can play well and the children should be taught to sing sweetly 
and with spirit and understanding. 
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Nearly every kindergarten room is well ventilated and fairly well 
kept as to cleanliness but the attractiveness varied as much as the 
work itself. There is evidently no standard of excellence toward 
which each kindergarten is expected to strive. The lack of animal 
life, plants and cheerful decorations in many rooms was very 
evident. Such things are the right of every child, and especially oi 
the child that comes from the poorer districts of a large city. 

The work in general seems to have no goal; it lacks a unifying 
thought and continuity of development. 

English. This study of the teaching of English in the ele- 
mentary schools of Buffalo is based upon 591 observations of Eng- 
lish recitations, upon the examination of scores of plan books and of 
thousands of sheets of written work, and upon conferences with 
hundreds of teachers. 

In the distribution of language periods among literature, com- 
position and grammar, there is great variation from school to 
school and from room to room. It seems possible, however, to 
make some safe generalizations regarding the distribution of time 
among these phases of English work. It is the exceptional room 
from the third grade up in which approximately half of the total 
number of language recitations is not given to more or less formal 
work in grammar. A considerably smaller proportion of time in 
the second grade is usually given to grammar work, although it 
is by no means absent even in this grade. In general, there seems 
to be a fair amount of oral composition in the lower and interme- 
diate grades but very little in grades 6, 7 and 8. Above the third 
grade, the amount of written composition is considerably larger 
than that of oral composition. The amount of literature work 
done is not large in the lower grades, is very small in grades 
4, 5, 6 and 7, and in 8 and 9 is that required in preparation for the 
State examinations. In grades i to 7 fully as many periods are 
given to memorizing literature as to reading and interpreting it. 
In grades 8 and 9 there is again the work required by examinations. 

The statements regarding time allotments that have just been 
made are based primarily upon the observations of the inspectors 
as they passed from room to room. These statements are con- 
firmed to some extent, however, by figures based upon the plan 
books of various teachers. As the writer of this section of the 
report went about his general work of inspection, he frequently 
picked up a plan book and recorded the number of recitations indi- 
cated therein as being given to each of the principal divisions of 
English work. In doing this, a little difficulty was occasionally 
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experienced in determining whether a certain "written lesson" 
was " composition " or " grammar." In settling this point, he classi- 
fied as grammar, lessons intended primarily to teach facts concern- 
ing the formal side of expression, and as composition those in 
which the purpose seemed to be the expression of thought. These 
notes were made carefully but not systematically. The schools 
visited were fully up to the city average. The results are as stated 
below. They are certainly sig^ficant if not scientific. 

TOTAL 

NUMBER OF RBCITATIONS IN RECltATIONS NO. OF 

NO. OF ' ■ ■■ IN SUBJECTS RE I ITATIONS 

GRADE BKs! EX. LITERATURE MEMORIZING COMPOSITION NAMED AT LEFT IN GRAMMAR 

1 3 24 31 46 lOI 

2 6 38 56 62 156 6s 

3 6 16 21 60 97 105 

4 7 36 27 81 144 106 

5 10 28 23 145 196 206 

6 6 10 15 28 63 196 

7 4 14 26 41 81 142 

8 3 48 2 25 75 37 



Totals. 45 214 201 488 913 857 

A reduction of the footings 857 and 913 to percentages of the 
total number of recitations in English outlined in the 45 plan books 
examined shows that 48+ per cent of these recitations were given 
to the study of grammar and 51+ per cent to the study of all other 
phases of English work. If only grades 3 to 8 inclusive are con- 
sidered, the proportion of time devoted to the study of grammar 
becomes nearly 55 per cent. 

Instruction in grammar is usually much too detailed and formal. 
It is composed largely of such work as copying, composing and 
correcting short illustrative sentences, selecting single types of con- 
structions from sentences frequently too easy for the pupil, com- 
pleting elliptical sentences, memorizing terms and definitions, dia- 
graming and parsing in routine fashion. All these forms of English 
instruction are helpful when duly subordinated to matters of real 
value, but when forming the daily routine, are wearisome and un- 
profitable and are sure to produce disgust and apathy. Here pen and 
pencil in too many instances take the place of thought, and the mere 
detail and the important assume like significance. It is this sort 
of grammar teaching, strange to say, which causes some super- 
vising officers to call for more grammar; they do not realize that 
grammar can not be really taught after this fashion. The sort of 
grammar teaching which develops the " sentence sense " and thus 
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holds the pupil to his course in composition, and helps him to 
understand knotty sentences, sweeps aside profitless distinction and 
goes to the heart of the matter by emphasizing the thought analysis 
of reasonably difficult sentences. Of like importance is drill de- 
signed to secure the unconscious choice of the correct fomi in 
grammatical constructions where errors are frequently made. Buf- 
falo suffers from far too much of the former type of grammar 
teaching, from far too little of the latter. 

There is not nearly enough class reading from the abundant store 
of interesting and worthy books now available for use in the various 
grades, and this class reading is, in general, not well directed by the 
teacher. In the first two grades there is possibly a fair average of 
story telling and reading; in some rooms the work is well and 
sufficiently done, in others it seems to be entirely lacking. This 
work should be improved and extended so that every primary grade 
in the city may enjoy and profit by such story work as is now done 
in a few lower grade rooms. There is very little dramatization 
work done. In grades 4, 5 and 6 class reading for the sake of the 
literature itself and reading to the class for this purpose, seem 
almost to have reached the vanishing point. In these grades there 
are three phases of class literature work generally present : ( i ) the 
reading of occasional short selections from language books usually 
as a basis for language work; (2) the reading of many interesting 
selections, often of a high order, as a part of the work of the read- 
ing class as distinguished from that of the class in literature ; and 
(3) memorizing. In the first and second of these types of .work, 
the effort to bring out simple literary values, to visualize, appre- 
ciate and enjoy, is very rarely seen. Memorizing by its aural 
appeal must to a considerable extent awaken the appreciation of the 
pupils. Much memorizing is done and the result can not fail to be 
of value. Here again, however, there is very little interpretation by 
the teacher ; memorizing seems to be largely a matter of words, so 
that the memorized stanzas must often fail of being understood and 
enjoyed as they might readily be. This is particularly regrettable 
because the large proportion of foreigners in the Buffalo schools 
renders the interpretation of passages for memorizing especially 
necessary and helpful. The seventh and eighth grade work 
in literature is largely of the old-fashioned type consisting of class 
reading paragraph by paragraph or stanza by stanza, with detail 
questions as the reading progresses. Here again the average 
teacher does not appear to realize that the acquisition of certain 
-^mall matters of knowledge as a few detached facts, or the meaning 
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of a few new words, is dearly bought when understanding and 
appreciation of the selection or poem as a whole are lost, and that, 
when children get into the spirit of the literature they read, they 
will surely master the meanings of words really necessary to their 
interpretation and enjoyment of the whole. It is not too much to 
say that the typical Buffalo grade teacher does not have, or at least 
does not apply, this concept of literature teaching, and that until 
there is a general change in this respect, most of the children in 
the Buffalo grammar schools will not gain from their class work 
the joyful introduction to appropriate good literature. 

Fortimately the pupils in the Buffalo schools do an amount of 
reading of good books outside of school that is distinctly unusual. 
The results of investigations made at different times in October 
and November indicated that, on the average, each pupil in the 
public schools had read at least three books since the opening of 
the fall term. The books read by the pupils were in general of a 
high order of juvenile reading. There was a conspicuous absence 
of books unquestionably trashy. The large amount of reading 
done seems to be a result of wise and persistent work carried on by 
the Buffalo Public Library. It seems proper to include a statement 
of the methods employed by the city librarian and his staff in 
accomplishing this eminently satisfactory result. 

This method consists in general of an arrangement by which each 
grade in forty-four of the city schools receives twice yearly a 
library of fifty volumes adapted to the age and interests of the 
pupils. The books are, as a whole, expertly selected by members of 
the library staff, although due attention is given to the preferences 
of individual teachers. These members of the library staff have 
made long and careful study and investigation of the needs and 
interests of the pupils of different ages and sections of the city, of 
the course of study pursued in the various grades, and of the supply 
of books available to meet these needs. By this plan each pupil has 
constantly displayed before him and offered to him fresh books 
suited to the varying phases of his developing nature. 

One of the greatest advantages of this system is that the atten- 
tion of the children is constantly called " to the fact that the books 
come from a source which is available after the children have 
passed through the schools, and that the public library is a means of 
education which is open to them during their life in the city. This 
idea is emphasized by the constant supervision of the libraries by 
the public library staff in their visits to the schools, and occasional 
talks to the pupils, and also by a letter which we send to every 
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graduate of the grammar schools, inviting them to continue the use 
of the library books." 

The records show that there has been a steady and gratifying in- 
crease in the circulation of books since the adoption of this plan. 
In the year it was introduced, 1898, 163 classrooms in ten schools 
were provided with libraries, 6407 books were in use, and the cir- 
culation was 27,469, an average of 163+ books for each room. In 
1914, 922 classrooms in 44 schools were provided with libraries, 
41,599 books were in use, the circulation was 496,560, an average of 
538-f- books for each room, or 11. 7+ books a pupil. This result is 
far ahead of the average throughout the State and deserves high 
commendation. 

In the light of these facts, it is especially regrettable that the 
public library lacks sufficient funds to extend this service to the 
remaining eighteen grammar schools with their registration of 
16,000 pupils. 

As with grammar and literature, so also with composition : there 
is a great variation in amount and effectiveness from school to 
school, and from room to room. There seems to be a fair average 
of oral composition in the lower grades; in some rooms there is 
enough of it, and it is well done ; in other rooms it is apparently 
unknown. In the intermediate grades also there seems to be a 
reasonable average of oral composition, with the usual unevenness 
from room to room. The fact that the language book used in these 
grades provides for a considerable amount of this form of work 
probably explains why it is commonly taught in the intermediate 
grades. As conducted, it is all too often formal and perfunctor>', 
a mere application of the suggestions of the book, without any 
stimulation to life and interest from the teacher's personality or 
from connection with the real interests of the pupil. In the upper 
grades there is usually but little oral composition, and w^hat 
there is does not ordinarily serve as a preparation for the written 
composition. 

Written composition exercises in some rooms are assigned but 
half a dozen times or less in a term, in others they occur with de- 
sirable frequency. In the intermediate grades, the oral exercise is 
likely to precede the written, but this is seldom the case in the upper 
grades. In either event, it is seldom that the oral work is definitely 
connected with the written, by oral formulation of the material for 
the written composition. Of course, in simple narrative paragraphs 
this occurs automatically on account of the fact that adherence to 
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time order is the only plan necessary. Even this, however, is seldom 
pointed out, and in more difficult matters of arrangement, the oral 
composition does not ordinarily serve as a definite preparation for 
the written form. Correction of written composition ranges from 
practical neglect of this part of the work, through perfunctory hap- 
hazard correction, to, at the best, that conscientious red-ink type of 
correction which takes so much time and is so ineffective. Quick 
blackboard and seat paragraph writing, after material has been 
briefly discussed and formulated, followed by rapid but systematic 
review for specific errors, together with persistent correction of 
crude language mistakes and errors in choice and arrangement of 
material in all recitations, with an occasional longer, formal written 
exercise, would decrease the time now used by conscientious 
teachers, and multiply the results. 

Much more can be done to arouse interest and secure results 
through the selection of proper topics. It is a threadbare statement 
that pupils will write well about subjects that interest them when 
they write poorly about those that are forced upon them. Most of 
the composition topics used in the Buffalo grades are of the latter 
sort — stock topics, usually taken from the- language book, or based 
upon the literature read. These topics indicate either indifference 
or a failure on the part of the teacher to realize the facts stated 
above. That live topics can be found is not open to question ; when 
more Buffalo teachers enter upon the search for them, one serious 
source of weakness in the English work of the schools of this city 
will begin to disappear. 

The correction of errors in the speech of pupils in other than 
English classes is not a common practice in the grades. There are 
a few teachers who do this persistently and effectively; there are 
more who do so occasionally, there are many who seldom if ever 
make such corrections. Almost no cases were noted where teachers 
were making systematic efforts to eradicate commonly made mis- 
takes, and very few cases of primary teachers who were using 
appropriate devices for this purpose. 

The large proportion of foreigners in the Buffalo schools doubt- 
less affects the English work. It is unquestionably true that many 
teachers are working under very serious handicaps. For this rea- 
son, among others, nothing has been so far said as to the results of 
the work; comments have been confined exclusively to methods. 
Surely, where the greatest difficulties of instruction are encountered, 
the greatest attention should be given to the choice and persistent 

6 
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application of the best methods. With the disadvantages under 
which Buffalo school teachers work in the matter of English in- 
struction clearly in mind, let us examine some records of results 
attained in English work. 

The following test was given early in January in one 7 B grade in 
each of 51 grammar schools. 

A Copy the sentence written on the blackboard, and then 

1 draw one line under the independent clause 

2 draw two lines under the dependent clause 

3 find a subject of a verb and mark it A 

4 find a predicate verb and mark it B 

5 find an object of a verb and mark it C 

6, 7 find a phrase, copy it on your paper and tell whether it is used 

as a noun, adjective or adverb 
8 write the figure 1 on your paper and after it write the part of 
speech of the word marked i on the board. 
B Write what you remember of the story told you by the examiner, 
C (No credit is allowed or deducted for the answer to the following 
question:) 
Write the name of as many books as you can remember that you 
have read outside of class since school began last fall. 

In giving this test, the sentence " The limbs of the tree touch the 
ground because they are loaded with apples," or one of almost ex- 
actly similar difficulty was used in question A. The word referred 
to in A8 was " because." One of three stories was used in each 
case in question B. The stories were simple ones of two or three 
paragraphs taken from different " language " books, and were read 
twice slowly. Pupils were directed to write for ten minutes or 
until they had filled one sheet of paper, but to make no special effort 
to complete the reproduction of the story they had heard. In the 
majority of cases, the children wrote from three-fourths to seven- 
eighths of a page and did not finish the stories. 

Some explanations of the method of marking this test are neces- 
sary to an understanding of the results tabulated below. 

Forty per cent was allotted to question A on grammar, and 60 
per cent to question B on composition. In question A, 5 per cent 
was allowed for each of the eight points listed. The 60 per cent 
o composition was divided as follows: 10 per cent for 
; per cent for punctuation, 10 per cent for sentence struc- 
;r cent for use of words, 10 per cent for form and neat- 
ler cent for thought. Spelling and sentence structure were 
n a basis of o for a paper having ten mistakes. The allow- 
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ance of 20 per cent for thought was probably too generous, as the 
problem in this respect set for seventh grade pupils was merely the 
reproduction of a very simple narrative which had just been care- 
fully read and reread. Each of the stories read had two or three 
clearly marked paragraphs. Accordingly, it was planned at first to 
base some part of the composition mark upon this matter of para- 
g-raph division. When it was found, however, that there were 
practically no paragraph divisions of any kind on any of the papers, 
it was decided to pay no attention to paragraphing. 
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Reading. In the estimation, of the general character of the 
instruction in reading, the following points were particularly kept 
in mind : 

1 Does the teacher give attention to the pupil's position when 
reading? 

2 Is the lesson taught or merely heard? In other words, does 
the teacher see that the pupil comprehends the content of the lesson 
and gives it proper interpretation and good expression in the oral 
rendering, or does she make the reading exercise largely a per- 
functory, word-repeating task ? 

3 Does the teacher have pupils read silently to gain thought and 
interpretation? Does she make use of oral reproduction and 
thereby tend to render thought-getting a factor in the pupirs prep- 
aration of his lesson and to give him practice in expressing the 
thought in his own words ? 

4 Is adequate time and attention given to phonic and word 
drills? Is this work thoroughly done and well applied in the reading 
lesson ? 

5 Does the teacher make successful use of dramatization? 

6 With what grade does formal reading cease? 

7 How many books are read in (a) first grade (b) second grade? 

8 When is the primer or first book begun in the first grade? 

With these special points in view, 895 class observations were 
made in 60 grammar schools of the city. The results of these ob- 
servations form the basis of this chapter. 

An examination of the syllabus and of the general directions and 
suggestions of the supervisors of the grades, shows that the im- 
portance and purpose of reading, as well as the preceding essentials 
of instruction in reading, are duly emphasized. A considerable 
number of excellent teachers of reading were found who were doing 
highly commendable work. On the other hand, the majority of 
teachers seem to have no adequate conception of their responsi- 
bility in connection with the instruction in reading and many are 
weak and inefficient in securing the results at which they aim. 

A tabulation of the observations relative to the extent to which 
the principles suggested above are actually practised in the schools 
gives the following results. 

Adequate and satisfactory attention to position of pupils was ob- 
served in but 20 per cent of the schools. Very little or none at all 
was observed in the others. 
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In 17 per cent of the schools, reading was " taught " rather than 
" heard " by the majority of teachers. In 15 per cent of the schools, 
the character of instruction was about evenly divided; half of the 
teachers taught the reading, the other half merely heard lessons. 
In 20 per cent of the schools the work generally was found to be 
below a satisfactory standard. In 48 per cent of the schools, the 
majority of teachers merely heard the reading lessons, that is, they 
did little more than hear the pupils pronounce the words. 

Proper attention to oral reproduction and silent reading was 
observed in only 14 per cent of the schools. Very little attention 
vvras given in 42 per cent of the schools, and none whatever was 
observed in 44 per cent of them. 

Satisfactory phonic and word drill work was observed in 16 per 
cent and none whatever in 20 per cent of the schools. In the re- 
maining schools, the attention given to phonic and word drills was 
found to be very limited, irregular and unsystematic, and very often 
to be perfunctory, ineffective and without attempted application to 
the reading lesson. 

Although dramatization is emphasized in the syllabus and in the 
instructions of the supervisor of primary grades, good work in 
dramatization was observed in only 6 per cent of the schools. 
None whatever was observed in 62 per cent; very little, and that 
unsatisfactory in character, in 32 per cent of the schools. 

In general, formal reading ceases with the seventh grade. In a 
few schools it ceases with the sixth and in a few others reading is 
continued into the eighth grade. It was observed that frequently 
in the upper grades the lesson in United States history or the re- 
qoiired literature for the grade was used in lieu of a textbook in 
reading. 

As a rule, about two or three books are read in the first grade 
and three to four in the second grade. The schools are generally 
well supplied with supplementary readers, and the pupils read from 
three to four different books. 

The primer is first used in the various schools all the way from 
the beginning of the fifth to the beginning of the temth week of 
the first term of school; usually from the beginning of the eighth 
to the beginning of the tenth. 

The general character of the instruction in reading may be illus- 
trated by the " field notes " upon reading made in a school rated as 
above average. These observations deal with the work of eighteen 
different teachers in the first seven grades. 
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First grade 

No. I Lesson well taught. 

No. 2 Perfunctory. Teacher tries to secure good results, but 
lacks the ability to do so. Does not develop thought or attention. 

No. 3 Good questions to bring out meaning but teacher does not 
arouse any enthusiasm. Pupils read too slowly and with little or 
no expression. Teacher does not sufficiently concentrate her atten- 
tion on her class work; does not correct errors; talks too much; 
diverts attention of her class. 

Second grade 

No. I Good work. Reading made interesting by talking over 
the lesson. Good phonic and word drill in preparation. Word 
building with sliced letters. Pupils read with good expression- 
No. 2 Class not up to grade. Qass work top slow. Reading 
lacking in interpretation ; too much method ; too little accomplished. 
No. 3 Perfunctory. Pupils read one after another in order of 
sitting. Read story several times without interpretation or com- 
ment ; mere word calling. 

No. 4 Lack of word drill. Teacher tells the words. Fairly 
good dramatization. Fair results. 

Third grade 

No. I Good work. Phonics well taught, a good drill and applica- 
tion. Oral reproduction. 

No. 2 Teacher tells words instead of phonetically developing 
their pronunciation. Otherwise results are fairly good. 

No. 3 Pupils do not know words as they should. Teacher con- 
stantly telling words. Read and reread story. No attempt to re- 
produce orally. Results poor. 

Fourth grade 

No. I Should pay more attention to interpretation. Pupils care- 
less in holding books. Results fairly good. 

No. 2 Developed words phonetically before reading. No dis- 
cussion of content. Results only fair. 

Fifth grade 

No. I Pupils thoroughly interested and reading well. Teacher 
developed new words phonetically. 

No. 2 Reading lesson heard, not taught. Pupils read without 
expression. Pupils received nothing from the exercise. 

Sixth grade 

No. I Teacher interested and energetic. Secures best efforts of 
pupils. Good results. 

No. 2 Perfunctory. Pupils read without appreciation or expres- 
sion. Teacher asked a few questions to bring out meaning but 
with little result. 
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S'eventh grade 

No. I Perfunctory; heard not taught. Pupils did not compre- 
Hend what they were reading. Teacher merely pronounced a few 
A?vords. 

While it is clearly impossible to lay down absolute rules and to 
prescribe infallible methods of teaching reading, it is entirely pos- 
sible, nevertheless, to draw certain evident deductions from the 
facts stated. 

There should be an increase in the amount and effectiveness of 
both phonic and word drills, and much more attention should 
be paid to the use of phonics. Teachers should realize that the 
story or selection read needs to be brought out or recast by her 
at times in order that pupils may catch the thought and spirit and 
so grasp the full meaning. Too often teachers were heard to say, 
" Read that again, give it better expression " when the term " better 
expression " was not comprehended by the child and no attempt 
was made by the teacher to bring out the meaning or to make clear 
to the mind of the pupil wherein he was at fault in his reading. 
Such treatment fails to instruct and is harmful in its tendency to 
discourage pupils in their efforts and to make the reading lesson 
a mere formal and uninteresting, if not unpleasant exercise. 

Again, many teachers put so much stress on the pronunciation 
of words, by calling attention to and commenting upon nothing else 
than the words mispronounced in the oral reading, that the tendency 
is to exclude real expression of thought and to secure mere pro- 
nouncing of words. Such teachers fail to realize that, as a rule, 
a knowledge of the content should precede the matter of accuracy 
in pronunciation. 

There is also a serious lack of proper attention and emphasis 
given to silent reading and oral reproduction. While the super- 
visors call attention to " silent reading for thought-getting, to ascer- 
tain the difficulties of the lesson, for information, for reproduc- 
tion," the majority of teachers ignore the injunction. The omission 
is even more marked with regard to oral reproduction. When prop- 
erly used in connection with good instruction in reading, oral repro- 
duction may become one of the most important factors in the in- 
struction of primary and intermediate grades. When so used, it aids 
in forming and cultivating correct habits of study. When children 
realize that they will probably be required to reproduce orally some 
paragraph or portion of the reading lesson, they are led to prepare 
their work with this point in view. " Study your reading lesson " 
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will then mean more than merely the study of the pronunciation 
and perhaps the meaning of words. Such a preparation of the 
lesson necessitates not only a knowledge of the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of words, but it requires a careful study of the content 
and a recasting of the thought in the words of the child. He is 
thereby trained early in his school life to study, to read for the 
thought and to store it in mind as knowledge for his future use 
and benefit. Another valuable result is the increase in his actual, 
speaking vocabulary. 

The teacher's responsibility in leading the pupils to form a 
taste for the best in reading seems to have been delegated largely to 
those in charge of the public library. The excellent manner in 
which the city librarian and the staff of the public library has 
organized and encouraged a taste for good reading among the chil- 
dren of the public schools of Buffalo, has already been noted. 

Arithmetic. This discussion of the teaching of arithmetic is 
based on seven hundred observations of instruction. In deter- 
mining the quality of the instruction effort was made to arrive 
at correct answers to the following questions : 

1 How are the number combinations taught? 

2 Are accuracy and rapidity secured in the four fundamental 

operations ? 

3 How are drills conducted? 

4 Is there a sufficient amount of drill ? 

5 Is the entire class kept busy? 

6 To what extent is time wasted at blackboard or desks? 

7 Do conditions of instruction correspond to actual working 

conditions after the pupil leaves school? 

8 Are problems analyzed? 

9 Is the work properly visualized? 

lo Is there a proper appreciation of the time a given example or 
operation should consume? 

Although most children can count before entering the first grade, 
it is perhaps advisable to begin number work by the use of con- 
crete objects. A child's first lessons in counting are necessarily 
concrete. It is generally admitted, however, that so far as learn- 
ing the number combinations is concerned, such work should be 
extremely limited. Children in primary grades will apply the 
number of facts known by them irrespective of their teachers, 
and it is unnecessary therefore, for teachers to be much con- 
cerned as to the cultural value of number or the " vital relations 
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out of which they grow " in teaching the number combinations. 
One of the most important purposes, if not the chief purpose, in 
primary number work is to put children in possession of the 
machinery of calculation — the combinations and fundamental 
operations that are to facilitate and give accuracy to their calcula- 
tions in the practical arithmetic that is to follow. 

In the Buffalo schools number work in the first three grades 
is almost wholly concrete, the combinations being taught by means 
of objects and pictures. These objects are used to such an extent 
that the combinations of addition and subtraction are emphasized 
to the mind of the child as simply different forms of counting. 
The combinations are not learned well enough so that the children 
can give them accurately and rapidly. In fact, very little atten- 
tion or effort is generally given by the teachers to securing accu- 
racy and rapidity in this work. Pupils are allowed to try again 
and again with the idea that if the correct result is at last secured, 
all that is to be desired has been accomplished. There are very 
few pupils in the primary grades who know the number combina- 
tions as they should; certainly not more than lo per cent. As a 
result of different tests given in the fifth grade in nearly every 
grammar school in the city, it was discovered that the great ma- 
jority of pupils even in this grade counted the combinations. In 
one fifth grade consisting of 52 pupils only 3 were found who knew 
the combinations well. Children in some of the second grades and 
even in some of the third grades are doing the same work that 
other children are doing in the first grades. In fact, one of the 
noticeable features of the work in the second and third grades 
is that it is to a considerable extent far below the mental ability 
of the average child. 

Another noticeable feature in the arithmetic work of the first 
three grades is the small amount attempted. Teachers are not 
endeavoring to cover the work that the children might do. As a 
result, children are not only wasting time, but they are forming 
habits of inattention and sluggish thinking, except in the matter of 
counting, in which practice seems to have developed considerable if 
not unusual dexterity. Many times it was observed that the lesson 
began with some particular question and the answers of the children 
seemed to determine the course of the lesson as it proceeded. There 
seems to be no clear-cut, definite policy or plan pursued, the work 
appearing to be much scattered, with little, if any, definite progress 
made. A typical lesson may include a problem in addition, one in 
. subtraction, one in multiplication, covering a little of everything 
taken up previously. 
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The injunction of the supervisor of primary grades, "Avoid 
drills, they belong to the higher grades," has practically eliminated 
spirited and definite abstract drills except occasionally where the 
teacher appreciates what can be done and realizes her opportunities 
in making the most of the children's time. 

As a result of the failure to master the combinations in the pri- 
mary grades, it is left for the supervisor of intermediate grades 
to say to his fourth grade teachers, " This is the grade for drill 
mastery of four fundamental operations. Continue throughout the 
year drill on combinations and tables. Make them automatic." 
Unfortunately, the fourth grade is much too late for securing satis- 
factory results in this respect. In order to remedy the evil, the 
syllabus urges teachers of the fifth grade to give special drill to 
pupils who are deficient in ability to give the various combinations 
quickly and with accuracy, and it further admonishes them as fol- 
lows ; " Teachers should aim to impress all pupils with the fact 
that their future ability in arithmetic will depend largely upon 
gaining such rapidity and accuracy. Facility in using these com- 
binations should be one of the chief aims of arithmetic vt'ork 
until they are acquired." Even without these directions, how- 
ever, teachers of these grades are compelled to give drills in com- 
binations which should have been given in earlier grades. This 
is done at the expense of time and effort needed for work properly 
belonging to these grades. 

Although from the beginning of the fifth grade throughout the 
rest of the course the syllabus calls for concrete mental work, time 
drills for accuracy and rapidity in the fundamental operations, 
the making of problems by the pupil, the analyzing of problems, 
the reading of problems followed by a statement of the steps of 
the solution and approximation of the answer, almost no such work 
was observed. 

The work of the majority of the teachers of arithmetic is me- 
chanical. In general, they show a lack of definite preparation of 
the daily lesson and appear to come before their classes without 
any clear purpose in mind. As a result, they fail to discover the 
cif^sc rpl^tioii of successive topics taken up, a new topic being gen- 
,teci as something entirely independent. Few of them 
lossess the following qualifications essential in a good 
arithmetic : " Quickness in mental operations, correct- 
Iculations, power to make new problems rapidly, knowl- 
gebra and geometry, ability to teach objectively and to 
"ations, patience with slow pupils, thoroughness every- 
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where." Many good teachers of arithmetic were found, but the 
greater number of teachers fail to appreciate the end and aim of 
instruction in arithmetic — mechanical accuracy in calculation, rea- 
sonable rapidity and the development of the power of thought and 
action. The general character of instruction in the upper grades 
does not diif er materially from the formal mechanical instruction 
necessary in the lower grades. Too much, if not all, emphasis is 
placed upon the acquisition of facts or upon mere answers to 
problems. This is especially true in the intermediate grades. 

With the upper grades as with the primary grades, classes as 
a whole are not kept busy, a considerable part of the work being 
done by a few pupils. It was rather unusual to find more than 
three or four pupils at the blackboard at the same time, and in 
most cases the pupils at their desks were simply looking on, in- 
differently observing what was being done. 

The lack of analysis and of proper visualization of problems, in 
so far as observed, was pronounced. Furthermore, pupils are not 
taught to read problems intelligently. The ability to read a problem 
intelligently and logically is essential to interest in the subject and 
to a definite, intelligent procedure in the solution. 

Again, there is a very noticeable lack of appeal to the children's 
interest in the application of the arithmetic work to their personal 
experiences, or to the many industries of the city in which they 
live. In one of the schools inspected, the children had* just visited 
a soap factory and during their visit had been told many interesting 
facts about its main features. Many of these facts would have 
made most interesting material for some of the arithmetic work in 
the classroom, but no use was made of it. 

Very little attention seems to be given to the time that the work 
assigned should consume, and a vast amount of time is wasted in 
all grades in doing formal, perfunctory work on paper at the pupils' 
desks or in copying work from the blackboard. 

It may be desirable to summarize the results of the observation of 
arithmetic instruction in the Buffalo schools and to offer sugges- 
tions for improving this instruction in the same order as that of 
the ten questions first set forth: 

1 The number combinations are not taught in such way as to 
secure mechanical efficiency. There should be less attention given 
to the use of objects after the first grade, and more rapid oral 
drill given in the primary grades and throughout the course. 

2 Accuracy and rapidity are not secured in the four fundamental 
operations. There should be much more written as well as oral 
drill throughout the course. 
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3 The drills are not conducted systematically. It would be better 
to have a brief period of rapid oral work at the beginning of each 
recitation and regular written reviews of the fundamental opera- 
tions at stated times. 

4 There is not a sufficient amount of drill. 

5 The entire class is not kept busy. This is a defect which it 
ought not to be difficult to remedy. 

6 Time is wasted at the blackboards and desks. This could be 
remedied to a large extent by placing some time limit on work 
assigned, or by seeing how many computations can be performed 
correctly in a given time. 

7 The conditions of instruction can never correspond exactly to 
those of daily life, but the problems should be as real as school 
conditions allow. It should be remembered, however, that highly 
technical questions involving terms which are not generally under- 
stood are not desirable. 

8 The problems are not carefully analyzed. A certain amount 
of this work is essential, but considerable latitude in the correct 
method of arriving at results should be allowed. 

9 The work is not visualized as well as it might be. 

10 The consideration of the time element is almost entirely lack- 
ing in the solutions of problems by the pupils. This defect may 
easily be remedied. 

Geography. The following conclusions regarding the effective- 
ness of the instruction in geography are based upon observations 
in forty-six elementary and grammar schools. In these schools 
were found two distinct types of teaching this subject. 

In the first type, in which the topical method is used, the classes 
are taught skilfully and intelligently and the pupils are in a measure, 
independent of the textbook and able to observe and to interpret 
geographical phenomena. The presentation of the lesson is clear, 
complete and resourceful. The teacher enriches with wider knowl- 
edge the facts of the text and endeavors to relate geography with 
other subjects of the curriculum, correlating the lesson with Eng- 
lish or with history. Adequate use is made of wall maps and, 
occasionally, of globes, and the children are able to interpret and to 
draw maps with some degree of skill. Causes and effects are em- 
phasized, and due attention is given to the industrial and commercial 
features of geography as well as to the formal facts of place 
geography. 

In the secoad type the work is lifeless and perfunctory; this 
Statement appHes both to the work of the teachers and to the work 
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of the children. In most of the classes observed, it was evident 
that the lessons had not been prepared and equally evident that 
the children did not know how to prepare them. The usual method 
of conducting the recitation is for the teacher to call upon the 
child to read a paragraph and then ask him to reproduce it in his 
own words. The reproduction is usually allowed to pass without 
comment or criticism by the teacher. The teacher rarely attempts 
to enrich the lesson out of the fulness of her own knowledge or to 
use illustrative material, even when such material is available. 
When questions are asked, both teacher and pupils sit with open 
books and the children are permitted to read the answers from the 
text. It is clear that the cursory reading of the text in the recita- 
tion period referred to above fails to give the children any real 
geographic information or ideas. At no point in this type of recita- 
tion was it demonstrated that the child had prepared a definite lesson 
or had acquired any independent knowledge of the subject. It isi 
difficult to conceive of a more vague and wasteful method of teach- 
ing any subject, and especially one like geography, which can be 
made to appeal to the imagination and to the live interest of the 
child. In these classes there is little evidence of any genuine in- 
terest or enthusiasm or stimulus to thought. 

As a result, there is in classes of this type almost no home geog- 
raphy and no relation either to history or to the life of the day. 
The pupils have no power to read maps correctly, or to interpret in 
terms of modern commercial industrial growth the results of geog- 
raphic conditions. They are as likely to know the rivers of India 
as the industries of Buffalo. 

Conditions like these are unfortunately not exceptional in this 
school system. In at least twenty of the forty-six schools in which 
the class work in geography was observed, instruction of the second 
type was generally characteristic, and in many individual classes 
in other schools the same mechanical and lifeless instruction ob- 
tained. Occasionally in the schools where the general trend of 
geography teaching was poor, a distinctly superior teacher with 
breadth and vision rising above the common level would teach the 
subject with spirit and enthusiasm showing a power to illuminate 
geographic fact in a way that made it vivid, real and impressive. 
The following notes taken from field books will indicate the 
impressions gained of both types of instruction in geography. 

First type 

School No. — . Twelve observations. The exercises observed 
indicate that there is a proper and discriminating use of the text. 
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Fundamental concepts are gained concretely and children are given 
an opportunity to study such material features of the earth's sur- 
face as are accessible. Place geography is quite prominent but 
material features, products and industries receive attention. A 
number of the teachers supplemented the lesson with interesting 
information drawn from outside sources. Wall maps are used 
with more than usual effectiveness and there was a commendable 
absence of the wasteful method of reading a paragraph and reciting 
from an open book. 

School No. — . Lessons are based on the syllabus. Teachers 
are well informed and presented the subject in a clear, forceful 
and interesting manner. Constant and eflfective use is made of illus- 
trative material such as sand tables, maps, globes, charts, supple- 
mentary readers and pictures. Geography is closely correlated 
with English and history. Children recite topically and independ- 
ent of the textbook. Local geography, especially local industries, 
are emphasized and maps are extensively used. Pupils show un- 
usual skill in free-hand drawing of maps. 

Second type 

School No, — . In nineteen observations there was only one 
case where the work observed was definite and well taught. The 
class was usually taught with both teacher and pupils consulting 
text. Wall maps were used, but there was little or no use of sup- 
plementary material. 

School No, — . The ordinary way of acquiring information in 
the recitation is by reading from the text; reproduction is both 
oral and written and is largely memoriter. It is doubtful whether 
permanent impressions are made. There is a lack of appeal to the 
imagination, and the lessons are not enriched by the use of illus- 
trative material or proper map study. This is especially true in 
the lower and intermediate grades. 

School No, — . The subject is well taught in four rooms; 
poorly taught in' three rooms. In two seventh grades, where the 
classes are preparing for the Regents examinations, there are two 
daily recitations scheduled, one of which is on New York State. 
In these classes, the method observed is to recite with open books. 
The child reads a paragraph, then stands and reproduces it with 
more or less accuracy, an ineffective and wasteful method with no 
adequate use of material. 

General suggestions, i There should be a closer relation of 
geography to the life interests of the child. This may be accom- 
plished in part by placing greater emphasis upon home geography, 
and, in a greater part, by a wider development of the industrial 
and commercial phases of geography. 

2 There should be a much larger supply and greater range of 
geographic material, and teachers should be trained in its effective 
use and held responsible for satisfactory results. This material 
should consist of 
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a Supplementary readers. There is a dearth of the newer and 
more interesting literature on the subject of geography and much 
additional material of this sort should be purchased and made 
available for the use of the children. 

b Wall maps. The schools are usually well supplied with political 
maps but there are few physical maps. In general, both teachers 
and pupils need to be better informed in the reading and inter- 
pretation of maps. 

c Globes and charts. There are very few large globes, apparently 
no suspended globes, and only a small supply of globes for individ- 
ual use. 

d Pictures. Many of the schools have stereopticons and prob- 
ably the majority of them are wired for electricity, yet there is 
practically no use made of visual instruction as a potent aid in 
making vivid and real geographic facts. Some valuable visual in- 
struction is given in the form of lectures under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Academy of Natural Sciences, but this is of necessity 
limited and can in no way be regarded as an adequate substitute 
for the frequent use of slides as a means of instruction in the class- 
room. The Buffalo Public Library has also a valuable list of 
classified pictures which are used by enterprising teachers of geog- 
raphy, but which should have a much wider use in the schools. 

History. This discussion of the character and effectiveness of 
the instruction in history in the elementary schools of Buffalo is 
based on (a) a preliminary examination of the course of study; (b) 
a study of the daily programs of recitations in each school; (c) 
visits to 51 of the grammar schools of the city in the course of 
which 209 recitations in history were observed. 

An examination of the daily programs and of the course of 
study shows that an effort is made in the lower grades through 
suggestive topics in language and in geography to begin the in- 
cidental study of history through myths and simple historic stories 
and through the lives of men whose achievements had to do with 
the Niagara frontier and the founding of Buffalo. This is followed 
by the reading or study of biography in the fifth and sixth grades 
and by narrative history in the seventh and eighth grades. The 
subject is first given a definite place on the program in the fifth 
grade. In this and in the following grade, one period a week is 
usually scheduled, although a few schools provide for two periods 
a week. In the seventh grade, the number of periods ranges from 
none to five, with the latter as the more common allotment, but it 
is only when the eighth grade is reached that there is a uniform 
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schedule of five recitations a week assigned for a serious study of 
history. The wide variation and frequent insufficiency of the time 
allotments, together with the fact that the subject is often read and 
not systematically studied until the eighth grade, necessarily results 
in an uneven range of attainment in the same grade in different 
schools, and kads to the feeling that history is a neglected subject 
below the eighth grade in many of the schools. 

A course of study in history for the grades must not only be so 
vital, so thorough and so interesting that it will serve as an ade- 
quate foundation for subsequent study in the high school, but it 
must also be useful. for life to those pupils who never go beyond 
the grades. While the Buffalo syllabus might be effectively used, 
the meager time allotments and the methods of presentation of this 
syllabus in some of the schools result in a definite loss. As a 
consequence, an unfortunately large number of children who are 
obliged to leave school before the completion of the grammar course 
have little knowledge of our rich and varied history, and have not 
had their imaginations sufficiently stimulated and their characters 
sufficiently strengthened by contact with the lives and the ideals of 
the great men and women who have made our history. 

In the fifth and sixth grades, the subject of history is properly 
approached through biography. A biographical reader is used as a 
basis for the recitation and the method commonly observed was 
for the teacher or members of the class to read from this book the 
life story of some maker of history. This reading lesson is 
occasionally followed by a short quiz on the material read or by an 
oral reproduction of the story. It is unusual to find a topic 
properly outlined or to have the readers made the basis of a history 
recitation as well as a reading lesson. In fact, in some schools, the 
only book available was the one on the teacher's desk. Sometimes 
the story is told by the teacher to the class and the effectiveness 
of this method of presentation depends upon her skill in the art 
of story telling. Where the teachers have a picturesque and graphic 
style, together with the power to organize material, the results 
are commendable. Too often, however, in the story told or read, 
the impression formed is unreal. The men and women still 
seem to the children to be historic characters and not human 
beings with human interests. In those classes, on the other hand, 
where the personal element in history is clearly and properly 
presented through the spoken or the written word, the pupil's cor- 
rect and vivid impression usually results in a correspondingly satis- 
factory expression of his ideas through an oral reproduction of the 
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Story. Where this is observed, training in oral English, as well as 
in history, is accomplished. 

Narrative history is usually commenced in the seventh grade, 
although the programs of a few schools show no definite period 
assigned to the subject. A considerable number of the seventh 
grades use the textbook only to furnish material for a reading 
lesson. Such a lesson is then fpllowed by a class exercise which 
is little more than an attempt to reproduce the words of the text 
without comment or criticism on the part of the teacher. In the 
remaining classes of this grade, definite assignments of the text are 
made for study and for recitation. 

In the eighth grades systematic and orderly lesson assignments 
usually characterize the work. The quality of the instruction in 
this grade is distinctly superior to that seen in the lower grades. 
This is due to the emphasis placed here upon history, to the greater 
degree of definiteness in the organization of the work and especially 
to the more resourceful teachers employed in this grade. The 
character of the instruction in history here is also decidedly better 
than that seen in the highest grade in which the kindred subject of 
geography was taught. 

In all classes and grades where narrative history is the basis 
of the work, two radically different types of instruction were seen. 
In the first, the teachers show a careful and thoughtful prepara- 
tion of the lesson, a wide range of information and a resourceful- 
ness in the use of whatever material might explain and illuminate 
the text. The recitations are often conducted topically from black- 
board outlines and are usually well planned, with perspective and 
background. The children are alert and responsive and show an in- 
telligent interest in and an appreciation of history. In such a class 
it is customary to use several texts for collateral reading and to pre- 
pare the same topic from different books. This also gives the chil- 
dren some training in the use of reference books. The rooms where 
teaching of this superior character is done were usually well equip- 
ped with maps, charts, pictures and other aids to visualization. 
Teachers who are keenly alive to the vitalizing influences of history 
usually succeed in getting all the material they need to make the 
work interesting and forceful. 

The second type of instruction is formal, mechanical and book- 
ish. Some recitations are largely memoriter, with verbatim re- 
production of the text insisted upon by the teacher; others are 
taught and recited with open books and show little resourceful- 
ness or range of knowledge on the part of the teacher. In either 

7 
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case, whether the recitatioij. is a mechanical drill upon dates and 
names, or a careless and slovenly recitation of the open text, the 
result is the same. In these classes, little is done to make of history 
a potent factor in the formation of character and of ideals. 

Between these two extremes a considerable number of classes 
are found in which careful and effective textbook work was being 
done. Facts and dates are thoroughly drilled and the children 
are probably well fitted for examinations, but there is a lack of 
inspiring interest in a subject thus presented. The teacher is in- 
clined to teach the textbook rather than the child. Such teaching 
is without breadth or vision, and is not greatly enriched, but it has 
the merit of definiteness and of thoroughness and is greatly to be 
preferred to the wasteful and pedagogically unsound method de- 
scribed in the second type. 

A further weakness generally characteristic of the second type, 
and, in a lesser degree, of the third type of recitation, is the fail- 
ure to simplify and unify the course of study through an associa- 
tion of history with related subjects, especially with geography. 
Economy of time and the creation of a stronger interest in both 
subjects would suggest a closer correlation in the teaching of history 
and geography. The history of Buffalo and of the Niagara frontier 
is too often neglected. In connection with the home geography 
of the third grade, the syllabus requirements indicate that the chil- 
dren are supposed to know how the names of LaSalle, Joseph 
EUicott, Fillmore, Cleveland and McKinley are linked with the 
history of Buffalo, but only in one school was noted any attempt to 
give the children any knowledge of these men. Tests given to 
numerous fourth grades and occasionally to the higher grades 
showed that this requirement of the city syllabus had been in- 
differently met. 

The suggestions regarding the use of illustrative material as an 
aid to visualization which were made in the comments on the teach- 
ing of geography apply with equal force to the teaching of history. 
Such historical material should be generously supplied and con- 
stantly used if the best results are to be expected. 

Penmanship. This study of the penmanship instruction in the 
Buffalo grammar schools is based chiefly on the observation of the 
teaching of the subject in different grades in twenty schools located 
in different sections of the city, and on the examination of speci- 
mens of written work from a large number of pupils. Test papers 
in geography and English, written by pupils in the sixth and seventh 
grades from fifty schools, were included in the specimens examined. 
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Several conferences were held with the director of penmanship on 
methods of supervision employed. Further information was 
gathered from other sources, such as teachers' programs and reports 
of various kinds. 

The system. A so-called medium slant system is used in the 
eight elementary grades in all the schools of the city. The ninth 
grade classes in all the schools, and the eighth grade classes in a 
few schools, are taught one of the recognized arm movement sys- 
tems for the purpose of meeting the requirements in business 
writing as outlined in the State Syllabus for Secondary Schools. A 
complete change from the vertical system was made in 1910. 

Although the system in use is designed as a basis for the develop- 
ment of arm movement, it does not have the first essential of an 
arm movement system, namely a style that makes easy and rapid 
execution possible. It has all the characteristics of vertical writing, 
except in the matter of slant. The simplified and rounded letter 
forms that make vertical writing legible but not easy to execute are 
embodied in this medium slant system. One of the chief criticisms 
of the vertical system is that it makes writing a labored process. 
The same objections must be made to the system used in the ele- 
mentary grades, for any attempt to reproduce the style invites 
slow, laborious effort and thereby defeats the primary result 
sought for in arm movement writing. It is significant that of 
the specimens of writing examined, those showing the closest re- 
semblance to the style of the system did not indicate any freedom 
of movement, while on the other hand the specimens showing the 
greatest freedom of movement did not resemble the style to any 
extent. The test papers written by the pupils from the sixth grade 
showed a closer, adherence to the style and less freedom of move- 
ment than those written by the pupils from the seventh grade. 
Even in the writing classes, a strong tendency to depart from the 
model copies was noted in individual pupils who had developed the 
use of the arm movement. While individuality in writing will 
naturally develop to some degree in the course of several years' 
practice, it is reasonable to expect, if the right system is used, that 
the characteristics of the system will show in the writing of the 
pupils and that in their progress the pupils will approach more 
nearly the copies used as a model. The contrary is true with the 
system in use in Buffalo, for the pupils that have succeeded in 
imitating closely the style of the copy have been retarded rather 
than helped in the development of the free and easy arm movement. 

The situation is different in the ninth grade where the pupils are 
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taught to use one of the arm movement systems. With less than 
six weeks' practice, the writing of the pupils showed, along with a 
development of arm movement, an approaching similarity to the 
style of the system used. To use one system in eight grades, and 
a different system in the ninth grade, seems especially unwise when 
the latter might just as well be introduced in the beginning and 
used throughout all the grades for the advantage that would result 
from the right kinds of practice and from the unbroken progress 
toward good penmanship. 

A series of eight copy books or manuals is used in the elemen- 
tary grades, one copy book or manual being provided for each 
grade. Except for the first two numbers in the series, the books 
are similar in the arrangement of practice copy. The arrangement 
is what may be called alphabetic ; that is, the copy on the first page 
consists of the capital and the small letter *'A" together with words 
beginning with the capital letter "A" and a sentence in which the 
first word begins with the capital letter "A"; the second page is 
similar except that the capital letter " B " serves as the index for 
the copy, and so on through the alphabet. A more unpedagogic 
arrangement could scarcely be imagined. It would naturally be 
supposed that the practice lessons in a penmanship manual would 
be arranged with some regard for the principles involved in the 
construction of letter forms and that the letter forms would be 
grouped for practice according to common underlying principles. 
The purposeless instruction referred to elsewhere must be partly 
attributed to the copy books and manuals supplied with the system 
taught. 

Supervision, The penmanship instruction in the elementary 
schools is directed and supervised by a director of penmanship. 
The present director, who has held her appointment since Septem- 
ber 191 1, defines the duties of her position as follows: 

1 To place the subject on a higher plane. 

2 To direct and inspire teachers in the work. 

3 To supervise and help teachers by means of (o) grade meet- 
ings, (b) group meetings, (c) model lessons in classrooms by the 
director. 

4 To inspect pupils' written work as frequently as possible. 

5 To see that all grades are supplied with sufficient subject matter 
and suitable and good writing material. 

6 To outline and systematize the work. 

This program of duties is comprehensive. It includes all the 
phases of supervision that should be carried out in the position for 
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which the program is given. At the outset, credit should be 
accorded to the director of penmanship for a serious attempt to 
perform the duties with which she charges herself. Her sympa- 
thetic and kindly treatment of teachers and classes has brought 
response from both teachers and pupils in a greater interest in the 
subject and a willingness to follow her directions and instructions; 
and her constant effort to emphasize the importance of the subject 
has succeeded in " placing penmanship on a higher plane " in the 
minds of the teachers and pupils alike. 

The director spends a large share of her time in the schools. 
While some time is given to conducting grade and group meetings 
of teachers in different sections of the city, most of her work in 
the schools is done in the classroom. Her usual practice seems 
to be to take charge of the class and to teach the lesson for 
the day Occasionally she combines several classes of the same 
grade and while the pupils of one class are practising, those of the 
other class stand about the room and are supposed to profit by 
watching the practice of the other pupils. As a matter of fact, 
they waste a period that might be spent more profitably. 

An observation of her method of teaching model lessons was 
made in each of the eight elementary grades in a single school. 
The criticisms that are offered here as a result of this observa- 
tion would lead to the conclusion that her model lessons are not 
furnishing teachers with a correct idea of what is an effective 
method of teaching penmanship. These criticisms are briefly stated 
as follows: 

1 Too much time was taken up in the beginning with a discussion 
of position, pen holding and movement. In the upper grades especi- 
ally, this should have been unnecessary; the practice should have 
begun at once. 

2 The movement drills as well as the exercises following were 
interrupted too frequently. The sustained practice so necessary to 
produce results was not required. Pupils were requested to stop 
writing in order to observe some pupil who was writing correctly, 
although many of them were unable to see the pupil from their own 
seats. The copy was written uniformly line for line and while 
some were finishing a line, others waited for the rest to catch up. 

3 In most cases the pupils dropped into a poor position, and 
wrote without arm movement when the exercises were taken up. 
No effort was made to correct this in individual pupils except by a 
general direction to the class. Letter form was emphasized at the 
expense of arm movement. 
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4 There was no purpose to the lesson. The pupils practised for 
a period without accomplishing anything definite. No particular 
defect in the writing was taken up and analyzed, and then followed 
by an exercise to remedy the defect. 

5 The period was ended without any practice in applying the arm 
movement to writing in general. 

The one best method of supervision is employed rarely, if it is 
employed at all. The method referred to is the one by which the 
teacher does the teaching under the criticism of the director. 
Practically the only way to discover the weaknesses of a teacher is 
to see her at work. If her teaching is to be improved, she must re- 
ceive the helps and suggestions that are prompted by a knowledge 
of her defects. To know what these defects are, the supervisor 
must observe the teaching. Criticisms that are made as a result of 
such observations are most helpful because they are direct and 
definite. The failure of the director of penmanship to use to any 
extent this method of supervising the penmanship teaching needs no 
further comment. 

Lesson outlines have been prepared for some of the grades, and 
outlines for other grades are said to be in preparation. In their 
present form, the outlines in use are made up almost entirely of 
arbitrary assignments from the copy books or manuals with such 
directions as ** Practice the capital ' L.' Make nine or ten letters 
across the page. Make two lines of this exercise. Write the sen- 
tence ' Lost time is never found again,' three or four times." Fur- 
thermore, an attempt is made to prescribe the practice work for each 
lesson in a given series. The outlines present to the teacher a 
scheme that has the appearance of inflexibility, and in her effort to 
carry out the scheme, the teacher is likely to lose sight of the 
purpose of the course, or of the results to be accomplished in the 
year's work. The outlines do not furnish the teacher with any 
general plan of the work to be covered, or with any statement of 
results to be attained ; neither do they set forth any relation between 
the exercises prescribed for practice and the purpose for which they 
are prescribed. In consequence, there exists among the teachers a 
general lack of appreciation of what they are striving to accom- 
plish in their teaching of penmanship. If the outlines were modified 
so as to remove the criticism made in this connection, they would 
serve the teachers to much better advantage. 

Penmanship instruction. The criticisms that have been made 
of the model lesson as conducted by the director of penmanship 
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apply also to the instruction given by the teachers, for the rcfason 
that the teachers have adopted the methods used by the director. 

In every case, practically, the teacher merely directed her class 
to the exercises to be practised; she did not set blackboard copies 
or discuss with the class points in the lesson; she did not. analyze 
the defects as she discovered them among her pupils or suggest 
how the defects might be remedied or corrected; nor did she offer 
help of any sort to the individual pupil. While pupils practised 
movement exercises, they sat in good position and used paper and 
I>en properly, but when practice was turned to the copy, they lapsed 
into incorrect position and abandoned the arm movement. The 
teacher did not seem to know what to do except to say *' Sit in 
correct position " or " Use arm movement." Pupils were tequired 
to write the same copy uniformly, line for line, rather than to 
practise continuously on an exercise regardless of the number of 
times it was written until directed to stop. 

Teachers failed generally to get any application of arm movement 
in the writing done, chiefly because pupils wrote slowly in order to 
imitate the copy. Practice for better letter forms should never be 
given at the expense of movement. The teachers first of all should 
insist upon a free movement of the hand across the page, no matter 
what the character of the writing may be in the beginning, and then 
work for control and improved letter form. 

One reason why children do not apply the arm movement to 
written work generally is because they have never developed any 
confidence in their ability to use it. A part of every penmanship 
period ought to be given to practice in paragraph writing or product 
work. Incidentally, it is suggested that the penmanship lesson 
period should ordinarily be divided into three parts : first, a period 
of practice in movement drills to get the hand in working order; 
second, practice on the day's lesson; third, practice in applying the 
principles of correct writing. The results of the penmanship in- 
struction would undoubtedly be better if such a lesson scheme were 
adopted and due attention given to the last phase mentioned. 

The extent to which some teachers in the upper grades require 
pupils to practise at the blackboard demands some comment. • Ex- 
cept for the purpose of learning letter forms, blackboard writing in 
the penmanship lesson is useless. It seems evident that writing on a 
vertical plane with the whole arm movement can not furnish any 
training that will be of advantage to writing done on a horizontal 
plane (the desk) with the forearm movement. In the lower grades 
(first and second chiefly) where stress is laid on letter form, the 
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use that teachers make of the blackboard should be further en- 
couraged. 

The methods of instruction used in the lower grades were es- 
pecially observed. As intimated above, the teachers use the black- 
board extensively for the first instruction in penmanship. In the 
teaching of letter forms, which must be of primary consideration in 
the first two grades, the blackboard can be used to great advantage ; 
in fact, it would be better if practically no writing at the desk were 
required during the large part of the first year the pupil is in 
school. The continued use of the crayon or large pencil is recom- 
mended for whatever writing on paper is required of the younger 
pupils. Little stress should be laid on arm movement writing below 
the third grade, except for a limited amount of practice on simple 
movement drill exercises. Beginning with the third grade, however, 
the teaching should be directed mainly toward the development of 
the arm movement. 

Summary, A careful -consideration of all the elements entering 
into the investigation of the penmanship instruction and super- 
vision and the results obtained, leads to the following general con- 
clusions and recommendations: 

1 The system used uniformly throughout the city is not conducive 
to the development of ease and facility in writing because it pos- 
sesses the faults that brought about the abandonment of the vertical 
system. The unpedagogical arrangement of the practice lessons in 
the copy books and manuals accounts partly for the aimless instruc- 
tion observed in the schools. A system should be used which will 
make a change in the ninth grade unnecessary. The use of copy 
books should be discontinued' entirely and a manual substituted, 
loose sheets of paper to be used for the required practice. 

2 The supervision of the penmanship instruction has resulted in 
a uniformity of teaching method throughout the city. In some 
respects the work of the director of penmanship has been to good 
purpose, but in the matter of helping teachers to improve their 
teaching, the plan adopted of giving model lessons has been in- 
effective in obtaining the desired improvement. The institute meet- 
ings should be continued and the lesson outlines in a modified form 
should be furnished for all grades. 

3 The majority of the teachers whose teaching was observed 
conducted the penmanship practice without any evident purpose. 
Much time was wasted by frequent interruptions to change copy 
and to get uniformity in the amount of practice work done by the 
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class. There was a general lack of intensive and continued practice 
and. the use of the arm movement in writing was not insisted upon. 
More attention should be placed on the application of arm move- 
ment to the normal writing of the children. 

-4 The continued use of the blackboard is recommended for the 
lower grades, while very little blackboard practice should be re- 
quired in the upper grades. 

5 In the first two grades, the teaching of letter forms should be 
considered of much greater importance than the development of 
arm movement. Beginning with the third grade, the order should 
be reversed. It should not be inferred, however, that no attention 
should be paid in the upper grades to practice for improving letter 
forms. What is meant is that the pupils' progress in writing should 
be conditioned on arm movement fully developed and established. 

6 A standard length of the penmanship period in each grade 
should be determined upon and made uniform throughout the city. 

Modern languages. This report is based upon personal inspec- 
tions, informal conferences with teachers and principals, the pub- 
lished report of the superintendent of schools for the year 1912-13, 
and information supplied by the supervisor of German. 

Of the 43 elementary schools in which German is taught, 25 were 
visited, the inspection covering from one to three periods for each 
teacher of German. A report of the supervisor of German gives 
the total number of regular teachers of German in the elementary 
schools as 61. The work of 41 of these was inspected. The super- 
intendent's report gives the total number of pupils registered in the 
elementary schools for German in 1912-13 as 9645. The schools 
inspected contained 6950 pupils. An adequate basis was thus fur- 
nished for generalizations on the instruction in German in all the 
schools. 

Course of study. At the time of inspection there was, properly 
speaking, no course of study. The only absolute uniformity ob- 
served was in the use of German script in the earlier years of the 
course and the prescribed grammar work in the ninth grade. The 
published outline of the work to be done is little more than an 
assignment of a certain number of pages in certain books for 
each term's work. At the end of the course of six years the pupils 
are required to take a uniform written examination equivalent to 
the former first year Regents examination ; thus five years of work 
in the elementary school proper plus one year of work in the nin/th 
grade (which takes the place of the usual first year of high school) 
is officially acknowledged to be no more than equivalent to one 
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year of high school work in so far as actually measurable accom- 
plishment is concerned. 

German is supposed to be optional, with the exception that, once 
elected, it may not be dropped without adequate cause. In some 
schools, however, the principal has made the study obligatory for 
all pupils beginning the fourth grade. This occurs chiefly in sec- 
tions having a large foreign element (notably German), or in 
schools whose principals are German or German-American. There 
is no reason to conclude, however, that this obligation is forced or 
unwelcome to patrons of the schools; rather the contrary is true. 

The teachers. The teachers are nearly all Germans or German- 
Americans. With few exceptions, their knowledge of the subject 
is adequate, although nearly all have traces of dialect in their speech. 
One may hear as many different pronunciations, in some respects, 
as there are teachers. In point of educational qualifications, they 
may be classed roughly under three divisions: (i) those who have 
had more or less education in Germany or Austria; (2) those edu- 
cated in the elementary and high schools of Buffalo, together with 
a few who have had work in the normal or training school; (3) 
those recruited from outside schools.. Many of them seem to have 
been chosen as teachers of German for no other reason than that 
they are German or of German parentage. Few of them show any 
adequate teaching ability. 

Supervision. There is a supervisor of German, whose time, how- 
ever, is largely taken up with other duties. From reliable informa- 
tion it is evident that he inspects the work of teachers only once (or 
at most twice) a year and then gives them little help; he gives them 
neither model lessons to demonstrate proper methods of teaching 
nor suggestions for bettering the work; such, at least, is the testi- 
mony of many teachers to whom suggestive questions were put. 

Aims and methods. In the case of two teachers only was there 
evidence of method subordinated to and directed by an aim or aims 
of instruction. Method presupposes perspective — the ever present 
realization of the aim of the whole course and the correlation of all 
its parts. Most of the instruction observed was purely perfunctory 
consisting of so many pages of a book — just what the course of 
study would lead one to expect. These parts were " gone over " in 
class, but there was no evidence that they had been learned as a 
home task nor in fact that they were really learned as a result of the 
teaching and drill in class. Invariably the question obtruded itself 
upon the mind of the inspector : What is the teacher trying to do ? 
What more do the pupils know at the end of the lesson than they 
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did at the beginning? And to this question, in either form, the 
recitation offered only negative answers. The aim was not vocabu- 
lary building. If some of the words used were the ordinary, usual 
words of the language, just as many others were unusual; some of 
them archaic. The vocabulary had little relation to the sphere of 
activities of the pupil in his home and school life; neither did it 
have any relation to the usual vocabulary of the newspapers nor of 
literature. At most it could be called " haphazard " — something 
of everything. The aim was not conversational facility, for little 
conversation was. observed; and where it was observed, it had no 
direction, it tended nowhere, was not subordinated to any plan, had 
no unity. The aim could not have been the teaching of the me- 
chanics of reading, because the pupils read poorly, showing that 
they had had insufficient and ineffective drill, and the examinations 
given to the ninth grade pupils prove that their receptive, reading 
vocabulary is small. The only conclusion that seemed justified by 
the observed facts was that the teachers were working blindly and 
perfunctorily. 

Results, What results may be ascribed to this course of German 
instruction extending over a period of six years, of which the last 
year, or ninth grade, is really the first year of high school ? As has 
been said, the pupils take at the end of the course a uniform ex- 
amination roughly equivalent to the former first year Regents ex- 
amination. Of the total number of pupils taking German in the 
elementary schools, 740 passed this examination in 1912-13 ; that is, 
7 per cent. Of these, 396 presented themselves for advanced credit 
in the high schools of the city ; that is, a little over 3 per cent of the 
whole number on the elementary school registers. Measured by 
these results, nearly ten thousand pupils are taught by 67 teachers 
in 43 schools in order that approximately 400 may get what they 
would have been able to obtain under two or three teachers in one 
year of the high school course. 

It may be objected that these pupils, and those who dropped by 
the wayside, did get something more than is shown by the examina- 
tions. It may be claimed that they all got some insight into the laws 
of language, speaking abstractly, such as only foreign language in- 
struction can give; that they received some little conversational 
ability, and a little more of the ability to understand the language; 
that those who continue the language in the high school will have 
almost no difficulty in keeping up with the work. Something of 
this may be true, but it should be noted that there is also a likeli- 
hood of some disadvantages which may offset these advantages, if 
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such they be. May not the type of work described have given to 
these pupils habits of carelessness, of inaccuracy and the disin- 
clination and even the inability to apply themselves to close and 
careful work? Inspection of classes in German in the high schools 
and reports of the second year Regents examinations would seem 
to confirm this view. The number of rejections in these examina- 
tions has been altogether too large. Certain it is that the poor pro- 
nunciation of the pupils observed in the German classes in the 
elementary schools has been perpetuated in the high schools. 

The question naturally arises here: Why is German studied to 
this extent in the elementary schools of Buffalo ? Is it not conceiv- 
able that the authorities are ignorant of the poor results of this 
extensive provision for the study of German? It was frankly 
acknowledged by the supervisor of German that it was due to 
sentimental reasons. While the supervisor gives, in his report of 
1912-13, 9543 as the number of pupils in attendance upon the 
German in the grades, of whom only 3068 are Germans, while 571 1 
are Americans, these figures are surely misleading. If .they were 
given under the headings (i) pupils coming from homes where the 
parents or the grandparents spoke and understood German, and 
(2) pupils coming from homes where neither the parents nor the 
grandparents spoke and understood German, the relative percent- 
age would, it seems, be vastly different. This view is suggested by 
an inspection of numerous registers where German names are in an 
overwhelming majority. 

If then, as appears entirely probable, German is taught so ex- 
tensively in Buffalo for purely sentimental reasons, the attention 
of the taxpayers should be directed to the fact that it is a non- 
productive investment ; even more, that it is largely a waste. To be 
at all justified either educationally or as a business proposition, the 
return should be doubled or tripled. 

It has been shown that the six years of German instruction in 
the Buffalo elementary schools secures results commensurate only 
to those ordinarily attained by the first year of the high school, to 
which in Buffalo the last year of the elementary school course is 
really equivalent. It is accordingly recommended that the study of 
German be deferred until the high school is reached. 

If, however, the study of German is to be continued in the grades, 
it is then recommended : 

I That a course of study for German in the elementary schools 
be formulated, which shall define the ultimate aim and uniform 
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method of the course not in terms of pages of books but in results 
to be accomplished and in the method of accomplishing them; the 
work of each grade to contribute its definite results to the attainment 
of the larger aim. This aim should be the acquisition, as a minimum 
requirement, of an active and passive vocabulary and the knowledge 
of the structure of the language as represented by the requirements 
for the elementary course (first two years) in the high schools. 
2 That an expert supervisor of German be appointed: a Fach- 
tnann, who shall give all his time to this work. 

. 3 That as fast as possible the older teachers — some of whom are 
already superannuated — be pensioned and no new teachers be hired 
who do not meet definite standards of qualifications which shall 
insure successful teaching in German. 

4 That no pupil be required to take German nor forced to con- 
tinue it, but that all pupils be told frankly and fully both the ad- 
vantages and the difficulties in learning German: (o) that there 
are no advantages in taking it up unless it is studied long enough 
and hard enough to be actually learned; (ft) that this is a process 
extending over long years of work. 

5 That provision be made for the proper housing of the German 
classes. At present the German classes usually meet either in the 
regular grade rooms or in makeshift rooms such as are not needed 
for other purposes. 

These recommendations mean, in a word, that German should 
mean something definite and worth while or that it should be dis- 
continued in the elementary schools. 

Music. The method of teaching music in the elementary schools 
of Buffalo, following the plan in operation in nearly all cities, pre- 
supposes that the daily teaching is to be done by the grade teacher 
under the direction of the supervisor of music. Under such officer 
in the city of Buffalo, there are six assistant supervisors of music, 
each charged with the direction of the work of approximately 200 
grade teachers. Each teacher receives a brief visit from the super- 
visor of music not oftener than once in five or six weeks. It is 
obvious that the presence of the supervisor in the schoolroom six 
or seven times a year, giving not more than three hours' instruc- 
tion to any one class during the entire year, can not do more than 
give general directions for the work that are bound to be inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. It is also obvious that the grade teacher must 
know and be able to do at least as much as the children are ex- 
pected to know and do, else the attempt to teach music will fail com- 
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pletely. Indeed, because of the nature of the subject, the attempt 
to teach singing to children by teachers who are entirely without 
knowledge or skill in the subject results in injury rather than 
benefit to the children. Time thus spent is worse than wasted. 
Serious injury to the voice and musical ear of the child is inevit- 
able under such conditions. Up to the time that the present super- 
visor of music in Buffalo was appointed about five years ago, the 
grade teachers were not required to teach music and as a rule felt 
no responsibility concerning its success; moreover, the great body 
of teachers in the Buffalo elementary schools had no knowledge or 
skill in the teaching of music. It was evident to the present supper- 
visor during his first year in Buffalo that in order to achieve any 
measure of success, the grade teacher must be trained in the ele- 
mentary subject matter of music. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that the training of a corps of teachers is universally con- 
sidered to be one of the principal duties of a city supervisor of 
music. The supervisor who fails to instruct his corps of teachers 
in the subject matter and methods of teaching music is bound to 
fail, because under present conditions, music is the one subject 
in which the grade teacher does not receive preparation either in 
the elementary, secondary or professional schools. 

It must be recorded that the supervisor's plan to hold meetings 
for the instruction of the teachers was met by determined oppo- 
sition on the part of the great majority of the grade teachers and 
principals, and after a few meetings to which very few came, the 
plan was necessarily abandoned. Failing to carry out his plan for 
systematic instruction of the teachers as above set forth, the super- 
visor asked that the grade teacher occasionally give a lesson in 
music in the presence of the supervisor, this being the only way by 
which the supervisor could know the teacher's work and the only 
way to determine definitely how best to help her. This entirely 
reasonable and usual request was met by protests and flat refusals. 
The plan was necessarily abandoned. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that in very many cases the grade teacher omits music from 
the daily program. 

As might be expected under such circumstances, the quality of 
the instruction in music by the grade teachers in the majority of 
schools in Buffalo is very poor; in fact, it is so bad that in many 
cases it is worse than no instruction and the results obtained are 
negligible when not positively harmful. One building was visited 
where three of the twelve teachers who are supposed to teach 
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music can not match tones and where two others are utterly unable 
to detect mistakes in the simplest tonal progressions. This is typical 
of the conditions prevailing in many of the grade schools, ihe 
force of these conclusions is materially augmented and confirmed 
by the fact that there are a few schools in the city where the prin- 
cipal is thoroughly in sympathy with the work in music and where 
the grade teachers are made to feel the responsibility for the results 
in music and who consequently have diligently studied and prepared 
themselves to teach the subject under the direction of the supervisor. 
The results in these schools fully prove the possibility of effective 
wrork in the teaching of music in all the schools of the city. 

Physiology and hygiene. The State law with regard to the 
teaching of physiology in the public schools requires that in each of 
the first three grades all pupils shall be taught the subject orally 
for not less than two lessons a week for ten weeks. In grades 
four, five, six, seven and eight, and in the first year of the high 
school, it is required that physiology be taught during each year, 
with a suitable textbook in the hands of the pupils, for not less than 
three lessons a week for ten weeks, or for an equivalent number 
of lessons. All pupils must pass such tests in this subject as in 
other subjects before promotion to the next succeeding year's work. 
The course of study for the public schools of Buffalo states the 
essential requirements of the physiology law and prescribes the 
work necessary to comply with it. The syllabus outlines the work 
for each grade in considerable detail and seems fully to meet the 
spirit and intent of the law. The following recommendation with 
regard to the subject of physiology is made in the syllabus : " On 
account of the vital importance of this study, one or two lessons a 
week during the entire school year are recommended rather than 
three lessons a week for ten or twenty weeks." In order to en- 
courage teachers to plan the work in this way examinations are 
given only at the close of the year. Few teachers, however, give 
instruction in physiology throughout the school year. The large 
majority of those specially interviewed with regard to this subject 
give it for ten to twenty weeks in the second term. 

The supervision of instruction in physiology is not effective. 
Teachers do not conform to any well-defined scheme of instruction 
but differ widely as to allotment of time and methods of teaching. 

In addition to the general classroom visitations made in the Buf- 
falo schools, ten grammar schools, located in different sections of 
the city, were visited with special reference to the teaching of physi- 
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ology. Sixty-one teachers and nine principals were interviewed. 
It was found that four different texts are supplied by the city. In 
some of the larger schools the number of books available is so 
limited that teachers must take their turn in using the set adapted 
to their grades and in some instances teachers claim that it has been 
impossible for them to get textbooks for the time required. In 
three eighth grades of one school, one grade averages two lessons a 
week for ten weeks, another has one lesson a week for eighteen 
weeks, and the third has five lessons a week for ten weeks. In 
another school having two eighth grades, one has three lessons a 
week for eighteen or nineteen weeks and the other has one lesson a 
week for eighteen or nineteen weeks. In another school having two 
seventh grades one has four lessons a week for fifteen weeks, the 
other has one lesson a week for the school year. In one school, a 
teacher of a seventh grade stated that the pupils used no textbook 
whatever. She gave occasional fifteen minute talks and discussions 
thirty or more times during the year. These conditions are more 
or less true of other grades, in these and other schools. In three of 
the ten schools visited, the requirements were fully met and the 
work well supervised by the principal. 

The great majority of teachers in the fourth grade and above 
treat the physiology lesson as a reading lesson ; that is, pupils read 
from the text in class and teachers and class discuss the topic thus 
read. In only one of the ten schools specially visited did a teacher 
claim that the pupils study the text outside of the recitation period. 
In this school three teachers require their pupils to prepare their 
physiology lesson before coming to class. In several grades visited, 
the subject is not given a definite period in the daily program but 
is taken up incidentally as time and occasion seem to offer. In many 
other cases, the time or period given to physiology takes the place of 
the reading lesson ; in a few, it takes the place of elementary United 
States history, and in a few others it takes the place of geography. 

Textbook work is supplemented generally by use of circulars pre- 
pared by the health department of the city. This material is modem, 
practical and specially adapted to local needs. It includes such 
topics as prevention of tuberculosis, ventilation, treatment of cer- 
tain diseases, injuries and infections, care of health generally, need 
of pure drinking water, health rules seen in street cars, care of the 
home so as to make Buffalo a more healthful city in which to live, 
the purpose of clean-up week. The teachers are required to discuss 
these subjects with their pupils. The stated examinations set by the 
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grade supervisors for the fifth grade and above give this phase of the 
instruction in physiology due emphasis and make it necessary for 
pupils to have a reasonable knowledge of these topics in order to 
pass the examinations. 

The instruction in physiology is further and effectively supple- 
mented by the medical inspection given by the school nurses and 
medical inspectors. 

In general, it may be said that the teaching of physiology through- 
out the Buffalo grade schools depends chiefly upon the interest and 
ability of the individual teachers. It ranges from instruction me- 
diocre and perfunctory in quality to that which is clear, forceful 
and timely. 

Physical training. The instruction in physical training in the 
Buffalo public schools is carried on by the departments of physical 
training and of German gymnastics under separate directors. Al- 
though the department of physical training nominally has to do 
with all grades, its work is practically limited to the first five or six 
grades. The department of German gymnastics, on the other hand, 
has to do with grades 7, 8 and 9, and an occasional sixth grade, 
practically supplanting the department of physical training in grades 
7, 8 and 9. 

The work of the physical training department, which is carried 
on by a director and four assistants, is designed to secure correct 
and natural bodily posture in the performance of all duties and 
activities. Each lesson is arranged with this end in view. 

Detailed lessons are outlined for each month for each grade and 
are presented 'from month to month to the teachers in charge. The 
lesson is first given by one of the assistant directors with the 
teacher of the grade observing. A printed outline of the lesson is 
then handed to the teacher who is expected to give the children 
ten to fifteen minutes daily drill for a month in the exercises 
included in the lesson. On the first of the next month the assistant 
director reviews the work and gives a new lesson to be carried out 
in the same manner as the one before. 

The division of German gymnastics is in charge of a director 
and eight assistants. Each assistant is assigned certain schools 
and is held responsible for the character of the work done in 
them. As in the case of physical training, the teacher in charge is 
given, once in four weeks, a printed lesson with detailed instruc- 
tions, and pictorial illustrations of the postures of the body desired 
in carrying out the exercises outlined. 

8 
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The teacher is required to give her pupils ten minutes daily 
practice in these exercises and the assistant director in charge 
gives each class a thirty minute drill once a week, the regular 
teacher observing. At the end of four weeks a new lesson is given 
to be carried out in the same manner. 

The grounds and activities formerly under the control of the 
Public School Athletic League of the city have now been turned 
over to the supervision of the gymnastic director. The training 
includes instruction and practice in basketball, baseball, football, 
running, jumping, chinning the bar, etc. 

Something over 5000 boys belong to the Public Schools Athletic 
League and at the close of each season all are required to take 
certain tests — standing broad jump, running jump, dash and 
chinning the bar. Permanent records are kept of the results of 
these tests. 

The gymnasium director also has charge of work in swimming. 
Six swimming pools are now in use and another is under construc- 
tion. These pools provide fairly well for the needs of the schools 
except those on the south and extreme east side of the city. Eight 
swimming teachers are employed and give their time from three to 
six o'clock each afternoon to instruction in swimming. Their morn- 
ing hours are spent in making out their daily reports, attending con- 
ferences for instructions and discussions and performing other 
routine tasks. In addition to the regular lessons in swimming, an 
optional course in "life saving" is given. 

All pupils registering for work in swimming must first be exam- 
ined and approved by a doctor. Upon the completion of the ele- 
mentary work a test in swimming is given for entrance to what 
is termed the "advanced class ": a boy must be able to swim 150 
yards and a girl 75 yards before being advanced. Upon completion 
of the course in swimming, a certificate of qualification is granted, 
certifying that the holder has completed the course and that he 
has qualified in the test for efficiency. 

The work in physical training and gymnastics is commended for 
its thoroughness and practicability. Principals, teachers and pupils 
always seemed interested and were often enthusiastic. In many 
cases, the drills conducted by the teachers were deserving of high 
commendation. The work of the assistant directors was snappy 
and spirited, and seemed to be systematic and purposeful. Much 
good apparently results from the various forms of physical train- 
ing found in the Buffalo schools. 
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Registration in various grades 



GRADE 



Kind. .. 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

\y • • • •••• 



MAXIMUM 

NO. OF 

PUPILS PER 

TEACHER 



52 

65 
59 
45 
55 
50 

63 

49 

43 
46 



MINIMUM 

NO. OF 

PUPILS PER 

TEACHER 



22 
22 

17 

15 

14 

19 
21 

23 
20 

II 



AVERAGE 

NO. OF 

PUPILS PER 

TEACHER 



PERCENTAGE 

OF TOTAL 
GRADE REGIS- 
TRATION 



36 


4 


Not included 


44 


2 


ai9 


39 


9 


134 


37 


7 


12.5 


38. 





II. 6 


38 


5 


II. 6 


39 


3 


10.5 


36 


4 


9.3 


33 


6 


71 


28 


7 


as. 6 



PERCENTAGE 

OF FIRST 
GRADE REGIS- 
TRATION 



100 

70.5 
65.8 

61.4 

61,4 

55.5 
48.9 

37.4 
26.7 



Total registration in grades i to 9 46 46 

Total registration in kindergarten and grades 50 19 



In School 4 there are two teachers for 67 pupils in first grade 

25 " 65 

5 " is one teacher " 65 
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In School 25 there are two teachers for 37 pupils in third grade 

30 one teacher gives one-half time to 5 pupils in third grade 
5 there is one teacher for 15 pupils in third grade 

In School 25 there are two teachers for 28 pupils in the fourth grade 
26 " 109 

In School 25 there are two teachers for 39 pupils in the fifth grade 



In School 25 there are two teachers for 59 pupils in the sixth grade 

48 " 63 

61 there is one teacher for 63 
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School 49 has two teachers for 27 pupils in the ninth grade 
33 " 22 

29 " 36 

60 " 35 
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tt 



a The first grades register 19 per cent of the total grade registration but are assigned only 1 7 
per cent of the grade teachers, while the ninth grades register 5.6 per cent of the total grade regis- 
tration and are assigned 6.7 per cent of the grade teachers. 
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Chapter V 

TEACHING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

The subject of teaching in the Buifalo high schools will be con- 
sidered under the two principal heads of (i) organization and 
supervision, and (2) instruction. 

ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 
The ninth year of the pupil's school life beyond the kindergarten 
is not, in the Buffalo schools, considered as a part of the high 
school course. The high schools begin their work with what is 
commonly counted the second year of the academic course. The 
first year of the usual academic course, the ninth school year beyond 
the kindergarten, is, in Buffalo, ordinarily spent in the ninth grade 
of a grammar school. Accordingly, the present chapter naturally 
includes a discussion of both the ninth grades and the high schools. 
The subject of organization and supervision of ninth grad.es and 
high schools will be treated under the following heads : ( i ) ninth 
grades, (2) high schools, (3) the effect of separation of ninth 
grades and high schools. 

Ninth grades. As has been said, the various Buffalo grammar 
schools commonly maintain classes which are known as ninth grades, 
but which, as far as the courses of study are concerned, are purely 
first year high school classes, pursuing studies recognized the 
country over as essentially academic rather than elementary. Ele- 
mentary studies are offered in ninth grades only for delinquent 
pupils who are doing work in both the ninth and lower grades. In 
regard to organization, equipment and instruction, on the other 
hand, the ninth grades are on practically the same basis as are all 
the grades. They are organized and supervised by grade school 
principals and by the supervisor of grammar grades; they are 
usually seated in ordinary grade rooms; in most cases, they are 
instructed in all subjects by the same teachers. The science labora- 
tory equipment provided throughout the State for biologic work in 
the first year of the high school course is entirely lacking. As a 
result biology is postponed to the second year of the high school 
and high school programs are thus interfered with. There is usu- 
ally, too, unsuitable desk equipment for the bookkeeping that fre- 
quently occurs in the ninth grade programs. Moreover, the teachers 

[119] 
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of the ninth grades have in general only the preparation usually 
considered necessary for grade work, as is seen by the following- 
tabulation of the training of 91 ninth grade teachers: 

Partial colletce 
High school Training school Normal school College course (including Graduates of 
graduates gradtiates graduates graduates summer work) no institu^ioxx 

20 23 46 1 II 1 

There is a striking diversity in the number and choice of sub- 
jects taught in the various ninth grades throughout the city. THe 
number of subjects varies from four to eight. First year English 
is taught in 43 schools, German in 29, algebra in 27, ancient his^ 
tory in 21, bookkeeping in 29, business writing in 31, drawing in 
28, typewriting in 13, Latin in 6, commercial geography in 4, etc. 
Schools giving special commercial or vocational work in their ninth 
grades are not included here. It is the very exceptional school that 
requires a uniform ninth year course of study. 

There are certain respects in which the choice of subjects in the 
ninth grades is questionable. A tabulation (based on the number of 
classes without reference to the varying registration in these 
classes) shows that nearly two-fifths of the work done in the ninth 
grades is of a manual character, such as busin-ess writing, draw- 
ing, bookkeeping,^ typewriting etc. which requires a good deal of 
time but not much close mental effort. Nearly another fifth consists 
of English in which no state examination is given until the end of 
the second year. There remains then only about two-iifths of the 
ninth grade work which is of such a character that teacher and 
pupils are held to accountability. A result of the choice of work 
just noted is that so much of the pupil's school time is occupied by 
his recitations that he has not sufficient time remaining for the 
studying that he should do in school. The preceding exhibits show 
this. It should also be noted that, with the exception of English, the 
subjects chosen are about equally divided between the usual first 
year academic subjects and commercial subjects. This is true, 
although, as has been said, the commercial or prevocational ninth 
grades are not considered here at all. 

It is difficult to study the progress of the BuflFalo ninth grades 
without becoming convinced that in a great majority of cases they 
do not represent a year's work that will either give pupils a sound 
preparation for further study or make them better able to earn 
their own living when they leave school. From what has been 



^ Bookkeeping as it is commonly taught in the ninth grades is practically 
a manual subject. 
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said in the preceding chapter concerning methods of study in the 
elementary schools, it is also clear that training in methods of inde- 
pendent thought can not result from the work of the ninth grades. 
Indeed, a careful study of the programs can but lead to the con- 
clusion that in the great majority of cases subjects have been 
chosen largely for the sake of enabling pupils to earn as many 
counts as possible, or of keeping them in the various grammar 
schools for a longer period than would otherwise be necessary, to 
the end that the registration of these schools may be kept at a high 
figure. 

High schools. At the head of the Buffalo high schools is the 
city superintendent of schools. Next to him stand the high school 
principals who in common with the grammar school principals are 
charged by city ordinance with a variety of duties, among them the 
following : 

" To make and enforce by reasonable discipline any rules and 
regulations, necessary and proper, for the internal regulation of 
his school; subject to appeals in case of dissatisfaction to the 
superintendent." 

" To divide the labors of the school among the several teachers 
and govern, direct and control the departments under his charge." 
To " visit daily the several schoolrooms under his charge and 
exercise a general supervision over the entire school." 

According to these ordinances the high school principals are, sub- 
ject to appeal to the superintendent, the source of final authority 
in all matters of organization, discipline and instruction in the 
several high schools. 

Within the last few years departmental organization has been 
introduced in most subjects of instruction in the various high 
schools. This organization is not in effect uniformly, however, and 
where it has been completed is as yet largely a matter of name 
rather than of fact. There are but few instances where depart- 
ment heads exercise effective oversight of instruction in the class- 
rooms of the teachers in their departments. There seem to be two 
principal reasons for this condition. One is the fact that high school 
teachers have been essentially without directions in methods of 
instruction for so many years that many of them resent any inter- 
ference with the plans they have developed and followed, often for 
a considerable period of time. Another evident reason is that de- 
partment heads are not generally given sufficient time for effective 
supervision. It is clear that the principals of the Buffalo high 
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schools do not have time to attend both to their administrative 
duties and to the task of overseeing the methods of instruction of 
forty-five to sixty teachers. In the absence of adequate super- 
vision by either principal or department head, each teacher must 
be largely a law unto herself as to methods of teaching. In prac- 
tice, such is the fact. 

There are offered in the various high schools nearly if not quite 
all the subjects outlined in the State Syllabus for Secondary 
Schools. Pupils are classified by the number of Regents academic 
counts they have earned, rather than by the subjects they are 
taking or have taken in the course selected. For example, a pupil 
who has under i8 academic counts is classified as a freshman; one 
who has i8 counts and less than 36 is classified as a sophomore; 
one who has 36 counts and less than 54 is classified as a junior, 
and one having 54 counts and less than the 72 counts required for 
graduation is classified as a senior. This method of classification 
is due to the fact previously pointed out, that the great majority 
of pupils have had a year of academic work in some one of the 
ninth grades before entering the high school, and have earned a 
number of academic counts. 

Graduation from the Buffalo high schools is based upon the 
Regents academic diploma. This diploma requires a four-year 
course of study following the completion of the ordinary grade 
subjects. The. diploma, in common with other Regents credentials, 
is based upon the earning of counts, each count representing the 
successful completion of one hour of study a week throughout a 
school year. To earn a Regents academic diploma, a pupil must 
secure 72 counts, of which at least 13 must be in English, 8 in 
history, and 10 each in science and mathematics. 

Effects of separation of ninth grades and high school. There 
are two general conditions arising from the separation of the ninth 
grades and the high schools, the results of which are plainly evident 
and unquestionably harmful. As may be inferred from what has 
already been said, the whole method and atmosphere of the ninth 
grade work is that of the elementary school. The constant com- 
panionship and supervision of the teacher and the resulting de- 
pendence of pupils upon the teacher which are characteristic of 
grade work do not give way, as they are supposed to do in the 
high school, to habits of independence and initiative in study. It 
is well known that this change, coming as it commonly does at the 
end of the eighth school year, is one of the most critical in the 
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pupil's school life. When, however, it is delayed to the end of 
ninth year so that pupils are still further habituated to depend^^ 
and lack of initiative in their work and are then suddenly asked 
to undertake the more advanced studies of the second year of the 
high school, the mortality must be just so much the greater. This 
is unquestionably the fact in Buffalo. Another source of weak- 
ness, as has been pointed out, is that pupils in the great majority of 
the ninth grades have had no systematic preparation for the second 
year of any high school course. They have merely earned counts. 
The rsults of the conditions just explained are evident. Although 
pupils entering the various high schools are supposed to have fin- 
ished at least a year of academic work, a comparatively small per- 
centage of them complete their high school course with but three 
years in the high school. Most of them take the full four years in 
addition to the year in the ninth grade. The June 1914 graduating 
class in Hutchinson-Central High School consisted of 162 pupils. 
Of this number, only 67 spent less than four years in the high school. 
There are only 19 of the 1009 pupils registered in Masten Park 
High School who did not have at least 18 academic counts when 
they entered the school, yet only 25 per cent of the 132 graduating 
in June 1914 completed their academic course in three years from 
the time of entering the high school. Only 20 per cent of the 226 
graduating from Lafayette High School at that time completed their 
course in a like period. Clearly, for three pupils out of four, the 
year spent in the ninth grade is lost time. 

INSTRUCTION 

Instruction in the ninth grades and high schools will be treat-ed 
under the eight natural subdivisions of academic work as follows : 
(i) English, (2) ancient languages, (3) modern languages, (4) 
mathematics, (5) history, (6) science, (7) commercial subjects, 
(8) drawing. 

English. This report is based on one hundred and six observa- 
tions (averaging fifteen minutes in length) of the work of thirty- 
^fivc tea chers, upon conferences with the majority of these teachers, 
aiiS^upon the examination of many written papers of various sorts. 
The work of nearly every one of the teachers was seen three times, 
usually twice on one day, and again on another day. The Tollowing 
topics are discussed: (i) preparation of teachers, (2) instruction 
in literature, (3) instruction in composition, (4) instruction in 
grammar, (5) supervision. 
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A Study of the records of thirty-six (essentially all) of the 
Buffalo high school English teachers shows the following facts : 

Number of college graduates ^/^ 

Number having two or three years of college work.- 3 

Number of normal school graduates a. 

Number of training class graduates 5 

Number of high school graduates (of whom 5 have had extra work 

equivalent to one year or less) 15 

There is one teacher with the degree of M.D. Four have not completed ) 
the work of any school, although each has done work apparently equivalent! 
to at least a high school course. 

The average term of service of these teachers in the Buffalo high schools 
is 11.2+ years. Twenty of them have served in grade schools for an average 
of 9.3+ years each, 

To picture the conditions of literature teaching in the Buffalo 
high schools, little more is needed than to point out the various 
plans, good and bad, into which teachers naturally settle down 
after periods of practically unguided service. To say that the 
methods are as many as the teachers employing them, would be an 
overstatement, but it is no overstatement to say that any unity of 
method is almost entirely the result of chance. Plans of work 
vary from the stilted, dry-as-dust *' read aloud and repeat the 
notes " method, of which there is a considerable proportion, to that 
sort of literature instruction which places proper emphasis upon the 
larger values of the reading, and leads to vital interest and per- 
sonal reaction on the part of the pupils. Of this, too, fortunately, 
there is considerable. There are teachers of English in the Buffalo 
high schools whose own interest in the literature they teach stands 
in the way of their best work. Such teachers through a period of 
years have built up a body of interesting material about the books 
they teach — material in which teachers and pupils alike naturally 
take pleasure, but which on account of limited class periods tends 
unduly to diminish the time which should be given to the pupil's 
expression of what he has learned or felt. Dramatization and. 
efforts at visualization were nowhere observed. It is not far 
from the truth to say that the prevailing weaknesses in the English 
literature instruction in the high schools of Buffalo are (i) an 
overemphasis upon the formal, detailed and superficial at the cost 
of things of real value, and (2) in many classes that are on the 
whole well taught, a failure to secure systematic expression of the 
pupils' reaction upon the books read. Serious thought needs to be 
given to the problem of finding a middle ground between the recita- 
tion which consists of the formal and mechanical, and that in which 
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there is due appreciation of literature coupled with a reasonable 
amount of pupil activity. 

There is no uniformity of requirement as to supplementary read- 
ing, and no general practice of any methods of encouraging supple- 
mentary reading, in the English classrooms of the city. In one 
recitation consisting of brief reports on supplementary reading, the 
teacher's comments and questions were the most suggestive and 
stimulating that the inspector has ever had the good fortune to hear. 
There are other teachers who give no attention whatever to the 
subject. In one school, a fairly careful investigation showed that 
the pupils read from four to eight books a year outside of class — 
a satisfactory performance. In general, there is room for much 
improvement in this work. 

The most essential matters in the consideration of the teaching 
of written composition work are (i) the manner and content of 
instruction in the theory of composition, (2) the amount of prac- 
tice writing done, (3) the choice of subjects for writing, and (4) 
the method of correction of written work. 

The manner and content of instruction in the theory of com- 
position vary greatly in the different schools. In one school there 
was much academic, rhetorical textbook work; one teacher was 
discussing hyperbole and other like figures of speech, another was 
teaching the principles of outlining from a paragraph in the Sketch 
Book, two were giving detailed, theoretical instruction in descrip- 
tion, etc. In another school, there is no textbook in rhetoric used. 
The method employed in most classes in this school is that of the 
" laboratory." Most compositions are written by the entire class 
on the same general subject, are very definitely outlined in advance, 
illustrate specific rhetorical principles, and are later corrected by 
pupils other than the writers according to a very definite plan, the 
idea being to have each pupil's work corrected as far as pwDSsible 
by some more proficient pupil. A few themes are corrected in the 
usual way. This " laboratory method," which goes far too much 
into detail to be explained here, seems to arouse the interest and 
emulation of the pupils, to hold their attention, and to give them 
systematic, tangible work within their abilities. It is open to serious 
question, however, because of its failure to appeal to the pupils' 
personal interests and on account of the degree to which it depends 
on the pupils' correction of themes. In the other two high schools, 
the instruction in rhetorical theory varies from room to room. It 
is true, however, that in general there is usually too much formal 
textbook work, and that results in composition would be better if 
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instruction were confined more closely to important matters tnat 
recur daily in the pupils' writing. 

The amount of writing also varies greatly, but is probably suffi- 
cient in most, though not all, cases. However, as will be pointed 
out in the discussion of choice of subjects and of methods of cor- 
rection, other conditions necessary to successful composition work 
do not exist, so that the question of amount of written work merely, 
is not a very significant one. Much more could and should be done 
to stimulate the pupils' interest in composition work by choice of 
subjects that will really interest them and thus center their attention 
upon the teacher's suggestions and corrections. It is only the occa- 
sional Buffalo English teacher who realizes that she can at once 
save time and improve results in this way, that the time necessary 
to find subjects that really interest pupils will be repaid many times 
over in improved results. Subjects are chiefly of a bookish sort; 
a very large proportion of them are from the literature studied; 
almost none are drawn from other high school studies or from 
the personal interests of the writers. 

The methods of correction observed, aside from the special 
" laboratory " work already discussed, consisted chiefly of ( i ) 
handing back to pupils themes with criticisms and corrections noted 
upon them and (2) reading aloud to pupils examples of good or 
poor work done. In nearly every case the correction of written 
work in classes visited by the inspector was one of these two 
sorts. There are teachers who give conferences, and others who 
would probably do so if time and the necessary meeting places were 
availablie. There are others, perhaps in the majority, who seem 
content to confine their efforts to the two forms of correction first 
suggested. 

There is very little question that the effectiveness of the correc- 
tion of written composition could be very greatly increased by the 
use of the following methods : 

1 The adoption of a uniform system for the correction of crude 

mistakes in writing and speaking in all classes throughout 
each school. 

2 Rapid blackboard and desk theme writing on a subject quickly 

but carefully blocked out by the class as a whole, and rapidly 
corrected for one thing at a time, in addition to the usual 
detail matters. 

3 Use of problems in writing by which large principles of con- 

struction can be taught to classes as a whole, instead of 
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having to be taken up in individual themes and correctec 
teacher, individually. 

4 The correction of one thing at a time (in addition to the crude 

detail mistakes) instead of the correction of all points at 
once. 

5 Increased attention to the blocking out of theme material so 

that many errors may be foreseen and avoided. 

6 In many cases, more attention to conferring with pupils over 

their work. 
It can be said with entire fairness that the methods of correction 
indicated above are used very little, if at all, by Buffalo high school 
English teachers as a body, although there probably are individual 
teachers who give due attention to one or more of them. With the 
help of the work in oral composition, which will be considered 
later, and with attention to the recommendations just made, the 
work in English composition could be very largely improved. In 
this case, written composition would become what it should be, a 
" fixative " rather than a " developer." 

The following paragraph, originally written with reference to 
grammar instruction in the grade schools, applies with even greater 
force to the high school English grammar instruction. 

" Instruction in grammar is usually much too detailed and formal.) 
It is composed largely of such work as copying, composing and 
correcting short illustrative sentences, selecting single types of con- 
structions from sentences frequently too easy for the pupil, com- 
pleting elliptical sentences, memorizing terms and definitions, 
diagraming and parsing in routine fashion. All these forms of 
English instruction are helpful when duly subordinated to matters 
of real value, but when forming the daily routine are wearisome and 
unprofitable and are sure to produce disgust and apathy. ' Here 
pen and pencil too much take the place of thought, and the mere 
detail and the important assume like significance. It is this sort of 
grammar teaching, strange to say, which causes some supervising 
officers to call for more grammar ; they do not realize that grammar 
can not be really taught after this fashion. The sort of grammar 
teaching which develops the " sentence sense " and thus holds the 
pupil to his course in composition, and helps him to understand 
knotty sentences, sweeps aside profitless distinction and goes to the 
heart of the matter by emphasizing the thought analysis of reason- 
ably , difficult sentences. Of like importance is drill designed to 
secure the unconscious choice of the correct form in grammatical 
construction where errors are frequently made. Buffalo suffers 
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from far too much of the former type of grammar teaching, from 
far too little of the latter." 

At the time of the inspection, there was very little oral composi- 
tion work actually being carried on in the Buffalo high schools. 
Some good work was heard, but observations and conversation with 
teachers clearly established the fact that there was but Uttle oral 
composition in the t)rpical classroom. At that time one of the city 
high schools had, however, already taken steps to introduce regular 
oral composition work and, since then, three of the four city hig^h 
schools have definitely arranged to introduce one hour a week 
of oral English in each school year, the work to include due atten- 
tion to oral composition, enunciation, pronunciation, and platform 
aggearance^ 

jOne general fault, probably not confined to the English depart- 
ment, and certainly not to the Buffalo schools, is the great 
excess of teacher activity over pupil activity. Teachers almost 
invariably did too much of the talking, to a certain extent prob- 
ably, but by no means entirely, on account of the presence of the 
inspector. It is a mere statement of fact to say that the inspector 

\ did not hear ten sustained recitations of several sentences in length 
on any one day. In his opinion, 80 per cent of the activity of the 
classrooms he visited was teacher activity. While this is merely an 
estimate, it is one that has been thoughtfully made, and that was 
verified, as far as careful attention could serve to verify it, again 
and again. After the first day or two, this point was carefully 

I noted in every room visited. 

There is essentially no supervision of the English instruction in 
the Buffalo high schools. It is true that each high school has its 
department head, but various conditions combine to render the 
supervision of these department heads a supervision in name only, 
not in practice. The single fact that each department head teaches 
nearly, if not quite, as many classes as does any of the other English 
teachers in the school is reason sufficient why effective supervision 
can not be given. More than this, the department heads do not 
have the authority to carry out effectively the work naturally per- 
taining to their positions. One reason for this is the fact that the 
practice of having heads of departments is comparatively new. 
Many of the teachers, probably most of them, have taught a number 
of years without any supervision except the very general sugges- 
tions that would naturally come from their principals, and many of 
them now resent the idea of having any one direct their work. 
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Although the department heads carry on the general functions of 
their positions, as far as actual supervision of methods and conduct 
of instruction is concerned they are little more than head teachers. 
The diversity of method which naturally results from this lack of 
supervision is very marked. Each teacher has been going her own 
way for years (an average of 11.2+ years) ; one teacher carries on 
her work in one way, another in a different way ; one thing is em- 
phasized here, something else there; the results are often good, 
and often decidedly questionable. Such restraint upon the in- 
dividuality of teachers as will keep each from doing her best is not 
desirable, of course, but there is a middle ground between this and a 
condition in which teachers do their work essentially without refer- 
ence to each other. That which is most necessary to improve 
English instruction in the high schools of Buffalo is wise, tactful, 
persistent, forceful, authoritative supervision that will eradicate 
questionable methods, save time and introduce generally accepted 
methods of proved value, now followed in some classrooms but not 
in others. With such supervision the efficiency of the work of the 
various departments as wholes could, in the judgment of the in- 
spector, be largely increased. 

Ancient languages. This report is based on a special inspection 
of the work of the sixteen teachers of ancient languages in the 
three high schools of Buffalo, eleven" of whom give their entire 
time to teaching the classics, while five have from one to two 
periods of Latin, and devote the remainder of their time to other 
subjects. 

In addition to work in Latin there are at present small classes in 
Greek in the Masten Park, Lafayette and Hutchinson-Central high 
schools. Interest in Greek is reviving among the pupils and some- 
what larger classes in these schools may be expected within a year 
or two. 

While complete unification and standardization of methods and 
material is doubtless undesirable, an understanding among the 
teachers throughout the group of schools as to the essentials in 
matter and method appropriate to different stages of the work is 
important. Such an understanding was not indicated either by the 
observations made in the various classrooms or by information 
obtained from inquiry. Some of the more noticeable points of 
variation are presented as follows: 

I Quantity of vowels in some classes given careful attention; 
little or no attention in others. 

9 
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2 The reading of Latin sentences and passages aloud with a 
view to thought-getting in the original before translation; much 
attention given in some classes, very little attention in others. 

3 Ear training (as in modern language teaching) by means of 
oral translation from dictation; considerable attention in some 
classes, little attention in others. 

4 Oral sentence giving and easy colloquies based on familiar 
vocabularies and constructions; considerable attention in some 
classes, little attention in others. 

5 Oral sentence giving, based on the common constructions and 
common idioms, as exemplified in the Latin text used from day to 
day; much attention in some classes, little attention in others. 

The following specific criticisms indicate a need of a more exact 
understanding and definition of the character and limits ot the 
work in Latin, especially of the first two years. 

In the first year classes there was a noticeably wide variation in 
the degree of mastery of forms and vocabularies and in the facility 
and the degree of ability shown by pupils in getting the meaning of 
easy Latin sentences. 

In the second year classes much variation was noted in the 
amount of reading accomplished. In one or two classes the re- 
quirements of the Syllabus for Secondary Schools had been sub- 
stantially met, namely, the two books prescribed for intensive study 
completed and the substantial equivalent of two additional books 
read at sight. But in most classes very little sight reading had been 
done, the work covered being limited essentially to the reading of 
the two prescribed books. There appeared also much variation in 
second year work in the amount of attention given to matters con- 
nected with the career of Caesar and to his place in history, to the 
Roman State of Caesar's time, the Roman art of war and Caesar's 
contemporaries. 

In the classes in Cicero and Virgil in each of the high schools 
visited, the teachers are giving due attention to literary values. 
It appears that the pupils are getting an appreciative understanding 
of the authors read. In these classes, too, proper attention is given 
to the biographies of the authors whose works are studied and to 
the conditions of government and society in the periods in which 
these authors lived. 

It was noted that the heads of departments in these schools were 
giving essentially the same amount of instruction as do the other 
teachers in their departments. Their opportunity for observing 
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the work of the various teachers for whose activities they are re- 
sponsible is accordingly very limited. In supervision, they must 
rely almost exclusively on conferences, and it is difficult for them 
to know to what extent their suggestions are carried out. It does 
not appear that provision is made for any general system of over- 
sight and direction of departmental work in the various schools. 
Such incidental attention to supervision as the principals are able 
to give seems inadequate in view of the multiplicity of their other 
duties. 

Modern languages. This report is based upon a special inspec- 
tion of the work of the twenty-three m odern lang uage teachers in 
the four hig h schools of the city, supplemented by reports of former 
inspections in so far as^^onfirrnation of results noted was needed. 

The teachers, speaking generally, know their subject; they are 
uniformly " to the manner born." Numerous traces of dialect or 
careless pronunciation were noted, however. In a few cases the 
command of the language is inadequate. Only a few teachers show 
more than mediocre teaching ability. Several have little to recom- 
mend them as teachers except their knowledge of the language 
taught. 

In most classes there are separate days for grammar and read- 
ing, the former being taken up independently of the latter on two 
or three days (generally three), and the latter on the remaining 
days of the week. In the reading, sometimes one day is devoted 
to translation of the text and the next day to a conversational re- 
view. One teacher even uses different books for the reading and 
the conversation. 

This separation of work, especially after the first year, is inad- 
visable; it creates air-tight compartments of work belonging 
together, as though reading, translation, grammar, conversation 
were in the same relation to each other as allied sciences such as 
biology, chemistry, physics. A grammar or lesson book may well 
form the center of instruction in the first year, until the forms 
have been learned, but even then it should contain connected pas- 
sages for reading and the exemplification of forms and principles. 
In the other years of the course the reading should certainly form 
the center of instruction; only thus can teachers and pupils retain 
their perspective in working toward the ultimate aim of modern 
language study : grammar, reading, conversation, translation should 
all conduce to an appreciative reading knowledge of the foreign 
language without the medium of conscious translation. 
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With the foregoing criticism in mind, it is necessary to insist 
that, in each recitation, one thing be done at a time. If the teacher 
wishes to drill on pronunciation for a few minutes, he should not 
interrupt this work to drill on an irregular verb; if he is conducting 
a conversational review of the text, all books should be closed and 
the attention of all pupils should be directed to the work in hand 
all the time that is to be allotted to it. To have the books open is 
to invite lack of attention, as well as lack of concentration. In no 
case was such a conversational exercise observed in the Buffalo 
schools. I The usual method was to have one pupil read a para- 
/ graph, then to put a few simple questions to him about ythe part 
/ rea d^jjicii to aslcJor- forms and explanations of. s^ntax^J^uch a 
method never gets the attention of the class as a whole and has not 
even the merit of dwelling sufficiently on any one point for the pupil 
who happens to be reciting. A much better plan of yvork would be 
the following: (i) a few minutes devoted to pronunciation and 
reading; followed by (2) questions dealing with translation, syntax, 
forms, as the needs of the class may determine; followed by (3) 
discussion, in rapid question and answer drill in the foreign lan- 
guage, of the reading, all books being closed; followed frequently 
by (4) written summaries either at the board or at the seats, or 
both, of the day's assignment. 

Whatever the plan of work for a given day may be, the teacher 
should strive so to conduct the work that the maximum results may 
be obtained in the minimum time. One teacher gave a dictation in 
French, the pupils taking down the dictation at their seats. Two 
pupils were then sent to the board, one to put the dictation on the 
board, the other to act as corrector. If the latter made a mistake, 
his place was taken by a third, and so on. There was much move- 
ment back and forth, much confusion and error and consequent 
loss of time. All this could have been avoided by having one 
pupil put the dictation on the blackboard while the others were 
writing at their seats. In another class (this time Spanish) a whole 
period was devoted to a dictation that ought not to have consumed 
more than twenty minutes, if indeed it should have been given at 
all in a second year Spanish class (Spanish being almost a phonetic 
language). In another class the home work consisted of the trans- 
lation of English sentences into German. This work was done in a 
very careless way, in pencil, the pupils writing it on the board with 
their papers in their hands. Corrections were made by erasing 
words or by writing the correct form above the incorrect form. 
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This caused the papers to be almost illegible. A better plan woulc 
have been not to have this kind of work at all, since it is never so 
effective as drill upon correct models in the foreign language. But 
if teachers consider that this type of work is necessary, they should 
drill on the sentenpes orally first, before assigning them as home 
work. They should then insist that the work be done at home in 
ink, on every other line only; the corrections to be made in class, 
on the blank line in pencil. Thus the teacher can see at a glance 
what kind of work the pupil did originally and how effective the 
class work has been. On no account should the pupils be allowed 
to take their papers to the board. 

The work observed in most classes (exception being made of the 
four teachers already mentioned), was slow and spiritless and in- 
definite. fUsually the teacher sat comfortably behind her desk and^i 
let the pupils take just as much time as they wished to answer the 
questions. The impression gained from most classes was that the 
assignment had been indefinite ; this impression was confirmed ; 
when, generally at the close of the period, the teacher said: " For i 

tomorrow, take pages ." Pupils were not told what to do with 

those pages, nothing special was expected of them, therefore the^ 
did nothing special. The probabilities are that the teacher had 
nothing special in mind. In class, if the pupil happened to know 
the answer to a certain question, well and good; if he did not, he 
was either led up to it by suggestive questions, or he was passed 
over in favor of another pupil, with no record of his failure. How 
could the teacher record a failure for him, since he had not told 
him to be prepared on any special work? In nearly all the clas's^ 
visited, evidences abounded of indefiniteness and consequent poor ' 
preparation ; in some of them, pupils were observed busily engaged 
in looking up words in the vocabulary while others were reciting. 
No one recommendation, if followed by the teachers, would be 
productive of greater improvement in the quality of the work than 
this : make your assignment perfectly definite, well within the time 
and comprehension of the pupils, and then hold them to a strict 
accountability, without hesitation and waste of time in class. 

The faulty methods observed in a majority of the classrooms 
and the lack of any uniformity in classroom instruction might for 
the most part be corrected if there were adequate departmental 
supervision. 

Mathematics. This report is based on observations of the class- 
room work of ea^h of the thirty-two teachers of mathematics in 
the four Buffalo high schools. 
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The organization of the high schools seems quite satisfactory 
so far as the work in mathematics is concerned. Three of Jihe 
schools are organized on a six-period basis of forty-five minutes 
each. The program of recitations is reasonable in its requirements 
upon the teachers. No teacher has more than five periods of teach- 
ing a day and most of them have less. One period a week is taken 
for conferences with the pupils, a very desirable arrangement for 
effective work. The classes number from five to twenty-five pupils, 
very few sections exceeding the latter number. Ample opportu- 
nity is thus afforded for effective instruction. There is a recog- 
nized head of the department of mathematics in each school. His 
schedule is, however, in most cases identical with that of the other 
mathematics teachers. 

The quality of instruction of the teachers of mathematics is 
judged from the following standpoints : 

1 Organization of the material of the recitation, (a) Was it 
evident that the teacher had carefully planned the work or was the 
work haphazard? (&) Were the important parts emphasized by 
the teacher? (c) Was the work summarized at the end? 

2 Was the work individual or cooperative? Was it confined to 
a few particular pupils or did all take an active part? 

3 Was the question used to good advantage? (a) To what 
extent were the questions asked vague or irrelevant? (&) Were 
they of such a character as to make the pupil think or did they 
suggest the answer? (c) What kind of responses were accepted 
by the teacher ? 

4 The attitude of the class. Was the work so conducted as to 
hold the interest of the pupils ? 

In practically all cases the work showed some preparation on the 
part of the teacher. Before the recitation started the instructor 
usually assigned the lesson for the next day, the assignment in many 
cases including some advanced work and part review, as it should. 
But the function of some of the teachers seemed merely to be to 
hear the pupils recite the book work, correcting them if any mis- 
statement was made. These teachers failed to make the pupil feel 
that one or two facts in the lesson were of more importance than 
the others. In most of the classes no summary of the work was 
even attempted. 

A very noticeable feature of the instruction of many of the 
teachers was that they did not adequately prepare the pupil for the 
new work of the next day. In about one-half the classes observed 
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there was no preparation whatever. In two classes in geometry 
it consisted merely in reading from the book the propositions as- 
signed for the advance lesson. In one class in algebra a new case 
in factoring was taught in less than three minutes at the end of the 
period, one example only was used for illustration and then the 
pupils were assigned for homework twenty-five exercises of that 
type. It is in this part of the work that real teaching makes itself 
felt; particularly is this true in regard to mathematics. Here it is 
that the teacher and pupil should throw aside the book, and the 
teacher guide the pupil to seek his own proof of a new propo- 
sition or his own way of factoring a new type. It is only after 
doing such work that the pupil gets a real mastery of the subject 
and learns to read the text understandingly. - — 

In most classes the work was satisfactory from the standpoint 
of making the recitation cooperative. The teachers called on most 
of the pupils for some part of the recitation. In one class, however, 
one-half of the pupils had nothing to do for over half the period I 
except to watch the others work. - — ' 

Many of the teachers used the question to good advantage. It is 
true that in mathematics most of the questions will call for com- 
paratively short answers, especially in the early high school work, 
but in some instances the question can be so worded as to call for a 
sustained recitation by the pupil; this was done in several classes. 
The English used in such recitations was in general satisfactory 
though in a few instances faulty English was allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

Some of the teachers of geometry allowed the pupils to recite 
while sitting in their seats. To conduct the recitation in this manner 
has a tendency to make the other pupils lose interest in the work, for 
it is exceedingly difficult to follow a proof of a proposition and at 
the same time find the letters on a drawing to which that proof 
refers. The pupil should be taught to point to the parts of the draw- 
ing whenever he refers to them. The conduct of the recitation in 
two or three classes was rather too informal. The pupils were not 
made to feel that they were responsible for the assigned work. 
The holding of pupils accountable only for weekly written tests 
develops in them the habit of doing their daily work in a slipshod 
manner. 

As a whole, the instruction was satisfactory from the standpoint 
of being cooperative rather than individual and in the attitude of 
the classes toward the work, but unsatisfactory from the stand- 
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point of organization of the material by the teachers. It can not be 
said that the poor teaching was confined to one school and the 
good to another. As a matter of fact, the best teaching and the 
poorest were lyjth observed in the same school. 

One cause for the poor organization of the material is the lack 
of professional training. Only about one-third of the t eachers are 
college- .graduates, and of these several did not do Thei r ma jor 
work in college in mathematics. About one-third are normal school 
graduates, tTie remainder having had no higher training than the 
high school. That only about one-third of the teachers of mathe- 
matics in the Buffalo high schools have pursued in any educational 
institution any other courses in mathematics than those that are 
taught in the high school is a significant and vital weakness. While 
it is admitted that the teaching of mathematics does not require so' 
broad a knowledge or so wide a background as does that of some 
other high school subjects, the fact remains that no subject taught in 
the high school requires so much technical skill in presentation, in 
order to make the results effective. The horizon of the teacher 
should certainly be wider than that of the pupils. 

Another weakness is the entire absence of supervision by the 
heads of departments. As was noted in the beginning of this re- 
port, the schedule of the head of the department is identical with 
that of the other teachers in that they have five periods for teaching 
and one for conferences. It is hardly to be expected that the head 
of the department can assume the responsibility • for the teaching 
of others when he has no time whatever for inspecting their 
work. If each head could have one period a day for supervision he 
could see the work of each teacher at least every two weeks and 
such inspection would accomplish more than a dozen conferences. 

There is, moreover, no city organization of mathematics teachers. 
There is a lack of such contact as educational gatherings can 
furnish. Meetings of this kind furnish inspiration and instruction 
and serve as a clearing house for good suggestions in the teaching 
of mathematics. 

History. This report is based on the observations of the class- 
room work of the teachers of history in the four Buffalo high 
schools. 

The courses regularly offered in Lafayette, Masten Park and 
Hutchinson-Central high schools are ancient history or modern 
history part I in the first or second year ; English history or modem 
history part 2 in the second or third year ; American history in the 
fourth year. 
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In the Technical High School history is not strongly emphasized 
except that industrial history is given in most of the courses in first 
or second year. The work is regarded as especially valuable and 
is a popular course with the pupils. Ancient history is offered in a 
few of the courses in second or third year. American history and 
civics are required in all courses in the fourth year. 

Courses in civics, in economics or in history of commerce are 
offered in all the schools, but are not generally taken. 

The material available for the teaching of history is fresh, com- 
plete and modern in every respect inasmuch as three of the four 
high school buildings are new and are lavishly equipped in all de- 
partments. It is therefore most regrettable that so little use is made 
of visual instruction as an aid in history teaching, especially in view 
of the fact that so much rich material of this character is available 
both in Buffalo and from the State Department of Education. It 
is important that a wider use be made of visual instruction and of 
other modem methods, which are recognized as of tested value in 
the teaching of history. 

Each of the schools has an abundant supply of historical refer- 
ence books. The history section of the library in* the Masten Park 
High School has approximately 2000 volumes and was CA^dently 
selected with unusual care and good judgment by some one well 
informed in the literature of the subject. The library in the Hutch- 
inson-Central High School has also a good range of books for the 
study of history. 

Several of the teachers of history have not the benefit of a col- 
lege education; but of these some have had special work in history 
in summer schools or have enjoyed the advantages of foreign travel. 
Most of them have skill in teaching gained through experience but 
the fact remains that they have not the training, the discipline and 
the larger outlook upon life which should result from a college or 
university education, and their teaching of history is in conse- 
quence narrowed in its effectiveness. Notable exceptions to this 
general statement are in the cases of two women whose personalities 
are so rich, so individual and so fine that they rise above these 
limitations. 

The methods of instruction are of the usual type and vary in ; 
effectiveness according to the degree of resourcefulness or power of 
initiative of each teacher. They include textbook study, the keep- 
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ing of notebooks, which include well-drawn maps, required read- 
ings, the large use of maps and charts, but not of globes, the limited 
use of visual instruction, field excursions to points of local historic 
interest, conference periods for individual pupils; directed library 
study, discussions and debates. The skilful teachers (who are in the 
majority) use all these collateral aids and devices for making history 
vivid and interesting, and usually correlate it with other subjects of 
the curriculum. Teachers .of the other type limit themselves to in- 
struction involving only the use of the text and the accustomed 
amount of notebook work and of required reading. Their teaching 
therefore is somewhat formal and mechanical. 

In general, however, the instruction is reasonably effective and 
is, in a few instances, of superior quality, the variation being due 
largely to the amount of experience and of specialized training the 
individual teacher has had. 

In none of the high schools of Buffalo is the history department 
now organized with a department head. Mr Stagg, who died last 
year, was for years the head of the department at Hasten Park 
High School. He was an inspiring teacher with an enthusiasm for 
history, and the work there still shows the results of his wise 
guidance. In the other schools the impression was gained that 
each teacher was quite independent of the others in the method and 
conduct of the work. 

It would seem advisable, therefore, to create a head of the history 
department in each high school who should organize, unify and 
direct the teaching of history in his own school and who should 
confer with similar heads of departments and with the superin- 
tendent in making the teaching in this important field a harmonious 
unit. It would also seem advisable, except for most unusual 
reasons, that future appointments as teachers of history be made 
only from those who have had college training and who have in 
addition specialized in the study of history. 

Science. In view of the somewhat different conditions that sur- 
round the work in the biologic sciences from that in the physical 
sciences, it has seemed best to treat the teaching in the Buffalo 
high schools of these different phases of science work separately. 

Biologic science. This report is based on observations in the 
classroom and laboratory of the work of the twelve teachers (in- 
cluding two laboratory assistants) of biologic science in the four 
high schools. 
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Both elementary and advanced courses are given. About one- 
eighth of the pupils are enrolled in the advanced classes, five- 
eighths in the half-year elementary classes in botany, zoology and 
physiology, and the remainder in the year course in elementary 
biology, which was recently adopted. Plans are under way to 
eliminate the half-year science courses and give only full-year 
courses. 

The laboratory equipment for this work seems adequate in all the 
high schools. 

The teachers of the biologic subjects may be divided into two 
groups. One group, seven in number, includes the teachers who are 
specially trained in biologic science, who love the work and are 
enthusiastic in its pursuit. These, with the aid of the laboratory 
assistants, give approximately seven-eighths of the instruction-. 
The service they render, considered as a whole, compares favorably 
with the service of the teachers doing similar work in the best 
schools of the State, and deserves commendation. 

The other group, consisting of three teachers, includes those who 
have been drafted from other departments, one from the physics, 
one from the mathematics, and one from the French department. 
They give approximately one-eighth of the instruction. The 
laboratory work done under their direction is not adequate and the 
instruction does not measure up to that of the teachers in the 
former group. The larger part of their time is devoted to teaching 
in their chosen departments, in which, presumably, they render 
satisfactory service. As soon as practicable, they should be re- 
lieved of work in the biologic department, and one or more teachers 
specially trained for this work employed to do it. 

Physical science. This report is based upon the following sources 
of information: 

1 Observation of the classroom and laboratory work in the four 
high schools, together with general conferences with several of the 
teachers. 

2 Inspection of equipment in these schools. 

Separate observations were made of the work of fifteen teachers 
of physics, chemistry and physical geography. 

The equipment in the several schools is ample for the type of in- 
struction that is undertaken, except in the case of the Technical 
High School, the equipment of which is not yet complete. Thus in 
one of the other three schools, where it is believed that the newer 
type of so-called practical physics and chemistry best meets the 
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jfeeds of the pupils, the equipment included, besides the apparatus 
Jsually found in high school laboratories, many pieces that are 
either adaptations of commercial devices or the commercial ma- 
chine itself. Where the courses are of the theoretical typt, the 
equipment consists of the simple apparatus designed for school 
work in accordance with the suggestions of the syllabus of 1910. 

In general, the division of the time between the laboratory and 
the recitation permits adequate attention to both means of in- 
struction. In two of the schools, the usual provision for two con- 
secutive periods for laboratory work has not been made. This dis- 
advantage is, however, somewhat offset by allowing two meetings 
daily of each section of the class. The total amount of time given 
to the subject is, consequently, somewhat in excess of the require- 
ment for courses in the physical sciences. With the exception of 
one school, there appeared to be no overcrowding, and in that in- 
stance the number of pupils in the laboratory sections was not 
greatly in excess of that commonly regarded as the limit consistent 
with effective instruction, with one teacher in charge. 

On the whole, the teachers are required to devote too large a 
part of the day to scheduled work with their classes, either in the 
laboratory or classroom. The effect of this condition made itself 
evident in the lack of experimental demonstrations by the teacher, 
where such experiments would have added much to the significance 
of the subject matter. In only one case was the actual time spent 
with classes less than twenty hours a week and in many instances 
the number of hours is thirty. 

All the teachers, with one exception, hold college degrees and 
some have pursued graduate work. There was no evidence of a 
lack of knowledge of subject matter on the part of any of the 
teachers. On the other hand, there was little evidence of special 
study of the broader aspects of science teaching from the stand- 
point of its educational possibilities. 

Any just valuation of instruction, either as to content or method, 
must take into account the needs of the pupils in the course. Judged 
on this basis, there was no evidence of fundamental defects in the 
work of the teachers. Their methods were apparently such as 
would succeed in bringing about mastery of subject matter. Some 
unpedagogic mannerisms were noted, but these are not likely to de- 
tract seriously from the value of their work. 

Each class observed gave evidence that the teachers are success- 
ful in arousing and sustaining the interest of the pupils. In some 
classes the work was carried on with splendid enthusiasm. The 
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teachers' attitude toward the pupils was, on the whole, sympathetic 
and friendly, the meetings of the class, whether in the classroom or 
in the laboratory, having an evident background of mutual respect. 
With the exception of one class, there was no evidence of the 
necessity of appeal to forceful discipline. 

In recitations, the questioning was well calculated to test both 
the memory of a statement and ability to apply the definitions and 
principles. In some classes, the obvious purpose was a rehearsal of 
subject matter with a view to interpretation in the light of theory 
rather than an attempt to get at the significance of the facts in terms 
of concrete experience with and observation of the phenomena of 
ordinary environment. 

In one class the recitation consisted in the reading of reports on 
topics assigned for home study. The material for these reports 
could be obtained, in part, from the textbook but some of the ques- 
tions involved inquiry into the practical operation of some device 
in the home or other environment of the pupil. This appeared to 
be the habitual practice in this class. In another class, in a 
diiferent school, the habitual practice seemed to be a similar system 
of reports. In this instance, however, the material was almost en- 
tirely taken from textbooks and was mainly descriptive in character. 
Apart from the value of these latter reports as d means of assisting 
the process of memorization they must be considered as rather 
wasteful, since the essential facts could have been ascertained more 
effectively through direct laboratory study. In other classes there 
did not appear to be this definiteness in the assignment of work for 
which the pupils were held responsible, with the result that the 
recitation became a lecture, punctuated by occasional questions. 
Both methods appear to secure results in the memorization of text, 
for, when the recitation touched upon previous work, the pupils 
generally showed a good knowledge of subject matter. 

Considerable ability in the solution of numerical problems was 
shown in three of the classes visited. In one, the problems were of 
a generalized sort, rather than specific and related to probable situ- 
ations. In another class the problems involved quantities with 
which the pupil could have had only a textbook acquaintance at the 
time. Both of these practices are common in courses where the 
instruction is based upon the theory of the science. They are, how- 
ever, open to objection from the standpoint of sound teaching, 
where subject matter is not the sole end in view. 

There was evidence that the pupils are carefully prepared for 
their laboratory exercises before beginning the work. Because of 
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this preparation there was little evidence of slavish following of 
directions, the work being done with a good understanding of the 
end sought and the method of attaining it. In some cases at least, 
the laboratory was followed by written work which served not only 
to test the grasp of the subject matter but also as a basis for the 
correction of the tendency on the part of pupils to include in a 
statement of their laboratory observations portions of memorized 
text. These written papers were in addition to and subsequent to 
the usual laboratory reports. Where quantitative results were ex- 
pected from laboratory work, little emphasis was placed upon the 
duplication of standard values, though erroneous work due to care- 
lessness was not accepted. 

In each of the schools, the administration of the instruction is 
directly in charge of a department of physical science, with a de- 
partment head. Theoretically, the head of the department is ex- 
pected to supervise the work of the other teachers, but in practice 
this supervision is quite impossible because of the amount of actual 
teaching required of department heads. In spite of this rather lax 
organization, each department maintained the same point of view 
toward the method of teaching science. Thus in one school where, 
in accord with the more recent views of the purposes in science 
teaching, emphasis was placed upon the significance of the subject 
matter of physics and chemistry in terms of the environment of 
the pupil, all the teachers were working from this point of view. 
In other schools there was uniformity in the selection of a more 
theoretical type of course. 

The details of administration, such as the choice of textbooks, 
order of study of topics and methods of presentation are left largely 
to the individual teacher. In this way the teacher is made re- 
sponsible for results but is left free to develop his course through a 
medium and in an order of his own choosing. This permits utiliza- 
tion, to the fullest extent, of the experience of the successful 
teacher. For the best results, however, each department head 
should have time adequately to supervise the work of his teachers. 
Only in this way can the indifferent or poorly trained teacher be 
spurred on to do efficient work. 

Commercial subjects. The increasing demand for special busi- 
ness training that has developed throughout the country in recent 
years has been strongly felt#in Buffalo, a city in which commercial 
interests are unusually extensive. In response to this demand, the 
school authorities have introduced commercial subjects into the 
curriculum of the high schools and of the ninth grades. 
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The Hutchinson-Central High School, the oldest in the city, has 
for a number of years offered instruction in commercial subjects. 
At the present time it is the only high school in which adequate pro- 
vision is made for carrying on the work of a full high school com- 
mercial course. In this school, out of an enrolment of 1382 pupils 
in October 1914, there were 479 pupils registered in one or more 
commercial subjects, or more than a third of the total enrolment. 
In the Masten Park High School, the subjects of bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial law and commercial geography 
are offered as electives in the general high school curriculum. In 
19 14, 151 pupils out of a total of 1015 pupils were registered in 
these subjects. In the Lafayette High School, bookkeeping and 
history of commerce are found in the list of elective subjects; the 
number of pupils enrolled, seniors as a rule, is a negligible quantity. 

By far the greatest enrolment in commercial subjects is found in 
the ninth grades in the grammar schools. This fact is not surpris- 
ing when it is realized that a large number of boys and girls con- 
clude their school career at the completion of the ninth grade. In 
this, the last school year for these children, business subjects are 
naturally looked upon with favor by both parents and pupils. 
Moreover, grammar school principals have encouraged the selec- 
tion of commercial subjects on the part of pupils entering high 
school because of an impression, not in accordance with the facts, 
that the necessary credits for entrance to high school can be more 
easily obtained in this way. In October 1914, commercial subjects 
were taught in the ninth grades of 51 grammar schools, and in 
three of these schools (numbers 58, 31 and 37) prevocational work 
in commercial subjects had also been introduced. 

The registration by subjects in the high schools and ninth grades 
as reported in October 1914 is shown by the following table: 



Elementary bookkeeping. . . 
Advanced bookkeeping.... 

Commercial arithmetic 

Commercial law 

Commercial geography.... 
Commercial English and 

correspondence 

Business writing 
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Shorthand 2 

Typewriting 
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Commercial work in grammar schools. A statement on the gen- 
eral character of the work of the ninth grades is given in another 
section of this report. Wliat is said there about the lack of prepara- 
tion on the part of ninth grade teachers is especially true of the 
special training necessary for commercial teaching. With few ex- 
ceptions, it was found that the teacher's knowledge of subject 
matter is restricted and limited to the textbook in use and even that 
knowledge is not thorough enough to give the teacher much confi- 
dence in her work. Naturally the teaching is done largely by " rote." 
Except in a few cases, the recitations that came under observation 
were devoid of thought-provoking treatment of the subject. Added 
to this poor grasp of subject matter, there exists a general lack of 
acquaintance with business and with the requirements of the busi- 
ness office. Under the circumstances, therefore, it is to be ex- 
pected that the teachers fail to exhibit any clear idea of the teach- 
ing aims in the several commercial subjects or to evidence any 
appreciation of the main purposes of commercial education in 
general. 

The supervisor of grammar grades has realized the necessity for 
strengthening the commercial work and has endeavored in various 
ways to bring about an improvement. He has on different occasions 
distributed outlines and other helpful circular material; he has 
formed evening classes for teachers in commercial subjects and is 
himself teaching a class in commercial arithmetic; he has also 
organized institute meetings for the purpose of studying and 
teaching problems in commercial subjects. The fact, however, that 
there are approximately ninety teachers under his supervision en- 
gaged in teaching commercial subjects, practically all of whom 
have been trained only for elementary work, limits to a considerable 
extent the" success of his efforts. A better solution, of the problem 
would be to confine the teaching of commercial subjects to a 
limited number of schools, perhaps not more than ten or twelve, 
located in different sections of the city, and to select for these 
schools only such teachers as have the necessary training for the 
work. The supervisor of grammar grades has already given this 
plan some consideration. 

A brief statement should be made of the precommercial work 
that has been attempted in three of the grammar schools. In 
September 191 2 there was established in school 58, a two-year 
commercial course for the eighth and ninth grades. The plan pro- 
vided that a* half day be given to the laboratory subjects, book- 
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keeping, shorthand and typewriting, and a half day to book work 
in arithmetic, English, spelling and business writing. In October 
1914 there were 19 pupils registered in this special work. The 
second year's class of 11 pupils is made up of 2 failures of last 
year and 5 pupils from private schools. The first year's class of 12 
pupils is made up of ninth grade graduates who have returned for 
this work. Not a pupil from the seventh grade elected the work 
at the beginning of the present school year. 

In September 191 3, differentiated work for commercial pupils in 
the eighth and ninth grades was established in school 31 and in 
September 1914 a precommercial course for the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades was inaugurated in school 37. This work is, of 
course, in an experimental stage and a fair estimate of the work 
or of the results can not be made at this time. Two conditions exist, 
however, that deserves some comment. First, the teachers seem to 
be impressed with the idea that in some way the work in certain 
subjects must be differentiated from the work in the same subjects 
in the " literary '' course, but they do not know what form this 
work should take. As a result, the class work in English and in 
arithmetic was decidedly aimless in character. Second, the subjects 
of bookkeeping and shorthand receive undue emphasis at the ex- 
pense of the fundamental subjects. The study of bookkeeping in 
the eighth grade and of shorthand in the ninth grade can not be 
done with profit or with any degree of success. Whatever the 
object of precommercial work may be, whether it is to prepare for 
business, which the study of bookkeeping and shorthand does not 
do for children of thirteen or fourteen years of age, or to " hold 
children in school," or to give them an opportunity to " find " them- 
selves, it seems clear that the fundamental subjects should on no 
account be sacrificed for the subjects that are more essentially 
vocational. 

Commercial work in Mast en Park and Lafayette High Schools. 
Before taking up the work of the commercial department in the 
Hutchinson-Central High School, some account will be given of the 
commercial work undertaken in the Hasten Park and Lafayette 
high schools. In both these schools the commercial subjects are 
offered as electives in the general high school course and are taught 
by teachers with a training primarily for general high school work. 
All the teachers, however, get fairly good results in their classes in 
commercial subjects. No effort has been made to extend the com- 
mercial work or to organize commercial departments in these high 
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schools. In view of the fact that at the present time pupils who de- 
sire commercial work must in many cases travel long distances to 
reach the Hutchinson-Central High School, the question of estab- 
lishing commercial departments in the other high schools might well 
be considered. With commercial work established in ail the high 
schools, the general courses could also be broadened by including^ 
with the electives certain of the commercial subjects. 

Commercial work in the Hutchinson-Central High School. This 
high school has been allotted the task of giving the principal high 
school instruction in commercial subjects for the entire city. Ex- 
cellent facilities have been provided in the new building. The 
classrooms assigned to the commercial classes are located on the 
same corridor, thereby making supervision easy and convenient. 
The special equipment in the shape of commercial desks, type- 
writers and typewriter desks, filing cabinets and office appliances, 
is all of a good modern type. A vertical filing cabinet has been 
provided for the exclusive use of each commercial teacher. One 
room has been set aside for a commercial laboratory in which 
various office appliances and devices have been installed for the 
teaching of business practice. A beginning has also been made in 
the accumulation of supplementary teaching material. Local com- 
mercial and industrial products have been collected in a small way 
for use in commercial geography classes. However, reference 
books and pamphlets, commercial maps, etc. have not been fur- 
nished as yet to any great extent. It is recommended that special 
attention be given to the bringing together of such supplementary 
material and that an arrangement be made whereby this material 
can be made readily available for classroom use. 

The course of study oflfered in commercial work is that recom- 
mended by the State Department of Education. While this course 
meets the needs of most high school pupils, certain advanced sub- 
jects could, with profit, be added to the present curriculum. There 
are some pupils in every large city high school who can afford to 
specialize in a chosen line of work in the latter part of the high 
school course. It is recommended, therefore, that the subjects of 
elementary accounting, secretarial practice, business organization, 
business mathematics and advertising and salesmanship be added to 
the elective subjects in the third and fourth years of the course. 
These subjects should be offered only to pupils who have completed 
the work in the subjects that are fundamental and who have the 
ability and aptitude for more advanced study. Outlines for these 
subjects should be prepared with regard to local business conditions. 
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The investigation and field work required for this purpose may 
well become the means whereby the commercial department of the 
high school is enabled to establish a close relation with the business 
community. 

The commercial department in this high school is organized with a 
department head in charge. Seven teachers, including the head of 
the department, constitute the teaching force. Of these, one is a 
college graduate, four are normal school graduates and two are 
high school graduates only. Five of the seven teachers have had 
special training in commercial subjects, although such training has 
not been so extensive as should be required of high school teachers. 
Five have also had actual business experience ranging from two 
months to fifteen years. 

For the purpose of preparing this report, two days were spent 
in investigating the classroom work of all seven teachers in the 
department, although on previous occasions the work of five of 
them had been observed. Fourteen recitations were observed: in 
five, the quality of the teaching was good ; in five it was only fair, 
while in four the instruction was decidedly poor. It was noted 
that in all cases the poor instruction existed where the teachers were 
required to teach subjects in which they were not adequately pre- 
pared. Several who were new in the department had not fully 
adjusted themselves as yet to high school conditions and were, 
therefore, not getting satisfactory results. None of the teachers 
showed any total lack of teaching ability; all of them evidenced a 
good professional spirit. 

The weaknesses in the classroom work of some of the teachers 
could be remedied to a large extent if they would broaden and 
strengthen their knowledge of subject matter by taking special 
courses in commercial subjects, such as are now offered in a number 
of colleges and universities. 

Another element of weakness exists in a general lack of super- 
vision and direction of the work of the department. The class- 
room work of the different teachers, and especially of the new 
ones, should be inspected and criticized. Methods should be dis- 
cussed and plans outlined in advance should be talked over with 
every teacher. The possibilities in correlation should be developed. 
Not only should a correlation exist between the diflferent kinds of 
work within the department, but a correlation between the com- 
mercial and other departments in the school should be effected. 
Plans for strengthening and improving the commercial work need 
to be prepared and worked out. Pupils in the department need 
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direction and advice in their work. With respect to these matters, 
the department is loosely organized, because the head, who should 
work out the problems of general organization, has not had the 
time or the opportunity to do so. His teaching schedule includes 
every period in the day, so that beyond holding occasional depart- 
mental meetings and consulting infrequently with individual 
teachers, he does not have opportunity to perform the duties of his 
position. It is recommended, therefore, that his teaching schedule 
be reduced at least to fifteen periods a week, the remainder of his 
time to be devoted to the management of the department. Com- 
petent management on his part should result in better organization, 
and better organization should in turn result in more efficient work 
in the department. 

Conclusion. In general, commercial education in the Buffalo 
schools lacks central direction and supervision. The supervision 
that the work in commercial subjects actually receives is divided 
among a number of supervisory officials, and in consequence there 
is no coordinated plan or unified policy governing this special phase 
of the educational system of the city. 

In order that commercial education in such a large commercial 
and industrial city may be brought into full effect, all the different 
phases represented must be coordinated, and a unified policy must 
be established for the entire field. As a first step to bring about 
this unification, it is recommended that a supervisor of commercial 
education be appointed to direct and supervise the commercial work 
of the entire city. Such a single directing force is necessary if 
the desired ends of commercial education are to be attained. 

Drawing. Owing to the peculiarly close organization of the 
supervision of art instruction throughout the public schools of 
Buffalo of all grades, this report will touch incidentally upon the 
instruction and supervision of drawing in the grades as well as in 
the high schools. 

• The report is based on observations of the classroom work of 
the eight teachers of drawing in the four high schools and of several 
grade teachers who give instruction in drawing. 

Instruction is offered in drawing throughout the nine grades. 
Courses in elementary and advanced drawing, including mechanical 
drawing, are offered in each of the high schools. 

The director of art instruction has general supervision over 
the drawing work in all the public schools of the city. He is 
assisted by ten special teachers of drawing, one having entire charge 
of the art instruction in the teachers training school, a second 
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devoting her entire time to work in the prevocational classes for 
girls, a third giving instruction to vocational classes for boys. The 
remaining seven assistants supervise and teach drawing in the 
grades, including the ninth, in the sixty-two grade schools through- 
out the city. Each of these assistants, therefore, is responsible for 
the art instruction in seven or eight schools. The eight teachers of 
drawing in the high schools are also responsible to the director of 
art instruction. 

All the teachers of drawing in the high schools are specially 
trained for their work. The teachers of drawing in the grades 
below the ninth are the regular grade teachers without any special 
art training. In the ninth grade also, at least two-thirds of the 
instruction in drawing is given by the regular grade teachers who 
have had no special training for this work. 

In general, the drawing and art work in all the schools is in good 
condition and is being constantly strengthened. A newly printed 
and tentative syllabus has been recently placed in the hands of the 
grade teachers. This has been carefully worked out by the special 
teachers, with the director, and is in accordance with the State 
outlines. 

The first year high school drawing taught in the ninth grade is as 
good as is possible under the conditions. A regular grade teacher 
who has had no special training in the subject can never expect 
to teach with the success attained by the specialist in the regular 
high school drawing room. Notwithstanding this, the results re- 
flect much credit upon these teachers. 

In the high schools the drawing and art work is of a high stand- 
ard. Special rooms, good equipment and excellent teachers are all 
conducive to the best work. In three of the high schools well- 
planned and efficient work is being carried on in advanced me- 
chanical and free-hand drawing and in advanced design. 

Among the factors that tend to promote excellent results in 
drawing work in the schools is the fact that five yearly scholarships 
are offered in the Art School of the Albright Art Gallery for the 
best records in drawing among high school pupils, and that a 
School Arts Association of seven hundred teachers and high school 
pupils offers annual art lectures to its members. Classes in drawing 
in the seventh and eighth grades are also taken by the teachers to 
visit the permanent art exhibits in the Albright Art Gallery. 

For the purpose of improving the drawing instruction in the 
ninth grade, evening classes are offered for ninth grade teachers. 
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Instruction is given in these classes in academic drawing. This in 
a measure accounts for the creditable results obtained in many of 
the ninth grade classes. 

As a result of efficient general supervision and the factors already 
mentioned, the art instruction in the city is well in hand and, with 
the exception of the ninth grade problem, is being solved with a 
full measure of success. 
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Chapter VI 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

An examination of vocational instruction in Buffalo was made 
by the Vocational Schools Division in May 1914, before the time 
appointed for the general examination of all the schools. A report 
of the findings was given to the local authorities. This report was 
received in the same spirit with which it was given and immediately 
steps were taken to bring the vocational schools into line with the 
recommendations. The report which follows is distinctly divided 
into two parts: first, the results of the examination made in May 
1914, and second, brief statements based upon other and later ex- 
aminations of these schools showing that the majority of the recom- 
mendations made in May 1914 had been carried out by October 191 5. 

Buffalo has been one of the foremost cities in the State to take 
up vocational instruction. It was one of the first cities to establish 
a vocational school and has consistently developed this type of 
school work. From a small beginning made in 1909 up to the 
present writing (1914) there has been a steady growth in the 
number of schools, number of pupils, amount of money expended, 
and what is perhaps most important of all, a steady growth in 
sentiment among teachers and the public as to the value of this 
instruction. 

As an outgrowth of the system of vocational instruction, there 
has been developed a number of prevocational schools and also one 
of the finest technical high schools in the country. The prevoca- 
tional training is soon to be extended to practically all the grammar 
schools of Buffalo. 

The city has an extended system of evening vocational schools 
where the facilities of the technical high school and the vocational 
schools are offered to a large number of daily workers. 

In addition, the elementary evening schools have phases of voca- 
tional instruction, some forms of which have been approved for 
State aid, especially the homemaking work for women workers. 

To speak more in detail of each of the schools where day voca- 
tional instruction is given: 

I The Peckham Street School. This school is located in the 
Polish district in an old dwelling house which was remodeled and 
enlarged for the purpose. The rooms are poorly lighted and poorly 
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ventilated. This school was established at the urgent request of 
the Polish Business Men's Association and has justified itself so 
that it can no longer be considered an experiment. There is urgent 
need of the purchase of a site and "the building of a vocational 
school for the Polish district. 

The equipment in this school is fairly good. The machine shop 
equipment is especially fine. The drawing and electrical equipments 
are poor and the woodworking equipment is fair. 

The classroom work, while not as good as one ought to expect, 
should not be judged inferior in view of the fact that most of the 
pupils, if not all of them, are sons of foreign parents. Practically 
all the pupils have graduated from the sixth grade of a parochial 
school. The children are known as " hand-minded " children. It 
is thought that it is possible for this particular school to work out 
courses of study in bookwork which will meet the special needs of 
the boys in this district. 

2 The Black Rock School. This is a school which occupies a 
separate building located in the yard of an elementary school. It 
was built for vocational instruction purposes. It has an excellent 
pattern-making equipment, in fact, more of an equipment than is 
really needed. There is scarcely need for fifteen graduates a year 
in the pattern-making trade in Buflfalo. If the enrolment in pattern- 
making were cut to thirty boys, it is likely that the graduating class 
would number about ten, which is about the limit of the absorption 
of these graduates in the trade. This school is conspicuous in its 
enrolment of what practically amounts to defective children. They 
are backward in the grades and intellectually of the halt, lame and 
blind order. It is a mistake for this school or any other vocational 
school to ask and expect State aid for vocational training to be 
applied for backward and defective children. Vocational training is 
a type of training expected to prepare young people for a vocational 
life. It has been customary in this school, and to some extent in the 
Peckham Street School, to take children from the third, fourth and 
fifth grades and to put them into vocational training which is sup- 
posed in its bookwork to correspond in grade to the seventh, and 
then expect these children to take the work of the seventh grade. 

So long as the other schools of Buffalo hold to the formal and 
arbitrary system of grading the schools, it would seem best that 
the vocational schools hold to the same system. So long as the 
discarded pupils of the regular school system are turned over to 
the vocational schools, just so long will it be impossible to do the 
best type of vocational work either of the book or shop order. 
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Special classes, called classes for ungraded pupils, should be pro- 
vided for this type of pupil. While these pupils might have con- 
siderable work in vocational activities, the instruction in these 
activities should not be called vocational. The rather low mentality 
of the pupils in the Black Rock School predisposes that the book- 
work and shop work would be of low order. Upon examination 
this was found to be true. 

3 The School of Printing is located in a rented store which is 
fairly well adapted for the purpose. The instruction in this school 
is of high order and the pupils appear to better advantage than in 
either of the two schools aforementioned. The school needs addi- 
tional equipment. It is in use day and evening and has in addition 
a continuation class. The instructors and boys have organized the 
Ben Franklin Club which includes all the printing apprentices in 
the city of Buffalo. Monthly meetings are held and the interest of 
the boys in the school and the printing interests outside are thereby 
increased. Many of the employing printers have appeared before 
the Ben Franklin Club and delivered addresses on the subjects of 
printing, bookbinding, and halftone work. The high standard of 
the commercial product of this school has been commended by all 
who have seen it. 

4 The Seneca Street School is located in a portion of an elemen- 
tary school building. The equipment is fair but no definite attempt 
has been made to work out a course of study. The shop products, 
with the exception of the electrical equipment, are more or less of 
the manual training order. Little attempt has been made to com- 
mercialize the product or to develop the group system of teaching. 
Special commendation should be made of the electrical work. 

The following definite recommendations are made: 

1 The vocational schools should extend their sessions to at least 
six hours a day, preferably seven. At present they are running only 
five, which is in direct contradiction to the rules and regulations of 
the Department. 

2 The pupils who attend vocational schools should be graded 
and no pupils should be admitted to the vocational schools who 
have not completed the sixth grade. The Board of Regents is on 
record as stating that it grants a vocational school certificate to 
children who enter these schools at the end of the sixth grade. The 
State Federation of Labor is in favor of this work because it has 
been assured that it is not breaking down the lines of general educa- 
tion by the establishment of vocational schools. It is only fair 
to say that the people today who constitute perhaps the greatest 
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menace to vocational education are those schoolmen who take the 
attitude of sending to schools for vocational instruction, their 
weakest young people. Until the school principals of both public 
and private schools recognize that vocational schools demand in- 
tellectual capacity, it is suggested when doubtful cases apply for 
admission, that such pupils be given an examination to determine 
whether or not they have knowledge of the fundamentals. 

3 Definite courses of study should be submitted for the vocational 
schools of the city of Buffalo. These courses of study should not 
only include the outline of the work to be taught in the bookwork 
subjects, but should include the necessary technical information to 
be taught in connection with the shop courses. This suggestion can 
be best met perhaps by having the teachers of the various subjects 
so grouped into committees as to develop courses of study for the 
different vocational schools. 

4 Competent drawing instructors should be employed to carry on 
the work in drawing in the four vocational schools of Buifalo. At 
present all the drawing is given by the shop instructors and as a 
result the expensive shop equipment stands idle for a portion of 
each day and in some instances the shop instructors are not qualified 
to give the right kind of technical drawing. 

5 With the exception of the School of Printing, the schools are 
weak in developing commercial products. In a school system as 
large as that of Buifalo, it should be possible to absorb practically 
all the output of vocational schools. It is not necessary, nor is it 
advisable, for pupils to work on individual projects. This procedure 
would tend to raise the standard of the shop work as it would be 
judged not by the ideas of the teacher and the pupil, but by the use 
to which it would be put and manner in which it was made, when it 
finally reached its place as a part of the equipment of the Buifalo 
schools. 

6 The school authorities in Buifalo should work out trade agree- 
ments with the employers and employees in that city. These agree- 
ments should introduce a new element in the vocational work of 
Buffalo, inasmuch as the boys would receive a higher rate of wage 
after taking the vocational course, and also receive due credit on 
their apprenticeship time for the work done in the vocational 
schools. 

7 It would be well for those in authority to study the oppor- 
tunities for the development of part-time instruction where pupils 
would work part of the day in shop, oflfice or store and part of the 
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day in the school. This plan has two economic advantages: first, 
it offers opportunity for the pupils to earn money while attending 
school; and second, it saves the city from purchasing expensive 
equipments. 

8 The fact that the vocational school in salesmanship for girls is 
unsatisfactory should not deter the authorities from establishing 
vocational instruction for girls. All the present effort, with the 
exception of the salesmanship school, is for boys and yet there is 
a large industrial field open to women and girls. It is recommended 
that a vocational school for girls be established with courses in 
millinery, dressmaking, laundry work, cookery, lunch room manage- 
ment, restaurant work, etc. 

9 The vocational instruction is not meeting the requirements of 
the law in that no advisory board has been appointed. There should 
be a general advisory board of five, made up of men and women 
who are identified with the broadest phases of industrial life in 
Buffalo. Furthermore, there should be subcommittees appointed to 
express the vocational activities of the city. It is not possible to 
find five people who represent all the vocational work which is now 
given in the schools. 

10 Higher salaries should be paid to vocational teachers. Nine 
hundred dollars is hardly enough to start a man who has already 

• had experience in the trade. Wise selection has not been made in 
every instance of principals of vocational schools. None of the 
principals appointed have had previous experience in vocational 
school work. The system of certification of teachers, on the sur- 
face at least, appears to be good and the teachers, generally speak- 
ing, are of good order of merit. 

11 It is recommended that the scheme of organization of locations 
and courses of study of these schools be made in such a way as to 
cover the entire city, placing the special work in some particular 
school in the place where it is most needed, and to avoid duplicating 
subjects which are not needed in more than one place, and so bring 
together all the vocational activities of the school into a harmonious 
whole. Or, what might be better, develop a centrally located voca- 
tional school with all types of vocational instruction in it and not 
require, as the forepart of this recommendation would imply, that 
pupils be required to go across the city to attend some particular 
trade class. 

12 New courses should be established in plumbing, sheet metal 
work, brick laying, concrete work, painting and decorating. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE SAME SCHOOLS IN OCTOBER I915 

The following recommendations have been met: 

1 The school day has been increased to six hours. 

2 ^No^.piipil is now admitted to a vocational school who has not 
completed the sixth grade. 

3 One of the principals has worked out very definitely his courses 
of study and the other three are working on them. 

4 Drawing instructors have been employed. 

5 The Elm Street School is still the only one which has developed 
a satisfactory commercial product, although it must be said that it 
is difficult for the schools to carry out this idea until the board of 
public works gives credit for the shop output against the item of 
the materials supplied. 

6 Trade agreements with machine shop and printing employees 
have been worked out, but not with the employers. 

7 No action. 

8 No trade courses. Some prevocational work in homemaking. 
Salesmanship work unsatisfactory and school closed. 

9 Under consideration. 

10 No action. 

11 Under consideration. 

12 New courses have been established in painting and decorating 
and plumbing. 

In addition, it should be stated that the School of Printing has 
moved into the old technical high school building on Elm street 
and is now called the Elm Street Vocational School, and has 
developed a vocational school which covers more than the printing 
work. The building has been redecorated and a linotype machine 
and cylinder press have been installed, and pattern making and 
machine shop courses added. It is suggested that the grammar 
school children who are in the same building be transferred to the 
order that they may receive further training. 

EVENING AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

There has been marked progress in Buffalo in special lines of 
work designed to protect the welfare of the child and to extend 
existing school facilities to employed adults and young people in 
order that they may receive further training. 

There are five divisions of the extension work: (i) Vacation 
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schools, (2) Evening schools, (3) Classes for defectives, (4) Pro- 
bation classes, (5) Open air classes. 

1 Vacation schools. The appropriation for vacation schools 
is $12,000 and extends into fifteen schools in which 300 teachers 
are employed. The courses in these schools consist i^x^el} of 
manual work, excepting that there is provided one class 'n each 
school for review in school subjects for children who are behind in 
their grade. In addition, there are four classes for children of 
fourteen years of age who are seeking to complete the requirements 
for their working certificates. The vacation schools offer whole- 
some opportunities for children to spend profitably the long period 
between the end of June and the first of September. 

2 Evening schools. The appropriation for the support of even- 
ing schools is $102,000. They open in the second week of 
September and during the year have an aggregate attendance of 
I4,cxx) pupils and 509 teachers. There are six distinct lines of work 
conducted in such schools as follows: one evening prevocational 
school, three evening vocational schools, twenty evening grammar 
school centers, one evening technical high school, one evening busi- 
ness and academic high school, one evening extension school for 
teachers. 

The evening prevocational school teaches carpentry, cabinet mak- 
ing, machine shop practice, plumbing, sheet metal work, electricity 
and related book work and through a vocational advisory board 
attempts to direct each pupil into the right vocation. 

The three evening vocational schools teach a large number of 
industrial subjects such as machine shop practice, forging, pattern 
making, electrical construction, sheet metal drafting, shop mathe- 
matics, printing and photography. 

The evening grammar school centers teach the common branches, 
including preparation for civil service. They also have business 
courses, household arts courses, swimming, drawing, health talks, 
and English and citizenship training for adult illiterates. There are 
341 teachers and 8515 pupils in these schools. 

Two of the evening grammar school centers. No. 20 and No. 58, 
with their vocational departments, teach other industrial subjects 
besides those mentioned. Cabinet making is taught in eleven of 
the evening grammar schools. This group of schools has 35 
teachers and 746 pupils. 

The evening technical high school gives advanced courses in 
industry, including machine shop practice, woodworking, electricity. 
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gas and steam engineering, sheet metal work, structural design, 
plumbing, surveying, mechanics, chemistry, household arts. This 
school has 1700 pupils. 

The evening business and academic high school prepares for 
business and professional life. It has courses in Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, mathematics, chemistry, parliamentary law, book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, salesmanship, advertising etc. 
.There are 47 teachers, and 1600 pupils were given diplomas last 
year. 

The evening extension school for teachers is for teachers only and 
deals with technical and professional subjects of interest to such a 
clientele. It includes courses in principles of education, psychology, 
methods in ancient history and commercial geography, story-telling, 
and arithmetic. It is helpful also in preparing teachers for the in- 
dustrial arts work of the lower grades. 

The strong features of the evening schools of Buffalo consist of 
free textbooks, small classes, individual instruction, continuous 
supervision, separation of the sexes as far as possible, separation 
of the adults from the immature, practical nature of the courses, 
publicity methods employed in making known the presence of even- 
ing instruction in the city and the follow-up work when students 
are absent. 

3 Classes for defectives. This Avork was taken up about ten 
years ago, with the organization of three classes. There are now 
eight classes with 8 teachers and 2 assistants with about 180 pupils 
attending. The mental ages of these children are from four 
years up, but they do not continue in this school after they have 
reached the age of sixteen. All the teachers have had some special 
training for the work either in the summer classes conducted by the 
College of the City of New York or at Vineland, N. J. These 
classes are located in the following schools : No. 2, No. 34, No. 38, 
No. 41, No. 52, No. 59 and two in No. 14. It is unfortunate 
that there is no definite separation of sexes in these classes and that 
the plan does not include a more extended gradation of mental 
abilities. It is expected, however, that these defects will be 
remedied through fitting up school No. 32 and equipping it for 
defectives. In this way it will be possible to grade by sex and by 
degrees of mentality. As is usual in such schools, the major part 
of the instruction consists of manual work in basketry, broom- 
making, weaving and simple carpentry with some attention, as far 
as possible, to instruction in the ordinary English branches. 
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4 Probation classes. There have recently been established three 
probation classes, two at No. 34 and one at No. 25, where truants 
are sent instead of being committed to the truant school. The 
children are allowed to go home at night. The results of this 
experiment indicate that the work in these classes is most encour- 
aging and that they are serving as a helpful means of correcting 
truancy. 

5 Open-air classes. Five open-air classes have been established 
to care for children who are mentally alert but who physically are 
below par. The regular schedule of elementary school work is fol- 
lowed except that the children do not go home for the midday 
lunch, a warm lunch being furnished to them at the school. The 
rooms have been adapted to the needs of pretubercular, tubercular 
and anemic children. Each has a maximum amount of open win- 
dow space and sunshine. Each is furnished with warm clothing and 
blankets and reclining chairs. The mental and physical records of 
these children denote progress, there being marked progress in 
weight, in color, in physical expression and energy. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The large foreign element in the population of Buffalo, and the 
resulting large number of unskilled workmen, tends to make the 
labor problems of this city unusually complex and difficult, Ap- 
parently the subject of vocational guidance is one of particular 
importance for the Buffalo schools. The recognition of this fact 
led, a few years ago, to an investigation of the question. It was 
learned that several hundred children were leaving the schools each 
year as soon as permitted by the compulsory education law, that is, 
as soon as they were fourteen years of age and had completed the 
work of the sixth grade. It was further discovered that less than 
half of these children left school because of actual necessity, and 
that the occupations they entered were for the most part undesir- 
able, usually temporary, ordinarily offering but little promise of 
advancement, and often of such a nature as to disqualify for better 
positions later on. 

These conditions led to a demand for a solution of the matter, 
a better adjustment of the pupils' preparation when leaving the 
schools to the conditions in life into which they must enter, and 
the introduction of some form of vocational guidance was accord- 
ingly proposed. When once suggested, the idea grew in popular 
favor and demand until about two years ago the superintendent of 
schools appointed a committee of teachers and principals to give the 

IX 
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subject special study and investigation. The superintendent and 
executive secretary secured the cooperation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Y. M. C. A., labor organizations and social workers gen- 
erally, as well as of a large number of individual employers and 
workers. All these agencies contributed valuable advice and fur- 
nished much important and essential information. A preliminary 
study was then made of the vocational guidance work being done in 
England, Scotland and Germany, as well as in the United States. 
The committee gave special attention and study to the work don^* in 
the cities of Edinburgh, Liverpool, Boston, Cincinnati, New York 
and Pittsburgh, where such work had been established long enough 
to afford safe and intelligent estimates of the results. 

As a result of this study and investigation, the superintendent 
and executive secretary sent out a communication addressed to 
principals and teachers of older pupils stating that the evidence 
resulting from this inquiry left no room for doubt but that voca- 
tional guidance should constitute an adjunct to the school system 
of Buffalo and declared that they were prepared to enter actively 
upon such work in the schools of the city. 

This communication advised the principals and teachers that in 
order to place vocational guidance on a practical basis it must 
include the following : 

1 The collection of facts concerning the occupations of the com- 
munity — the working conditions, prospects, opportunities and the 
qualifications necessary for success in such occupations. 

2 The collection of facts concerning the facilities for education 
and training offered by all the educational institutions of the city. 

3 The presentation of such information to pupils about to leave 
school or to those in doubt about courses of study to pursue to 
attain a given aim. 

. 4 The guidance of pupils who have no definite purpose in mind 
to measure their own capacity, qualifications and inclination in 
comparison with the requirements of various occupations, and to 
select such courses of study as will fit them for a desired occupation. 

5 The assistance of pupils who leave school and who need 
help in finding situations in which there is promise of growth and 
development along lines for which they are best fitted. 

6 The following up of such pupils until they have formed definite 
ideas and desires regarding vocational life. 

Group meetings of principals and upper grade teachers were 
called from time to time for the discussion and consideration of 
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these topics and of the whole subject in general. A group of in- 
terested school people was also organized to meet twice a month 
for reading, study and discussion of the subject, its aims and plans. 
For the purpose of making a beginning of the actual work, 
grammar schools No. 12, No. 37, No. 41 and No. 47 were selected 
to form a group of prevocational schools. Their courses of study 
were broadened and in addition to the regular preacademic or grade 
course, three special courses were provided — boys* industrial 
course, girls' industrial course and a boys' and girls' commercial 
course. 

The boys' industrial course is open to all boys of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. One-half of each day is spent in the old 
line studies, the other one-half day is spent in actual shopwork. 
The following lines of elementary shopwork are offered: car- 
pentry, metal work, machine shop practice, structural and archi- 
tectural steel and iron work, wood turning, etc. 

The girls' industrial course is open to all girls of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades and the same rule maintains as to time 
spent in old line work and the practical work. The following lines 
of practical work are offered: sewing, cooking, preparation and 
care of foods, house decoration and management, dressmaking, 
millinery, design, buying and handling supplies, etc. 

The commercial course covers a. considerable part of the old line 
course and offers in addition business writing, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, accounting, banking, cost methods, manage- 
ment etc. There is a full office equipment so that each boy and 
girl may become familiar with the use of all the appliances of a 
modem office. 

When all this had been completed, the superintendent sent out a 
communication in June 1914 addressed to parents of sixth, seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade pupils in schools No. 12, No. 37, No. 41 
and No. 47, setting forth all of these facts and addressing them as 
follows : 

To furnish your children an education better adapted to the needs of 
each of them and to better prepare them to make their way in the world, 
each along his own line, when their school days are over, the department 
of education will offer four (4) courses of study in these schools 
beginning in September next. 

You are requested to read carefully the four courses ouUined below 
and help your boy or girl choose the course which seems most fitted to 
him or her, and which is likely to help him or her most in the work he 
or she is to do when they leave school to earn a living. 

The course you select now is not final. If after a thorough trial we 
find the course selected is not the best for your boy or girl, the principal 
will arrange to give him or her a trial in another course. We ought to 
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try, however, to make the first choice as near right as possible. The 
principal and teachers will be glad to assist you in making a choice for 
your child. 

All courses cover two (2) years at the end of which time certificates 
of graduation — diplomas — will be issued entitling the holders to ad- 
mission to academic or commercial high school courses, technical school 
or advanced vocational schools. 

A general invitation was also sent to these parents and they 
were urged to attend a meeting to be held in one of the school 
buildings for the purpose of explaining the plan to them and of 
securing their interest and support. 

The following general method of offering vocational guidance to 
pupils in the public schools, who apply for attendance certificates 
which entitle them to secure labor permits so that they may legally 
leave school and go to work, or to work outside of school hours, 
was formulated and, on January 4, 191 5, was promulgated through- 
out the city. 

When a pupil applies for his attendance certificate he is handed 
an envelop containing the three pieces of printed matter described 
below. 

"Application for Leavings School/* This is a large filing card 
printed on both sides calling for full information as to the child's 
plans in regard to work and to continuation of study. This card 
must be filled out by the pupil and the following statement, printed 
in English, Polish and Italian, signed by the parent or guardian 
before an attendance certificate is issued: 



Dear : 

Your son daughter tells us you wish him her to 

leave school to go to work. Leaving school to work is about the most 
important event in a child's life. Whether your child is to have a suc- 
cessful life and become most useful to himself and to others depends 
on your action now. 

We are sending you an application blank and some information and 
suggestions. We ask that you read these carefully, talk matters over 
with your child and help him her decide just what kind of work he she 
is best fitted for. Of course it ought to be work that is worth learning 
so that in 4 or 5 years, when one becomes a skilled worker, the wages 
will be worth while. Perhaps it will be best for your child to have 
special training, for a time, in one of our schools to get ready for the 
kind of work you believe is best for him her. 

We know it is not easy to decide such matters. Perhaps we can help 
you. We know something about the prospects in the different lines of 
work in the city and we know something about the ability of your child. 
We also have a Vocational Guidance Bureau whose help we can secure. 
If you will call at the school, we will be glad to talk over your child's 
future and help you to get him her started right. 
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Please have the Application Card filled out very carefully. The face 
of the card is to be filled out by your child and your approval on the 
back is necessary, if you believe the child must go to work now. 

Very truly yours 



HENRY P. EMERSON Principal 

Superintendent 

A skilfully worded form letter has been prepared, with spaces 
for insertion of names of parent or guardian and pupil, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the child's getting a right start in life and 
oflFering the services of the vocational guidance bureau. This letter 
is prepared in English, Polish and Italian. 

''Regulations, Laws and Suggestions Concerning Pupils who 
Leave School to go to Work," A four-page leaflet, printed in Eng- 
lish, Polish and Italian, covering fully the ground indicated. 

The pupil is requested to ask his parent to read all these docu- 
ments carefully and if the parent signs the application for leaving 
school, he thereby states that he has read them and is familiar with 
the laws regarding employment, school attendance, etc. It is 
claimed that as a result of this plan, the number of applications 
for leaving school has materially decreased in comparison with the 
number of applications before the plan was inaugurated. 

When any pupil in any of the granmiar schools of the city secures 
his papers for a labor certificate, the principal in charge fills out a 
card summarizing the information on the application for leaving 
school and sends it to the executive secretary of the vocational 
guidance bureau. After a permanent record has been made of 
the data contained thereon, the card is then sent by the secretary to 
the attendance department where it is received as a request that a 
truant officer investigate the case and report the facts called for on 
the back of the card. This system insures that the child is not 
wasting his time at home or in running the streets. If he is not 
regularly employed and is under sixteen years of age, he is brought 
back to school. 

Many of the children who are entitled to attendance certificates 
and work certificates secure them in June for the purpose of work- 
ing during the summer vacation. A record is kept of all such 
pupils and the executive secretary sends a special invitation to each 
one just prior to the opening of school in September requesting him 
to come to the office at some stated time. He then discusses with 
each pupil the question of his return to school in September, his 
future plans, etc. 
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The executive secretary also spends considerable time in visiting 
factories jand large business concerns of the city seeking informa- 
tion to be used in the interests of the boys and girls who are soon 
to complete their courses and will be in need of work. He has 
already made arrangements with twenty or more large concerns 
whereby the boys and girls employed by them are assured adequate 
supervision and training with the opportunity of regular promotion 
as they earn it. He has also arranged for systematic " follow up " 
work with these firms. 

Soon after a boy or girl has been employed in one of these 
concerns, Mr Zurbrick sends the employer a letter stating the 
bureau's interest in the former public school pupil and requesting 
the employer to use his influence to have the boy or girl continue 
his or her school work in some one of the continuation schools. 
The employer is also asked to advise with the boy or girl and with 
the bureau concerning courses to be taken, and a " directory of 
special courses " and a printed reply postal are inclosed. 

At the same time he sends a letter to the parent of the child 
emphasizing the necessity and possibility of continuation courses 
for those who seek promotion and incloses a " directory of special 
courses." This is usually followed by personal interviews. 

Mr Zurbrick also spends considerable time in visiting the night 
schools and advising with the boys and girls attending them. He 
is keeping a complete record of all the children who now leave the 
schools, of where they go to work, what they are doing, etc., and 
he is meeting complaints of inefficiency in the schools by requesting 
the employers to name the child that he may look up his record 
from the time he entered school. This system of record was 
inaugurated in February 1915. 

While some of this work does not come strictly under the head 
of vocational guidance, it is certainly paving the way for more 
effective efforts in that direction. It also supplements the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law in a very effective way. 
Many pupils are persuaded to remain longer in the day schools 
and many others are brought into the night schools who ordinarily 
would not attend them. 

It is not expected that this prevocational and vocational guidance 
work will turn out skilled workmen from the schools, but it is 
expected that such work will lay the foundations and pave the 
way for greater skill in the work that the child selects to do. It 
is also realized that vocational guidance is fraught with dangers 
because of human limitations ; that it does not consist in arbitrarily 
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and dogmatically telling a child " You are best fitted for this or 
that," but that its best results must come from helping the child 
to find himself, from aiding both the parent and the child in ascer- 
taining what are the child's capabilities and thereby aiding him in 
arriving at a conclusion as to what work he is best fitted to perform. 
Vocational guidance has not been long enough in operation in 
BuflFalo to enable one to pass final judgment upon its products, but 
a good beginning has been made and indications thus far promise 
valuable results. 



MANDATORY STATUTES AND MEDICAL 

INSPECTION 



Chapter Vn 

MANDATORY STATUTES AND MEDICAL 

INSPECTION 

ATTENDANCE AND CENSUS LAWS 

The total registration of children in public, parochial and private 
schools in Buffalo in 1913 was 101,343. Of this number, 63,000 
children were between seven and sixteen years of age. The city 
employs fourteen attendance officers with salaries ranging from 
$800 to $1200 a year, and a chief attendance officer at a salary of 
$2000. This is an increase since 1908 of nine attendance officers. 
This force consists at the present time of three American-born 
Poles, two American-born Italians and nine Americans. The board 
of aldermen in the first instance, upon the request of the city super- 
intendent of schools, determines the number of attendance officers 
needed. These officers are appointed from civil service eligible lists. 
Neither the superintendent of schools, however, nor his secretary, 
who is chief of the attendance force, is consulted as to the kind or 
grade of the examination to be given for candidates for this 
position. 

With few exceptions, school registers in all the public schools of 
Buffalo are incorrectly kept. Entries in registers do not show 
essential facts in regard to school attendance. 

If a child is absent from school a half day, such absence is not 
indicated in the register, nor reported in the monthly report filed 
at the central office. Thus, if a boy were absent five half days 
during the week, he would be credited in the register as having 
been in attendance five whole days, and would be so reported to the 
office of the city superintendent. Furthermore, there appears to be 
no uniformity in the keeping of registers in the different schools, 
nor even in the same school, each teacher seeming to follow his or 
her own notion in this regard. In justification of this practice, it 
was pointed out by the teachers that they had received no adequate 
instruction from superiors as to how registers should be kept. 
Three hundred registers on examination showed that at least 90 
per cent had no entries except when children were absent. Also in 
these three hundred registers there were at least six different 
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methods in evidence, three or four forms or methods being found in 
the same school. In less than 10 per cent of the registers examined 
were the reasons recorded for the legal or illegal absence of children 
from school. In some registers if a child entered school tardy, the 
fact was indicated by a " t " or other device ; but not to exceed 25 
per cent of the registers indicated tardiness at all. Strange to say, 
at .times a register would be so kept as to indicate tardiness of a 
child; but, if the same child were absent a half day, that fact was 
not noted. In general the registers as kept in the public schools are 
misleading, and monthly reports of attendance turned in by teachers 
to the central office in most cases fail to state the essential facts. 

What has been said as to the incorrect keeping of registers in the 
public schools does not in general apply to the usual method em- 
ployed in keeping registers in the parochial schools of the city. In 
these schools the registers are in the main properly kept. 

The operation of the compulsory education law in the city of 
Buffalo during the school year 1912-13 is in part indicated by the 
following data. 

Number of cases reported by principals IS 785 

** census board 731 

" citizens 324 

" police 183 

Children found on streets by attendance officers 875 

Evening school cases investigated 738 

Number of cases reported by parochial schools 4 932 

Total. 23 568 

Pisposition of cases made by officers 

Children kept at home for temporary necessity 3 382 

by neglect 3 58s 

by illness 6 731 

by poverty ; i 151 

Children mentally or physically disqualified .; 300 

" arrested and parents notified 385 

" whose residence could not be found i 602 

" found to be truants and returned to school 2 925 

" transferred to other schools i 357 

" found to be beyond legal age 574 

" committed to truant school by patents' consent 160 

" found to be nonattendants and placed in school 613 

" found to be employed in compliance with compulsory act. . 624 
" found to be employed contrary to compulsory act and 

placed in school 179 

Total 23 568 



u 
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Court work 

Number of prosecutions in police court 107 

" convictions " 106 

" prosecutions, juvenile court 107 

" convictions " 105 

Children committed to truant school and other correctional institu- 
tions 54 

Number of persons fined for violation of law 72 

Total fines imposed by police justices under the law $278 00 

Average fine \ $3 86 

It is clearly evident that the compulsory education law is well 
administered in both the police and juvenile courts of the city. One 
hundred and seven parents and those in parental relation appear to 
have been prosecuted in the police court, 72 of whom were con- 
victed and fined an aggregate of $278, or an average of $3.86 each. 
It further appears that attendance officers were commendably active 
in having arraigned 107 parents in police court for trial. 

The Truant School. The Buffalo Truant School to which some 
of the truants are committed is located on Dole street, near Seneca 
street, in a very undesirable locality for any school, the surround- 
ings unattractive at best, being made still more unpleasant by the 
close proximity of a railroad. The grounds are very restricted and 
inadequate, not admitting of sufficient space for any outdoor games 
for the boys. 

The building, which was used several years ago for public school 
purposes, was abandoned in 1888 and remained unused until 1897, 
when it was repaired somewhat and fitted up for a truant school. 
The interior is gloomy and uninviting, as might be expected in such 
an old building. The maximum capacity of the building, so far as 
sleeping accommodations are concerned, is 42; yet 58 boys were 
in attendance at the time of inspection. The two rooms available 
for sleeping purposes contain 42 single beds, 2^ feet wide arranged 
side by side in double rows with almost no space between. Many 
of these single beds must of necessity be occupied by two boys when 
the number in attendance at the school exceeds 42. The sleeping 
rooms are provided with small, handmade open lockers, one for 
each boy, in which he may place his clothes when retiring for the 
night. A small room with two single beds is used for hospital 
purposes. The bathroom in this school has five open shower baths 
with no provision for any privacy. There are two schoolrooms, one 
provided with 36 and one with 43 single desks. 

A principal and two assistants constitute the teaching staff of the 
school. The principal gives instruction two nights each week in 
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basket making and four afternoons of each week in wood work. 
The baskets are sold for the purpose of securing funds for cue 
school. The boys made 300 baskets last year and 656 models in 
wood work. The assistant teachers give instruction in the common 
English branches and seek to give instruction equivalent to that in 
the grammar schools, except perhaps in geography. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the boys are said to have read 
last year 960 library books. The boys also receive instruction two 
full days a week in shoemaking and repairing under a competent 
shoemaker. Last year they repaired 411 pairs of shoes and made 
62 new pairs. The finished work would compare favorably with 
that done by a skilled shoemaker. The boys are also taught to 
weave, completing last year seven large shawls. The older boys are 
also taught to make bread, and under the supervision of the cook 
make all the bread used in the school. 

The allowance by the city of $2 a week for each boy is used to 
pay the wages of a matron, a seamstress and a cook, and to furnish 
the food supply. This allowance, together with what is obtained by 
the sale of baskets, shawls etc., is found ample for the needs of 
the school. 

Last year there were 149 different boys received, of whom no 
were born in Buffalo. Their average age was 12.6 years, and their 
average term of detention was 42 days, the maximum being 209 
days. The average daily number was 47 and the highest daily 
number was 56. Of these 149 boys, 34 were Americans, 72 Poles, 
22 Italians, 11 Germans, 3 Canadians, 4 Irish, i Swede and 2 
English. 

This school is in session only 43 weeks each year. At the close 
of the session the boys are given their liberty without regard to 
whether they are considered reformed or not. Some of them, again 
turned on the streets, by the opening of the next school year find 
their way back to the truant school and thus the process of reforma- 
tion has to be repeated. This school, as all other truant or reforma- 
tory schools, should have a continuous session. 

If this school were properly located and had suitable and ade- 
quate equipment, there is good reason to believe that the work 
would be done in a very efficient and satisfactory manner. Much 
seems to have been accomplished under present conditions, un- 
favorable as they are. Since this investigation was made a farm of 
196 acres has been purchased by the city at Concord, about 25 miles 
from Buffalo, known as the Cottrell farm at a cost of $9800. It is 
reported that this farm is in the near future to be organized into 
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a truant home for the care of the city's delinquent children. Surely, 
with a farm of this size, located remote from the big city with its 
distractions and allurements, Buffalo would be able properly to care 
for her truant children in an up-to-date and satisfactory manner. 

School Census Board. The whole question of the enforcement 
of the attendance law is intimately related to the organization and 
administration of the census bureau. The Buffalo permanent census 
board was organized in 19 lo, pursuant to the provisions of article 
24 of the Education Law, and consists of the mayor, superintendent 
of schools and commissioner of public safety. The mayor under the 
law is made chairman of the board. The board is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the law. The board is further authorized to 
appoint a secretary and such clerks and other employees as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the law and to fix the 
salaries of the same. At the present time there are seven persons 
employed in the bureau : a secretary or director at a salary of $2000, 
a stenographer at a salary of $1100 and five clerks at a salary of 
$900 each. Under the direction of the first secretary and subject 
to the board, a census bureau was organized and continued under his 
charge until February i, 191 3. It should be observed that the 
bureau was we)l organized by him and its work was carried forward 
Avith considerable success up to the date of his resignation, as he 
proved himself to be an exceptionally competent, conscientious and 
energetic man. In all matters in which in the past two years the 
bureau has failed to accomplish the work for which it was created 
and for which it is maintained at city expense, the employees below 
the director should not be held responsible. The responsibility rests 
solely with the director. 

Article 24 of the Education Law relating to the census provides 
that the work of the bureau in all its departments shall at all 
times be kept up to date. The law further provides that after 
the initial census shall have been taken (and it was taken in Buffalo 
in 1910) " such census shall be amended from day to day by the 
police, precinct by precinct, as changes of residence occur among the 
children of such cities within the ages prescribed in this article, 
and as other persons come within the ages prescribed herein, and as 
other persons within such ages shall become residents of such 
cities ; so that said board shall always have on file a complete census 
of the names and residences of children between such ages and of 
the persons in parental relation thereto." The foregoing provision 
of law relating to the duty of the police in the city of Buffalo has 
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been carried out only in part. The census has not been properly 
amended from day to day, and the bureau does not as a result 
furnish reliable, up-to-date and necessary information concerning 
children and those in parental relation to the same residing within 
the borders of the city. The records show that, during the school 
year that closed in June 1913, there were 1602 children " whose 
residence could not be found." Had the police amended the census 
from day to day as provided by law, and had the records of the 
bureau been properly kept up to date, the residence of these 1602 
children could have been easily determined from such records. 
Instead of amending the census thoroughly and completely from 
day to day, such amendment has been made only spasmodically on 
the part of the police, as the records show that a city-wide general 
census of all persons between 4 and 18 years of age was taken in 
the city in February 1914. This census, by the way, has not yet 
been fully compiled, classified and filed within the bureau. Had the 
police done their duty in amending the census, there would have 
been no need of taking this general census. As previously stated, 
the initial census was taken in 1910, and had it been properly 
amended as provided by statute, it would at no time thereafter 
have been necessary to take a second city- wide census. 

In pursuance of a rule established by the bureau in 1910 and 
approved by the city superintendent, the entire registration at the 
schools in September 1914 was transmitted to the bureau. Not a 
single name contained in this vast volume of data, however, had 
at the time of this investigation found its way into the files of the 
bureau. Bundles of reports still remained in the bureau wrapped 
in their original covers, unopened. It will thus be seen that the 
failure of the police to amend the census from day to day as 
required by statute, and the lack of sufficient and competent help 
have most seriously crippled the bureau's efficiency. 

VACCINATION LAW 

In respect to enforcement of the vaccination law, each school 
is practically a law unto itself. In some schools the law is fully 
enforced, in others, although many of the pupils are vaccinated, 
general vaccination is not enforced. In the typical school, parents 
have been notified and probably urged to have their children va- 
cillated, and most of the pupils have been vaccinated. The school 
physician or the city department of education, or both, have been 
provided with lists of unvaccinated children and principals consider 
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that their duty ceases here. Ten schools are reported as rigidly en- 
forcing the law ; nine schools are not reported. In each of the re- 
maining grammar schools a considerable number of pupils have 
not been vaccinated. In two schools one-third are unvaccinated, 
in another two-fifths, and in each of two others one-half. In cer- 
tain sections of the city parental objections to vaccination are 
strong, and little, if anything, is done to overcome them. In one 
school it was reported that the question of the enforcement of the 
vaccination law was " under consideration " ; in another the in- 
spectors were told that the school physician had visited but one 
room in the school so far this year, and that room but once, for 
the purpose of vaccinating pupils. In another the principal stated 
that the school physicians ran out of vaccine while vaccinating 
pupils and had not returned to finish their work although a hundred 
were left unvaccinated. In another school, between 400 and 500 
pupils were vaccinated upon the day of inspection. The statements 
made above, all based upon conferences with the grammar school 
principals, make it clear that there is no systematic and even 
approximately complete enforcement of the vaccination law. 

FLAG LAW 
Only two cases of nonobservance of the flag law were observed. 
One school in temporary quarters was without a flag; at another 
school the flag could not be used because, although several requi- 
sitions had been made, no rope had been provided in place of an 
old and useless one. 

FIRE DRILLS 

The observance of the fire drill law is in general satisfactory. 
The BuflFalo education department has established definite rules 
for the conduct of fire drills, and requires the submission of regular 
reports of the drills given. 

The manner of conducting the drills in the various schools de- 
pends of course on the principals. Fire drills were called for in 
many of the schools and were in most cases satisfactorily con- 
ducted. This was not always the case, however. In some schools, 
pupils were sent out on the run. This is unnecessary and unwise 
as accidents are very likely to happen. In others, not enough 
attention had been paid to preparation for an orderly, systematic 
exit. In one large new school building, the management of the drill 
was inexcusably unsystematic and bad. The drill occupied 5 minutes 
45 seconds. In another school, the bells were, out of order, no plan 
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had been adopted to make sure that all pupils left the building, the 
time taken was 5 minutes 15 seconds, and even then the pupils in 
one room did not respond to the drill. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION 

For the purpose of medical inspection in the schools, the city of 
Buffalo is divided into four districts and a chief physician is ap- 
pointed in charge of each district. Each of these four physicians 
has five assistants, who are also physicans; thus twenty- four phy- 
sicians in all are employed for the work. Assisting these physicians 
are a head nurse and twenty assistant nurses. To each 'physician 
are assigned certain schools which he is required to inspect at least 
once each week. A report of each inspection is made to the depart- 
ment of health. Four dentists, employed at full time, assisted by 
nurses, conduct dental dispensaries in which the school children of 
fhe city receive free treatment. 

When the physician visits the school, the principal and teachers 
are expected to call his attention to any suspected cases of disease 
or other unsound physical condition. If, upon examination, the 
physician finds evidence of contagious or infectious disease the child 
is sent home with a note to his parents calling their attention to the 
trouble. If the case is one of vermin or of anything else that the 
parents can attend to, a prescription with suggestions for treatment 
is also sent to them. If it is a case that the parents can not treat, 
they are advised to call their family physician. The medical in- 
spector treats none of these cases. If the case is one that the nurse 
can treat or attend to at the school, it is left to her to care for. A 
small cabinet of medical supplies and equipment is kept in each 
school for use in treatment of simple ailments. 

Each nurse is assigned to assist certain physicians. She follows 
up their work according, to a schedule furnished her and usually 
makes at least two visits to each school each week; the first very 
soon after the weekly inspection of the physician. The nurse not 
only looks after cases in the schools, but, when the case suggests 
the advisability, she visits the home for the purpose of learning the 
conditions there and of advising with the parents in regard to needs 
and treatment. The nurses are also required to make daily reports 
of each visit, the time spent in each school, the number of children 
inspected, the nature of the trouble or disease in each case, the 
number and purpose of home visits, etc. They also make full 
monthly reports. Each nurse is required to telephone to the central 
office immediately upon the discovery of a suspected case of com- 
municable disease. 
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If a child is discovered in need of special treatment of any kind, 
and it is found that the parents are financially unable to pay for 
such treatment, the case is taken care of at the expense of the city. 
For this purpose, three dental and two eye dispensaries are main- 
tained by the department of public health, and many of the fore- 
most specialists in the city are engaged to give a portion of their 
time at stated periods to this work. 

As a further precaution in the work of medical inspection, each 
child who makes application for a child labor certificate is examined 
not only as to his educational qualifications but also in regard to his 
physical condition. If it is found that the child has imperfect teeth, 
defective eyesight, running ears, heart trouble, enlarged tonsils, 
adenoids, affected lungs, anemia, or other physical weaknesses that 
can be remedied, the labor certificate is refused until the trouble re- 
ceives proper attention. Notification to this effect is sent to the 
parent, guardian or other custodian of the child. This practice has 
been productive of great good. Children are thus prevented from 
leaving school with physical defects that can be remedied or 
relieved. 

In addition to all this, the department has established an "Associa- 
tion of Little Mothers' Leagues." Upon the desire and approval of 
the parents, young girls join these leagues and are regularly in- 
structed by the nurses in matters pertaining to the care of the baby 
in the home. In joining the league, the girl pledges that " she will 
endeavor to do some one thing each day to help a baby." Many of 
the girls in the schools have joined these leagues and are receiving 
valuable instruction regarding sanitation and care of the health. 

The official reports show that, during the year 1914, 6624 school 
visits were made by the medical inspectors. There were given in all 
158,212 physical examinations: 154,219 routine and 725 special 
examinations at school, and 3127 routine and 141 special examina- 
tions of pupils at home. These examinations showed the number of 
children suffering from illness and physical defects to be as follows : 

466 malnutrition 391 eye diseases other than defective vision 

562 anemia 158 defective hearing 

1277 enlarged glands loi discharging ears 

no goitre 1222 defective nasal breathing 

165 nervous diseases 77 defective palate 

193 cardiac diseases 13190 defective teeth 

87 pulmonary diseases 2980 hypertrophied tonsils 

485 skin diseases 401 adenoids 

121 orthopedic defects 183 mental deficiencies 
2257 defective vision 
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During the term ending December 28, 1914, 15,920 children were 
inspected in the dental dispensaries. Of these, 9759 were recom- 
mended for treatment: 39,593 decayed teeth, 48,888 cavities and 
365 abscesses were found. The dental department of the University 
of Buffalo renders valuable aid in this special feature of medical 
inspection. A small sum is paid to the dental college to meet the 
actual cost of supplies. 

Three medical dispensaries provide treatment for many children 
while the eye, ear, nose and throat cases are taken care of by two 
dispensaries to which the county makes an annual payment. The 
several public hospitals of the city are always willing and liberal in 
cooperating with every endeavor to contribute to the welfare of the 
school child. 

There are at present five open-air rooms with an average attend- 
ance of twenty pupils in each room. Official reports show that, 
since this examination was made, the common council has author- 
ized two new school buildings, in connection with which there are 
to be two special rooms to be used only for open-air pupils. These 
when completed will give to the city seven open-air rooms. It is the 
plan ultimately to have connected with every school building in the 
city, accommodations for maintaining open-air schools. Very grati- 
fying results have already been obtained through the open-air 
schools by substantial improvement in the health of many anemic, 
poorly nourished and enfeebled children. 

Special attention is also being given to the tubercular child. A 
new tuberculosis dispensary was recently opened at 770 East Ferry 
street. This, with three others previously established, provides four 
dispensaries in the city for the care of cases of tuberculosis. There 
is also, on the grounds of the Municipal Hospital, provision for an 
open-air class which has been conducted for the past two years. 
The present registration of this class is 39. Only children who have 
tuberculosis and who can not attend other schools are accepted here. 
Plans are also under consideration for the establishment of a similar 
class in connection with the J. N. Adams Memorial Hospital at 
Perrysburg. In these schools for tubercular children, the teachers 
are supplied by the department of education, and their salaries paid 
from the school fund. The health department furnishes the pupils 
with food, books, clothing, blankets and lodgings. 

Another important phase of medical inspection to be found in 
Buffalo, pertains to the recognition, segregation and instruction of 
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backward children. This work is tinder the direction of an ex- 
perienced full-time physician. An effort is made to examine care- 
fully, by the Binet-Simon and the Healy tests, such children as are 
found to be backward in school, or are thought to be mentally de- 
fective. Five special schools for the instruction of the backward 
children are now being conducted in the city. In these, So children 
are being instructed. It is found that one teacher can not well care 
for more than 20 of such children. 

Where children are found to be suffering from defective vision 
or rupture, and their parents are unable to pay for glasses or trusses, 
the city furnishes such glasses or trusses, on recommendation of the 
commissioner of health. 

The work of medical inspection is well organized and efficiently 
and economically administered. The departments of education and 
of health cooperate in the work. Their united efforts are directed 
to the recognition and exclusion from school of all communicable 
diseases, to the discovery and correction of physical defects among 
school children, and to fostering an appreciation of the value of 
healthy bodies and strong minds. 
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Chapter 105, Laws of 1891 

An act to revise the charter of the city of Buffalo. 

TITLE XII 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Section 324 The city has power to estabHsh, maintain and regu- 
late public schools. 

§ 325 The city shall be, by ordinance, divided into school dis- 
tricts, and from time to time, redivided, and in each district there 
shall be maintained one or more primary or grammar schools. 

§ 326 Such schools shall be open and free to all persons between 
five and twenty-one years of age residing within their respective 
districts. 

§ 327 The city may maintain and regulate one or more high 
schools, it may also maintain and regulate schools for manual and 
technical training, into which may be admitted pupils who shall 
possess the qualifications prescribed by ordinance. 

§ 328 The high schools shall share in the literature fund of the 
State, and in all appropriations to academies. The primary and 
grammar schools shall share in the school fund of the State, and in 
the appropriations made to public schools. 

§ 329 AH expenses of the school department shall be included in 
and paid out of the general fund. The comptroller is hereby author- 
ized to embrace in his estimates a sum not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars annually, which shall be used solely for 
the purchase of school lots and the erection, enlargement, repairs 
and furnishing of school buildings. It shall be lawful for the city 
to purchase or acquire lands for school purposes and to erect, equip 
and furnish buildings thereon and to raise money for either or any 
of such purposes by issuing the bonds of the city in such amounts 
and payable at such times and places and bearing such rate of 
interest as the common council shall, from time to time, determine 
by resolution adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members elected 
to each of the boards composing said common council ; said bonds, 
however, to be due in not more than fifty years from their date and 
to be sold at not less than their par value and the accrued interest 
thereon. (As amended by L. 1893, ^^- 345^' ^' ^^99* ^^- 5^6; 
L. 1913, ch. 13,) 

§ 330 The superintendent of education shall be at the head of 
this department. He shall from time to time recommend to the 
common council the course of study to be pursued in the different 
public schools, and such measures as will, in his judgment increase 
the usefulness and efficiency of the schools. He shall select all new 

[185] 
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teachers to be employed in the different schools, after this act shall 
take effect, from among the names from time to time certified to 
him, by the board of school examiners, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. He shall hire all teachers for the period of time, and at the 
compensation, and upon the terms and conditions provided by ordi- 
nance. He shall see that the courses of study and systems of educa- 
tion established by ordinance are observed. If none be established 
by ordinance, he shall direct the courses of study and systems of 
education to be pursued. The teachers shall be subject to his orders 
and direction. He may suspend, and for cause, and after a hearing, 
with the concurrence of the mayor, dismiss any teacher. He shall, 
on the second Monday in December of each year, make a full and 
comprehensive report to the common council of the condition of the 
schools up to the thirtieth day of June preceding. He shall appoint 
a citizen, who shall be well versed in the German as well as the 
English language, and whose duty it shall be to superintend the 
teaching of the Gerrhan language in the public schools, and who 
shall also act, when not otherwise employed, as secretary to the 
superintendent. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
authorize the appointment of more than one clerk for said depart- 
ment, unless authority therefor shall be given by the common coun- 
cil. All public school janitors provided by ordinance shall be 
appointed by said superintendent of education, and may be removed 
by him at his pleasure. (As amended by L. ipo^, ch. lop.) 

§ 331 The mayor shall, within thirty days after this act shall take 
effect, appoint five citizens of Buffalo, who shall be known and desig- 
nated as " the board of school examiners." They and their succes- 
sors in office shall each, before entering upon the performance of 
the duties of an examiner under this act, qualify in the manner pre- 
scribed for officers of the city government. 

§ 332 The first examiners shall be appointed respectively one for 
one year, one for two years, one for three years, one for four years, 
and one for five years, from and after the dates of their respective 
appointments, unless sooner disqualified or removed, as hereinafter 
provided. The city clerk shall indorse, upon the oath of office of 
each examiner appointed as aforesaid, the date on which his term 
of office expires, and shall, at least thirty days before the expiration 
of such term, notify the mayor in writing of the name of the ex- 
aminer whose term is to expire in that year. The mayor shall, on 
the expiration of the term of any examiner, appoint an examiner to 
succeed the one whose term shall then expire, and who shall hold 
office for the term of five years, unless sooner removed or disquali- 
fied as herein provided. 

§ 333 The mayor may at any time suspend, and for cause, and 
after a hearing remove any examiner appointed under this act. 
Whenever any one of the examiners dies, resigns, is removed, or in 
any manner becomes disqualified to serve before the expiration of 
his or her term of office, the said office shall thereupon become 
vacant, and the mayor shall, within thirty days after receiving notice 
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of such vacancy from the secretary of the board of examiners, ap- 
point another qualified citizen to fill such vacancy, as provided here- 
tofore for regular appointments, who shall hold office for the un- 
expired term of such examiner, unless sooner removed or dis- 
qualified. 

§ 334 The examiners appointed under this act shall hold at least 
one stated meeting in each month. At the first meeting of the ex- 
aminers, which must be held within fifteen days after their appoint- 
ment, and annually thereafter, the examiners shall choose one of 
their number to act and be known as chairman, who shall preside at 
all sessions of the board. In case of the absence or inability of the 
chairman, the remaining examiners shall elect one of their number 
as chairman pro tempore to preside at any session. Three of their 
number shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 
They shall also at their first session, held as herein provided, ap- 
point a secretary who shall perform such duties as may be desig- 
nated by the board and who shall continue in office during the pleas- 
ure of the board. It shall be the duty of the board at the first 
monthly meeting of each school term to assign certain schools to the 
different members of the board for visitation and inspection during 
said school term, and to change the said assignments each term, to 
the end that all the schools shall be visited and inspected by the 
board at least once in each term. (As amended by L. ipoi, ch. 12/; 
L. IQ08, ch. JJ(5.) 

§ 335 Any person hereafter desiring to secure a position as 
teacher in any of the public schools of the city shall apply to the 
secretary of the board, who shall thereupon furnish to such appli- 
cant a blank application, approved as to form by the board; the 
applicant shall fill out and sign said blank, stating in which of the 
three grades of teachers, hereinafter provided, he or she desires to 
be appointed. Such applicant^ shall then be presented to the board, 
which shall after receiving the same, properly filled out and signed 
as aforesaid, notify each applicant of the next time and place of 
holding the examination of applicants for positions as teachers here- 
inafter provided. 

§ 336 For the purposes of this act the teachers in all public 
schools in the city are hereby divided into the following grades desig- 
nated, respectively: 

1 High school teachers 

2 Principals of grammar and primary schools 

3 Assistant teachers in grammar and primary schools 

4 Teachers in special subjects 

The superintendent shall, as soon as practicable after this act shall 
take effect and not later than thirty days thereafter, designate the 
subjects upon which applicants for teachers in their respective 
grades shall be examined, and prescribe the scope and limits of such 
examinations. The board of examiners shall, from time to time, 
prepare written or printed questions upon such subjects, within the 

^ So'in the original. 
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scope or limits prescribed as aforesaid, which shall be used in the 
written . examinations of such applicants as hereinafter provided. 
The superintendent may from time to time, as he deems necessary, 
change the subjects and the scope of such examinations. (As 
amended by L. 1899, ch, 62/,) 

§ 337 The examiners shall hold stated public examinations at 
such times as they may designate and at least twice in a year, of all 
the applicants who have filed their applications with the secretary, 
as hereinbefore provided. They shall cause due notice of the time 
and place of holding such examinations and the grades of teachers to 
be examined, to be published twice a week for four weeks, com- 
mencing six weeks prior to such examination, in three of the daily 
newspapers of the city, and no examination shall be held by them 
unless so noticed. At the time of holding such examinations, they 
may first examine the applicants orally, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their physical and moral fitness for teaching. The board shall 
have power to determine what qualifications shall be required of ap- 
plicants who desire to try the examinations for teachers' positions 
in the high school and special teachers' grades. No applicant in the 
principals* or the assistant teachers' grades shall be admitted to the 
written examination hereinafter provided for, unless he or she has 
had (a) successful experience in teaching for at least three years, 
or, in lieu thereof was (b) graduated from a high school or academy 
having a course of study of not less than three years, said course 
being approved by the board of school examiners of the city of Buf- 
falo, or was graduated from some institution of learning of equal 
or higher rank, approved by said board, and who, subsequent to such 
graduation in either case, was graduated from a school or class for 
professional training of teachers, having a course of study approved 
by said board, (c) who are graduated from a normal school for 
the training of teachers, approved by said board. (As amended by 
L. 1908, ch, 336.) 

§ 338 Each applicant who shall appear upon such oral examina- 
tion to possess the moral, physical and general qualifications essen- 
tial and requisite to make a good practical teacher, shall then be sub- 
jected by the examiners to a written examination upon the subjects 
prescribed as aforesaid for the grade of teachers in which he or she 
seeks to qualify, by writing out, under the direction and supervision 
of the examiners, the answers to the questions on the subjects pre- 
pared as hereinbefore provided. Before beginning such written 
examinations, each applicant shall be required to select an envelop 
containing duplicate numbered cards, in such a manner that no one 
of the examiners shall know what number any applicant has. No 
two applicants will be furnished with the same number. Each ap- 
plicant shall write his or her name upon such cards, and sign his or 
her examination paper with the number on such card, omitting the 
name, and place one card in a blank envelop and seal the same and 
deposit it in a box to be provided by the examiners before examina- 
tion, retaining the duplicate card. At the close of the examination 
each applicant shall hand his or her examination paper, folded in 
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such a manner as to conceal the number so signed, to the chairman 
of said examiners. The papers shall be examined by the examiners 
and they shall, according to a uniform plan or standard, to be agreed 
to by them, mark on each paper the percentage which the applicant 
'writing the same has passed, between one and one hundred inclusive, 
and atter the papers are so marked the envelops containing the 
name of the applicant, and the numbers corresponding with their 
respective papers, shall be opened by the secretary in the presence of 
the board, and the names of the applicants indorsed upon their re- 
spective papers. The said examiners shall have power, according to 
a uniform plan or standard, to determine the relative 'value of the 
subjects upon which each applicant is examined. All such examina- 
tion papers, together with the applications of all who try the exam- 
inations, shall be filed and. preserved in the office of the superin- 
tendent, for at least three years after they are so filed, during which 
time they shall be open to public inspection. (As amended by 
L, i88p, ch. 627.) 

§ 339 The candidates in the written examination in the high 
school teachers' grade shall be required to pass at least seventy per 
centum in each subject included within the group of subjects as shall 
be designated by the superintendent of education of the city of Buf- 
falo. The candidates in the principal's, assistant teachers', and 
special grades shall be required to attain a general average in all 
subjects of at least seventy per centum. The board of school ex- 
aminers shall have power to fix a standard of each subject in these 
grades. The secretary shall prepare a list of all those who have 
passed according to the regulations above mentioned, and he and 
the chairman shall certify such list to the superintendent, stating 
for which grade of teachers they were examined, and shall furnish 
to each applicant, who has so passed, a certificate signed by him 
and the chairman, stating the grade of teachers for which the appli- 
cant was examined, and that, in the judgment of the examiners, the 
person, so examined is a person of good moral character, and quali- 
fied to teach in such grade. This list shall be kept by the superin- 
tendent as a list of eligible candidates for three years from which to 
select teachers, and no teacher not employed in the public schools at 
the time when this act shall take eflfect shall thereafter be appointed 
or employed as a teacher in such schools, unless he or she has under- 
gone the examinations herein provided for, and holds such a cer- 
tificate. In the employment of teachers, under this act, preference 
shall be given to residents of Buffalo. {As amended by L. jpo8, 

ch. 336) ^ 

§ 340 Nothing contained in this act shall in any manner affect or 
prohibit the reemployment of any teacher or teachers employed in 
said schools at the time when this act shall take effect, and they may 
. be so appointed or reemployed without undergoing the qualifying 
examination provided for herein, in the discretion of the superin- 
tendent, as he has heretofore employed them. 

§ 341 All new teachers appointed under the provisions of this acl 
shall be first appointed on probation for six months before they shall 
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be regularly employed as hereinbefore provided. Any teacher so 
employed shall receive the same salary for such period of probation 
as if regularly employed. 

§ 342 The financial officers of the city are hereby prohibited from 
paying any salary to any person appointed a teacher in the public 
schools in violation of the provisions of this act. 

§ 343 Any person who fails to pass any examination as high as 
the standard of seventy per centum may at any time after the ex- 
piration of three months, and within one year from the time he or 
she last tried such examination, apply to the secretary for admission 
to the next succeeding examination of applicants for teachers in the 
same grade for which he or she was last examined, and he or she 
shall be admitted to such examination on the same basis as other 
applicants, without any further or different application, and without 
any further certificate or proof as to good moral character unless 
required to furnish the same by the examiners. 

§ 343-a Any candidate for an assistant teacher's grade certificate, 
who in any one examination attains the required percentage in every 
subject included in the examination except one, may, after applying 
to the secretary for admission to the next succeeding examination 
for candidates for an assistant teacher's grade certificate, try the 
examination in the one subject in which he or she had previously 
failed ; and upon attaining the necessary percentage in said subject, 
such candidate shall be rated on the same basis as other candidates 
successful in that examination, and the name of such candidate 
shall be included in the list of teachers eligible to appointment in 
the grade of assistant teacher. (As added by L. ipii, ch. 386.) 

§ 344 The examiners may prepare, adopt, and promulgate such 
rules or regulations as they may deem fit and proper, not incon- 
sistent with any of the provisions of this act, for the conduct and 
management of their examinations, and the government of their 
meetings, and any rules or regulations which will aid them in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. But all rules and regulations per- 
taining to the examinations oral or written shall be uniform. 

§ 345 The secretary shall keep a record of all their proceedings, 
which shall contain a list of all the applicants certified to the super- 
intendent as eligible for positions as teachers, and the grades in 
which they have passed as well as all matters necessary for the 
information and the use of the board and the superintendent. 

§ 346 The board shall make an annual report of their proceed- 
ings to the common council, on the second Monday in December in 
each year, which shall contain a statement in regard to the general 
condition of the schools as ascertained by their inspection, and a 
statement of the practical workings and effect upon the public 
schools of the system of examinations provided for by this act, and 
any suggestions which they may deem proper as to the improvement 
of such rules, and for the more efficient accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this act. 
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§ 347 Any person who €hall wilfully and corruptly by himself, or 
in cooperation with one or more persons, defeat, deceive, or ob- 
struct any person in respect to his or her right of examination, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act or the rules and regulations 
prescribed pursuant thereto, or who shall wilfully, corruptly, or 
falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the examination or 
proper standing of any person examined pursuant to the provisions 
of this act, or aid in so doing, or who shall wilfully or corruptly 
make any false representations concerning the same or concerning 
the persons examined, or who shall wilfully or corruptly furnish to 
any person any special or secret information for the purpose of 
either improving or injuring the prospects or chances of any person 
so examined or to be examined, shall, for each and any of said 
offenses, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

§ 348 The city shall provide a suitable place for the meetings of 
the examiners, and also a place for holding the examinations, and 
shall furnish all necessary stationery and other supplies for the 
board. The expenses incurred by the board in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, including salaries, shall be audited and paid like 
other accounts against the city, and shall be included in the expenses 
of the school department. (As amefided by L. 1892, ch. 22; 
L. 1894, ch. 33. ) 

§ A The mayor of the city of Buffalo, the superintendent of edu- 
cation, the chairman of the board of school examiners, the president 
of the Buffalo Schoolmasters Association, and the president of the 
Women Teachers Association shall constitute a board of trustees 
who shall have general care and management of the public school 
teachers retirement fund created by this act. {As added by L. i8p6, 
ch. P28; and amended by L. 1905, ch. 192.) 

§ B The said board of trustees is empowered to invest said re- 
tirement fund in the name of the said board in bonds of the United 
States, or of the State of New York, or of any municipal corpora- 
tion in the State of New York, and to make payment from said 
fund of annuities granted in pursuance of this act, and to take all 
necessary and proper action in the premises, and from time to time 
establish such rules and regulations for the administration and 
investment of said fund as it may deem proper. {As added 
by L. 1896, ch. 928; and amended by L. 1909, ch. 354.) 

§ C The public school teachers retirement fund, created by this 
act, shall consist of the following moneys, to wit : 

1 All moneys comprising the public school teachers retirement 
fund at the time of the passage of this act. 

2 An amount not less than one per centum per annum, nor more 
than two per centum per annum of the respective salaries paid to the 
superintendent of education, assistant superintendents, supervisors, 
directors, principals and teachers who are regularly employed in the 
public schools of Buffalo or in the department of public instruction 
of said city, to be taken from said salaries in four equal quarterly 
instalments in the manner hereinafter described. 
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3 Any moneys which may be appropriated for said fund by the 
common council of said city. And the said common council is 
hereby authorized and empowered in its discretion to appropriate 
annually for said fund and to include in its annual estimate a sum 
of money which shall not exceed, however, the amount deducted 
for the previous school year from the salaries of the superintend- 
ents, supervisors, directors, principals and teachers, as provided in 
the foregoing subdivision 2 of this section. 

4 All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests or 
otherwise, for and on account of said fund. 

5 All moneys which may be derived by such other methods as 
may be duly and legally devised for the increase of said fund. (As 
added by L. 1896, ch, 928; and amended by L. ipop, ch, 554.) 

§ D All persons employed in the department of public instruction 
and hereinbefore mentioned as contributors to said fund, shall be- 
come annuitants under this act in manner following, to wit: Any 
female teacher, officer or employee of the department of public in- 
struction enumerated in section C of this act who shall have served 
for twenty years, and any male teacher, officer or employee of the 
department of public instruction enumerated in section C of this act 
who shall have served for twenty-five years, may be retired by the 
board of trustees on the recommendation of the superintendent of 
education and become an annuitant of this fund during life, if such 
teacher, officer or employee of the department of public instruction 
enumerated in section C of this act has become permanently in- 
capacitated for further efficient service; provided, however, that 
four-fifths of such service shall have been rendered in the public 
schools or department of public instruction of the city of Buffalo. 
And any female teacher, officer or employee of the department of 
public instruction enumerated in section C of this act who shall have 
served thirty years and any male teacher, officer or employee of 
the department of public instruction enumerated in section C of 
this act who shall have served thirty-five years, shall have the right 
to retire and become an annuitant of said fund during life, provided, 
however, that four-fifths of such service shall have been rendered in 
the public schools or department of public instruction of said city. 
In case any teacher, officer or employee of the department of public 
instruction shall fail to be reappointed or reelected after having 
served such period -of time as would entitle him or her to the 
benefits of said fund under the provisions of this act, such teacher, 
officer or employee shall, notwithstanding such termination of 
service, receive the annuity hereby provided. But in case any such 
teacher, officer or employee shall be removed or dismissed from 
service, or fail of reappointment, by reason of misconduct, charged 
and established at the time of such termination of service, such 
teacher, officer or employee shall not be entitled to receive the 
benefits of said fund, but shall be entitled to receive forthwith, 
without interest, all moneys paid into said fund by him or her 
during such period of service. {As added by L. i8p6, ch. 928; and 
amended by i. 1909, ch, 554,) 
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§ E Any teacher, officer or employee so retiring or retiring shall 
receive as an annuity, an amount equal to one-half of the annual 
salary paid to such teacher, officer or employee at the time of such 
retirement, said annuity to be paid quarterly, provided, however, 
that such annuity shall not exceed the sum of eight hundred dollars 
per annum, which shall be paid by the said board of trustees out of 
tHe fund created in accordance with this act. (As added by 
JL. 1896, ch. p^8; and amended by L. ipop, ch. 554.) 

§ F I All persons who are annuitants, as provided by chapter 928 
of the Laws of 1896, may become participants in the full benefits of 
said act as hereby amended, provided that each such person pay into 
the public school teachers retirement fund such additional sum as 
>vill make his or her total payments equal to forty per centum of 
his or her salary at the time of his or her retirement. 

2 No person shall become an annuitant under this act until he 
or she shall have paid into the retirement fund an amount equal 
to forty per centum of his or her annual salary at the time of retire- 
ment; provided, however, that no person shall be required to pay 
into said fund more than fifteen hundred dollars. {As added by 
I^. i8p6, ch, 928; and amended by L. ipoQ, ch. 554.) 

§ G When in their judgment the available fund shall be inade- 
quate fully to carry out the provisions of this act, said board of 
trustees is hereby given the power to use both the principal and the 
income of said fund for the payment of annuities hereinbefore 
mentioned, and shall have power to reduce from time to time the 
amount of all annuities; provided, that such reduction shall be at 
the same rate in all cases. (As added by L. i8p6, ch. 928; and 
amended by L, ipop, ch, 554.) 

§ H If at any time a teacher, officer or employee of the depart- 
ment of public instruction enumerated in section C of this act who 
shall be willing to continue to serve shall not be reelected or re- 
employed, or shall be discharged before the time when he or she 
would under the provisions of this act be entitled to an annuity, 
then such teacher shall be paid back all the money, without interest, 
which may have been deducted from his or her salary under the 
provisions of this act. (As added by L. 1896, ch. p28; and amended 
by L. Ipop, ch. 554.) 

§ I Deductions from salaries of teachers, officers or employees 
shall be made quarterly at the following rate, to wit : one per centum 
l>er annum of the salary of each of the persons enumerated in the 
foregoing subdivision 3 of section C until such person shall have 
reached the maximum salary of the class or grade in which he or 
she is employed; and two per centum per annum thereafter; pro- 
vided, however, that no person shall be required to pay into said 
public school teachers retirement fund more than the sum specified 
in the foregoing section F. {As added by L. ipop, ch. 534.) 

§ J The superintendent of education shall, quarterly, in making 
the payrolls for the school department or the persons entitled to 
share in the fund hereby created, deduct a sum not exceeding the 
amount or proportion prescribed in the foregoing section I from 

13 
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the salary of each of such persons, and shall certify the amount of 
such deductions and the names of the persons from whose salaries 
such deductions shall have been made; and such certificate shall 
accompany the payroll, and a warrant for the amount of the de- 
ductions so certified shall be drawn payable to the order of the city 
treasurer, who shall retain the same subject to the disposal of the 
said board of trustees hereinbefore mentioned. (As added by 
L. i8p6, ch. 928; and amended by L. 190Q, ch. 554.) 

§ K The treasurer of said city shall be the custodian of said 
fund and he shall execute a bond to the city with good and sufficient 
sureties to be approved by said board of trustees, conditioned for 
the faithful performance of the duties of his office. Such bond 
shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the city, and in case of a 
breach of the same or the conditions thereof, suit may be brought on 
the same in the name of said city for the use of said board or of any 
person or persons injured by such breach. The said treasurer shall 
report to the said board of trustees the amount and condition of 
said fund on June thirtieth of each year. {As added by L. i8p6, 
ch. P28; and amended by L. ipop, ch, 554.) 

§ L The word " teacher," as used in this act, shall include all 
employees of the department of public instruction enumerated in 
subdivisions 2 and 3 of section C of this act. (As added by 

L. ipop, ch. 554.) 

Sections 45 and 47 provide for the election of the superintendent 
of education for a term of four years ; section 48 provides for the 
filing of a bond by such superintendent. 

In addition to the foregoing article in the city charter especially 
relating to the department of public instruction, there are certain 
other charter provisions relating to the superintendent of education 
and to the financial control of the school system. 

Section 17 confers upon the common council the power to fix by 
ordinance the salary or compensation of all officers or employees of 
the city whose salary or compensation is not otherwise fixed by 
law. No change may be made in the salary or compensation of an 
officer or employee during his term of office, and no extra com- 
pensation may be granted to any such officer or employee. Under 
the same section the common council is also given authority to pre- 
scribe by ordinance the powers and duties of all officers or persons 
elected or appointed under the charter, in all matters in which such 
powers and duties are not prescribed in the charter. 

Executive and administrative powers are conferred upon the 
superintendent of education under section 43, and under section 44 
the department of public instruction is made one of the city depart- 
ments. Under section 45 the superintendent of education is made 
one of the elective officers of the city and his term of office is fixed 
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at four years under section 47. By the provisions of section 48 the 
superintendent of education is required to execute and file with the 
city clerk a bond in such amount and with such securities as the 
common council prescribes by ordinance. 

Sections 67, 68, 70 and 73 provide as follows : 

§ 67 The heads of the different departments and such officers as 
the comptroller may request, shall on or before the first day of 
February deliver to the comptroller a full and detailed estimate of 
the expenses and the amount of money required in their respective 
departments and offices for the next fiscal year. 

§ 68 The comptroller, on or before the first day of March in 
each year, shall also present to the board of aldermen an estimate 
of the amount necessary to be raised by general tax to carry on the 
city government, and to meet all the expenses and liabilities of the 
city for the next fiscal year, specifying in detail, and under separate 
and appropriate heads, the amount estimated for each department, 
or each office, or other purpose. . . . 

§ 70 After the expiration of one week from the presentation of 
such estimate, the board of aldermen shall proceed to consider the 
same, and, by a vote of two-thirds of all the members elected, may 
alter or amend the same ; and shall, on or before the twenty-fourth 
day of March finally pass upon it, and at once report its action to the 
board of councilmen, which shall pass thereon on or before the 
fifteenth day of April, and may alter or amend the same by a vote 
of two-thirds of all its members elected. The estimate of the 
comptroller shall stand as to all items not altered or amended by 
both boards, or disapproved or stricken out or reduced by the mayor 
as hereinafter provided, before May first. The estimate, as made 
by the comptroller, or as altered or amended by the common council, 
may be adopted by a majority vote of each board, and, if altered or 
amended, shall, upon its adoption, be entered at large upon the 
journal of each board. Upon the adoption of such estimate by the 
common council the same shall be forthwith transmitted to the 
mayor, who may at any time before May first disapprove, strike 
out or reduce any item of such estimate ; but the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, to be applied to the payment of the principal of the 
bonded debt of the city, and to no other purpose, shall be included 
in such estimate as adopted by the common council, and this item 
shall not be disapproved or stricken out or reduced by the mayor. 

§ 73 The expenditures for each department, office or other pur- 
pose during the fiscal year, shall be kept within the estimate made 
for it, except that in cases where the mayor, comptroller and treas- 
urer shall certify in writing that a greater amount than provided 
for in the estimates is necessary in any department of the city, the 
expenditures in any such department may be increased by the 
amount so certified by a two-thirds vote of the members elected to 
each board composing the common council, which vote shall be 
taken by calling the yeas and nays, and shall be entered upon the 
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journals of the common council. The amount of such increased 
expenditures shall be included in the estimate for the ensuing year, 
as adopted by the common council, and may be temporarily 
borrowed on city certificates of indebtedness or met by the issue 
of bonds payable on the first day of July of the fiscal year next 
succeeding their issue. Provided, however, that if any amount is 
raised to meet an increased expenditure in any department, office, 
or for other purpose, after the estimate for the fiscal year has 
been submitted by the comptroller to the common council, the 
amount of such increased expenditure shall be included in the esti- 
mate to be submitted by the comptroller to the common council in 
the next year, and the certificates of indebtedness or bonds issued 
to temporarily borrow the amount of such last mentioned increased 
expenditure shall be payable on the first day of July of the fiscal 
year for which such last mentioned estimate shall be submitted to 
the common council. No contract shall be authorized by the 
common council, creating a liability to be paid out of the general 
fund unless a majority of the members elected to each board com- 
posing the common council shall vote in favor thereof, which vote 
shall be taken by calling the yeas and nays, and shall be entered 
upon the journals of the common council. For the purposes of this 
section, each department, office or other purpose, shall be credited 
with the amount included in the estimate for it; and it shall be 
debited with the salaries, and the certain and fixed sums to be paid 
out of it; and the other expenditures shall not exceed the balance 
remaining of the estimate. Contracts made in any form or manner, 
for an amount exceeding such balance, except contracts for the 
expenditures in excess of the estimates authorized hereby, shall 
not be binding on the city beyond such balance, and the excess may 
be recovered of the members of the common council, jointly or 
severally, who voted in favor thereof. When liabilities to the 
amount of such balance shall have been created, all contracts, made 
in any form or manner, for further expenditures or liabilities, shall 
not be binding upon the city, but may be enforced against the 
members of the common council, jointly or severally, who voted 
therefor. If the treasurer shall pay a warrant on the treasury, 
drawn in violation of this section, he shall not be credited with the 
amount paid upon such warrant. 

Sections 2^2 and 273 of the charter as amended by chapter 228 
of the Laws of 1910 contain provisions relative to the preparation 
of plans and specifications for the construction of, and repairs to, 
city buildings, the awarding of contracts, etc. Under section 272 
the commissioner of public works may recommend to the common 
council the construction of new buildings or improvements to old 
buildings. With such recommendations he may, or may not, sub- 
mit plans, specifications etc. The common council may direct the 
work thus recommended to be done, or it may direct that estimates 
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of the cost of performing such work shall be obtained from re- 
sponsible parties, based upon other plans and specifications. The 
common council may also, on its own initiative, determine to con- 
struct or repair buildings. All work of this kind which is ordered 
by the common council shall be performed under the direction and 
supervision of the commissioner of public works. Section 273 de- 
fines in detail the powers and duties of the department of public 
works in relation to all matters which come under the direction and 
supervision of that department. 
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Gxtracts from Annual Reports of Superintendent of Schools 
Report of 1906-7: 

In my annual report submitted in 1901, I felt moved to express 
the following opinion : " I have for many years had a strong 
opinion that the business of providing school buildings and repairs 
is extravagantly managed in this city. I believe that a large saving 
could be effected in this direction without injury to any public in- 
terest. It does not seem to me that we have enough to show for the 
enormous sums of money that have been expended in buildings and 
repairs and ventilating and heating systems during the past twelve 
years. Possibly the inspection is not strict enough. The city often 
pays for work twice. Many things in new buildings are left half 
finished. Repairs are often required in new buildings within a 
year or so after their completion." Again in a special communica- 
tion to the common council dated January 13, 1902, I referred to 
this matter in the following words : " Much of the work con- 
nected with school repairs has, for years, in my opinion, been 
marked by wastefulness. Whatever has been the cause of this 
wastefulness, whether a bad system, or unbusinesslike methods, or 
wilful extravagance, it is certainly incumbent upon all to find out 
the cause and apply some effective remedy. Every dollar thus 
wasted is really taken from the children of the city, every one of 
whom has a right to the best accommodations that the money 
raised by taxation or by bond issue can afford." 

The complaints that have been coming to me in regard to the 
new building on Huntington avenue prove very conclusively that 
my former opinion was well founded. Much of the material used 
in that building is inferior in quality. The flooring is rough and 
badly finished. The wainscoting is of poor material, and the green 
staining is badly done. Some of the transoms are not painted at all. 
The hardware is of very poor quality. The steam pipes are de- 
fective and parts of the building can not be properly heated. The 
basement is poorly constructed. The urinals do not work prop- 
erly. The slate roof is cracked and loose in several places. The 
sidewalks have been broken by careless teamsters. One com- 
petent judge said to me while we were inspecting the premises that 
it looked like an old building when it was first opened for use. The 
other two buildings completed last year seem to be less objection- 
able, though the principals of Schools Nos. 29 and 62 claim that 
their assembly rooms can not be properly warmed. 

Report of 191 1: 

As I am about to enter upon a new term, it seems a fitting time 
to outline briefly some of the plans which I am anxious to carry 
out during the next few months. 
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In the first place, experience has convinced me that it would be 
better for the schools if less of the superintendent's time was taken 
up with the details of office work. During recent years I have had 
too little time for reflection, for the consideration of large questions 
of administration, for keeping in touch with current educational 
literature, for studying special phases of school work as carried on 
in other large cities. 

It must be plain to any intelligent person that the head of a vast 
and complicated system of schools should not have his time con- 
sumed by petty matters relating to the transfer or promotion of in- 
dividual pupils, the settlement of cases of discipline arising in the 
different schools, or any other work of a merely routine or clerical 
nature. 

I wish, with the beginning of my new term, to make some changes 
in the method of appointing teachers from the eligible list, not for 
the purpose of selecting better teachers, but with the hope of saving 
some of the time which I have devoted to personal interviews with 
applicants and their friends. I propose to make a diligent study of 
the methods pursued in other large cities and when I have come to 
a definite conclusion, I shall make public announcement of the 
method to be pursued. As I said in the beginning, my great aim 
will be to get the best teachers into the schools with the least ex- 
penditure of my own time, which can be more profitably used in 
some other way. 

There ought to be a reorganization of the office force. Mr 
Chemnitz has for years been responsible for too many things. He 
ought to be relieved of a considerable part of his work that he may 
have more time at his disposal for supervising the teaching of Ger- 
man, the importance of which has been steadily increasing. I pro- 
pose personally to visit other cities to satisfy myself whether the 
business methods can be improved. 

There ought to be a reorganization of that department of educa- 
tional work technically known as supervision. Buffalo is fast be- 
coming a metropolitan city with all the difficulties which that fact 
implies. We have an unusually large proportion of foreign chil- 
dren. The plan of the elementary course of six years and 
specialized courses in the upper grades must be studied and dis- 
posed of for the best interests of the schools and the city. There 
is no doubt that the introduction of the permanent contract system 
will call for a closer supervision of teaching. When an inefficient 
teacher could be gotten out of the department by a simple refusal 
to reemploy him or her, the situation was very different from that 
in which charges must be preferred, evidence produced and the con- 
currence of the mayor secured. The inefficient or indifferent 
teacher must hereafter be met with closer supervision. 

Another important matter which I intend to study with care is the 
better correlation of the newer subjects of study like manual train- 
ing, sewing, domestic science and physical training with the general 
work of the schools. The special teacher interrupts the work of the 
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regular teacher. One teacher is doing nothing so far as regular 
work is concerned, while another teacher has the class. This is a 
real evil, but is it a necessary evil, or can the. evil be reduced? It 
is a question worthy of serious consideration whether our normal 
schools will not be obliged to prepare their graduates to teach some 
of the special subjects in order to eliminate to some extent at least 
this duplication of teaching. Buffalo is just like other cities in this 
respect, but that does not prevent us from seeking some relief. 

Report of 19 12-13: 

Divided responsibility. Much complaint has been heard during 
the past year of the slow progress made in the erection of the new 
high school buildings. Some of these complaints have been unjust, 
but there is no doubt room for criticism, especially as to the slow- 
ness of the preliminary steps leading up to the actual beginning of 
the work. I intend, as soon as the new council is organized, to 
submit a special communication on this important matter. But I 
feel compelled to say at this time that the purchasing of school 
sites, the planning and erection of school buildings and the carrying 
out of school repairs are not, in my opinion, managed in an efficient 
and businesslike manner. This is not the fault of any individual 
but of the system. Under the present charter, there is too much 
overlapping, too much division of responsibility on the material or 
business side of school affairs. The superintendent of education is 
the head of the department only in educational matters. When a 
new school site is to be selected and purchased, or a new building is 
to be erected, the common council must take the initiative. The 
erection of school buildings rests jointly with the common council 
and the department of public works. My observation and experi- 
ence have convinced me that the school committee of the board of 
aldermen, to whom such matters are referred, does the best it can 
with these complicated problems, but its members, as a rule, do not 
have the necessary time at their disposal to become familiar with 
the questions that come before them. This condition is unavoidable 
under the present system. The members of the school committee 
change with every reorganization of the board of aldermen, and 
during their short service on this committee are members of other 
committees, so that a full meeting is seldom possible, and even if 
all are present not much real deliberation based on study and in- 
vestigation is possible. Those who have served on this committee 
in the past would no doubt admit the correctness of this view. I 
believe the time has come when the best interests of public educa- 
tion in this city would be promoted by placing all these important 
affairs in the hands of a small body of intelligent and devoted 
citizens who would give the necessary time and thought to planning 
for the needs and highest efficiency of our public schools. This 
seems the more necessary as public education becomes yearly more 
complicated and its administration more difficult. 
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Teachers' Tenure of Position 

Section 78 of chapter XIV of the ordinances of the city provides 
as follows: 

Substitute teachers to take the place temporarily and from time to time 
of absent teachers regularly employed shall be eligible to probationary ap- 
pointment at the expiration of six months from the time their names are 
placed on the eligible list by the board of school examiners, but may be 
sooner appointed for the probationary term at the option of the superin- 
tendent of education and in case of necessity or exceptional ability. All 
probationary appointments shall be made as provided in section 'jy of this 
chapter. All teachers who, prior to the ist day of January 191 1, were em- 
ployed as teachers, whether as substitutes or on probation or upon regular 
appointment, shall receive credit for the length of time they shall have 
served, according to the class of service, as substitutes or on probation or 
otherwise; and all teachers who, on or before the said ist day of January 
191 1, shall have been regularly appointed, shall be entitled to the certificate 
of permanent employment designated as " Certificate number 3 " and men- 
tioned in said preceding section, subject to the conditions therein prescribed. 
The word " teachers " as used in this section shall be deemed to mean the 
same as such word is defined in the preceding section. 

Section jj of this same chapter reads as follows : 

The superintendent of education shall issue to each teacher appointed by 
him, after the period of substitute service, provided in section 78, a cer- 
tificate of the following form, which shall be designated " Certificate no. i," 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Certificate No. i Buffalo, N, Y. 19 

This is to certify that is hereby employed as 

teacher in school for the probationary term of six months from 

this date, pursuant to ordinance of said city, unless sooner removed. The 
teacher hereby appointed shall be subject to the duties and liabilities pre- 
scribed in the laws and ordinances for the regulation of the public schools 
as they now exist or may hereafter be adopted, and also subject to transfer 
from one school to another and. subject to the other orders and direction 
of the superintendent of education pertaining to the conduct and manage- 
ment of the schools. 
Initial salary, $ per annum. 



Superintendent 

In case the service, character and conduct of any teacher who shall have 
taught for the above probationary period shall be satisfactory to the super- 
intendent, he may issue to such teacher a certificate as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, which shall be designated " Certificate No. 2." In case any teacher 
shall not receive such certificate within ten days after the end of said six 
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months period of probation, such teacher, within the next ten days, may 
deliver to the superintendent, by leaving at his oJSice, a written request for a 
statement whether the service of such teacher has been satisfactory, and 
the superintendent shall, within seven days, send such a statement to such 
teacher by mailing the same to the address given in the request. 
The certificate above mentioned shall be in the following form. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Certificate No. 2 Buffalo, N. Y. ig 

This is to certify that is employed as teacher in 

school for the term from the date of this certificate until June 
30, subject to suspension or removal according to law or ordinance, and 
also subject to the duties and liabilities prescribed in the laws and ordinances 
for the regulation of the public schools which are now in force or which 
may hereafter be adopted, and also subject to transfer from one school to 
another and to the further orders and direction of the superintendent of 
education pertaining to the conduct of the schools. 
Initial salary, $ per annum. 



Superintendent 

The period to be specified in the above certificate number 2, shall end with 
the end of the school year following that in which certificate number i was 
issued. 

In case the service, character and conduct of any teacher who shall have 
taught for the period last above mentioned shall be satisfactory to the 
superintendent, he may issue to such teacher a certificate as' hereinafter 
prescribed which shall be designated " Certificate No. 3." In case any teacher 
shall not receive such a certificate (No. 3) within ten days after the end 
of the period mentioned in certificate number 2, such teacher within the next 
ten days may deliver to the superintendent, by leaving at his office, a 
written request for a statement whether the service of such teacher has been 
satisfactory, and the superintendent shall, within seven days, send such a 
statement to such teacher by mailing the same to the address given in the 
request. 

Certificate number 3 above mentioned shall be in the following form : 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Certificate No. 3 Buffalo, N. Y. 19 

This is to certify that is hereby regularly and permanently 

employed as in school subject to removal according 

to law or ordinance and also subject to the duties and liabilities prescribed 
in the laws and ordinances for the regulation of the public schools which are 
now in force or which may hereafter be adopted, and also subject to trans- 
fer from one school to another and to the further orders and direction of 
the superintendent of education pertaining to the conduct and management 
of the schools. 

Initial salary, $ per annum. 
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